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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
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PATENT 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD € SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Ruskin, aT THE CONCLUSION OF A LECTURE, says :— 

‘*T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.”—Love’s Meinie. 


SFOR THE BLOOD is THE LIFE” TravE Mark, “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 


never-failing and permanent cure, 

Iz Cures Old Sores, It Cures Blackheads or Pimples on the 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, |Matter, 
Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from Impure 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause ari . 

“As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 

of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. T ls of Test 1 


L \ T from all parts. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a permanent 


cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—Y ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to any address for 30 or 132 stam 


LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the'STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
urifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lincoty. 
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LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
A NEw COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

In Seven Volumes. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Published Monthly. Vol. I.,June. Price 5s. each Vol. 
Vol. I. Miscellaneous Poems June. | Vol. IV. The Princess : and Maud. September. 
Vol. Il. Miscellaneous July. | Vol. V. EnochArden : and In Memor Oct, 
Vol. III. Idylis of the i August. | Vol. VI.Queen Mary: and Harold November. 

Vol Lover’s Tale: &c. December. 


*,* A LIMITED NuMBER pe ‘Cortes WILL BE PRINTED ON THE BEST HAND-MADE PAPER. 
Orders for this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE WIZARD'S SON. A ROMAN SINGER. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Hester.” 2 Vols., Globe 8vo. 12s. 
3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By THE same AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. 2s. each. 


ASON OF THE SOIL. | YOUNG MUSGRAVE. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CURATE IN'|HE THAT WILL NOT MR. ISAACS. DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 
- CHARGE. WHEN HE MAY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Bdited by Joun MortEy—NEW VOLUME. 
BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ The book is a perfect model of ts o pat boots should be, and the charm of its style is at least as great as the 
terseness and closeness of its matter.” 


EDITED BY THE "AuPaoR OF “TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


GONE TO TEXAS. Letters from our Boys. Edited, with Preface, by 
Tuomas HuGuHEs, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d. Macmillan & Co.'s 4s. 6d. Series.—New Volume. 


ANNE BOLEYN. A Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By 
PavUL FRIEDMANN. 2 Vols., Demy 8vo. (Just Ready. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND FINANCE. By the late 

W. STANLEY JEvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. With 20 Diagrams. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by H. 8. FoxwELL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer, St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Political Economy at University College, London. Demy 8vo. 


Just ready, in Four Parts. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


A School Edition of the Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


A New Collected Edition in Four Parts. Price 2s. 6d. each, 


THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By Tuomas Harper (S.J.). 


In 5 Vols., Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II.,2ls.each. Vol. III., Part.I. 12s. 
Now Publishing, in Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. Also in Stiff Boards, uncut edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortey. 


Johnson. By LeslieStephen.; Pope. i Stephen. De Quincey. By Professor 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. Byron. By Prof. Nichol. Masson. 
Gibbon. By J.C. Morrison. | Cowper. By Goldwin Smith.| Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
Shelley. ByJ.A. Symonds. | Locke. By Prof. Fowler. Hawthorne. By Hy. James. 
some. By Professor Huxley,, Wordsworth. By F. W. H.| Southey. By Prof. Dowden. 
Myers. Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. 
Goldsmith. By Wm. Black. | Dryden. By G. Saintsbury. Ward. 
Defoe. By W. Minto. Landor. By Prof. Sidney| Gray. By Edmund Gosse. 
Burns. By Principal Sharp. | Colvin. Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 
Spenser. By the Very Rev.| Charles Lamb. By Rev. A.| Sterne. e& . D. Traill. 
the Dean of St. Paul's. Ainger. Pielding. y Austin Dobson. 
Thackeray. By Anthony Bentiey. By Prof. R.C. Jebb.| Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Trollope. Dickens. By Professor A.W.| Addison. By W.J.Courthope. 
Burke. By John Morley. Ward. Bacon. By the Very Rev. tae 
Bunyan. By J. A. Froude. Macaulay. ByJ.C.Morison.| Dean of St. Paul’s. 


*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


HENRY JAMES. The first part of a New Story by this popular writer appears in 
“The English Illustrated Magazine” for June. 


Price SIXPENCE; by Post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
1. MRS. SIDDONS. Engraved by Theodor Knesing, CORNWALL. By the “John Halifax 


from the Portrait of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. ———._ — inued.) Illustrations by 
apier 
awo cr NTURIES OF BATH. By H. D. Traill. 6, THE AUTHOR OF “BELTRAFFIO.” By Henry 
ALS FREUND. By G Du M 7 SONNET poy By 
. DER TOD ALS y George Du Maurier. . ND 
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4, DRAWING-ROOM DANCES. By H. Sutherland 9. THE a PRENTICES. By. M. Yonge. 
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‘Shortly will be Published. 8vo. 2s. 


Tue Art Season or 1884. 


ACADEMY 
SKETCHES. 


[Containing about 200 Illustrations, 
DRAWN BY THE ARTISTS, 
From Various Exhibitions. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ACADEMY” AND “ GROSVENOR” NOTES. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Prace. 8.W. 


Fourth Edition with New Illustrations and a New Map. 
Price 2s. in cloth limp, Crown 8vo. 


1884.” 


By HERBERT FRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Eighteen Double-page Bird’s-eye Views. 


‘** A marvellously cheap book.”—Atheneum. 

‘“‘ A cheerful and instructive companion.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* We are glad to call attention to it.”—Spectator. 

‘‘ Everything that can instruct the sight-seer.”—Echo. 

name of its compiler guarantees its correctness.” —Graphic. 
carried out with immense care.”—Scotsman. 

‘* Beyond comparison the best.”—British Mail. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Warertoo Pracz, S.W. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


At att LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


TOMMY UPMORE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “LOEBENA DOONE.” 
2Vols. 21s, 


Now Reapy, 


HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 


NARRATED IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES, CHRONICLES, AND 
CONVERSATIONS. 
2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 


Now Ready, 1 Vol., small 4to. 10s. 6d. 
ROUND THE WORLD. By Anorew Carnzcr, Author of “An 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain.” (10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ Four-in-Hand in Britain” was one of the brightest and most po’ books 
of the season. His new volume, as it has a wider scope, has also a more comprehensive interest 
and value. Buoyant, keen, joyous, and practical, the author sets down without reserve or affec- 


tation just the impressions that made themselves most vividly felt at the moment, and the rapid 
flow of the narrative fairly enchains the reader’s attention. 


Sailing from San Francisco to Japan, the larger part of the book is taken up with the descrip- 

tion of Eastern lands, and it forms a real addition to the literature of travel. 

Imperial 8vo., half-bound, pp. 1,232, 35s., just published, the MOST COMPLETE 
REFERENCE BOOK. 

DAY’S COLLACON: an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations, 
consisting of Beautiful Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings of the most Eminent 
Writers of all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Together with 
a comprehensive Biographical Dictionary of Authors, and an Alphabetical List of 
Subjects quoted. Illustrated with 125 Portraits on Steel and Wood. The Volume 
contains 40,000 Quotations from 8,000 Authors upon 2,000 Topics. 


NOTICE.—MR. JOHNSTON’S BOOK of the RIVER CONGO.—The 
Sale of this Work, which has been temporarily suspended owing to a threatened 
application for an injunction, is now resumed, the said application not having been 
proceeded with, The THIRD EDITION is now ready, and can be delivered to 
the Public without further delay. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


A Poputar LittLe Work on TEA. 


TEA AND TEA-DRINKING. By Arrsur Reape, Author of 


“ Study and Stimulants.” Illustrated, crown 8vo., attractive stiff boardcovers. 1s 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Now Reapy, Brancue Roosevett’s New Book. 
STAGE STRUCK; or, She would be an Opera Singer. 2 Vols., 
vo. s. 
~, anne Avaeustus Sata in the Illustrated London News says:—‘‘ Novels written ‘with a 


purpose ’ are usually either intolerably tedious or offensively impertinent. Madame Macchetta’s 
Stage Struck’ has its purpose, but it is gently and instructively put.” 


New Nover py a NEw Writer. 


THREE SISTERS; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. 


By Anon. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 


RICHER THAN WEALTH: A Novel. 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


** It is without doubt one of the pleasantest, brightest, and purest novels that has been written 
for some time.’’—Court Circular. 


THE VIOLINIST OF THE QUARTIER LATIN. By G. 
Curzon. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
“Ts no ordinary work of fiction. . . . The story is one of rare excellence.” —Army & Navy Gazette. 


New CHEAPER EpiT1on, Now Ready, 


WANDERINGS IN A WILD COUNTRY; or, Three Years 


amongst the Cannibals of New Britain. By WiLFrRED PowE LL, F.R.G.S., &c. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 


The FIELD in a lengthy notice says :—‘‘ It is very seldom that a traveller nowadays has such a 
tale to tell as Mr. Powell’s.”’ 


In the Press, demy 8vo., with Illustrations, cloth gilt. 16s. 

PLANT LORE, LEGENDS, AND LYRICS. By Ricuarp 
FotxarpD, Jun. Embracing the Myths, Traditions, Superstitions, Folk-Lore, 
Symbolism, and Language of the Plant Kingdom. In Two Parts. 

Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries. 
Man Proposes: a Novel. In 3 Vols. By Mrs. Aurrep Puruips. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Crown 8vo. 3s.6d.each. NEW VOLUME, 


Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pirmay. [This day. 


Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. By Wit114m Ricz, Major- 
General, Retired List, Indian Army. Imp. 8vo., with 12 Coloured Illustrations. ernie ine 
The Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. By Sornir 


BLEDSOE HERRICK. Small 4to., with numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


The English in Egypt—England and the Mahdi—Arabi and 


the Suez Canal. By Lieut.-Colonel HENNEBERT. Translated from the French by per- 
mission, by BERNARD PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo., with 2 Maps. 5s 


History of China (the Events of the Present Century). By 
DEMETRIUS CHARLES BoULGER, Author of “England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 
Third and Concluding Volume. 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 

Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. By the Hon. A. 
> G. aaa Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Philosophy of Dickens,” 

c. 8vo. 


Sketches of Social Life in India. By ©. T. Bucxuanp, F.Z.8., 


Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 1881. Crown 8vo. 


A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba. By Mrs. Ceciz Hau. 
Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Gilda Aurifabrorum: a History of London Goldsmiths and 
Plateworkers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-simile from celebrated 
examples and the earliest records preserved at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, their Names, 
Addresses, and Dates of Entry. By WiuLiam CaarFers, Author of “ Hall Marks on Plate.” 
8vo., with 2,500 Illustrations. 18s. 

My Musical Life. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, Author of “Music 
and Morals.” Crown 8vo., with Portraits, &c. 15s. 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 


By Joun H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Captain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. By Colonel G. B. 


MALLESON, C.S.I. 4to. Mlustrated by G. Strangman Handcock. 10s. 6d. 


The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. 
By 8. WELLS WILLIAMs, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College; Author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. Revised 
Edition. 2vols., demy 8vo., with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 42s. 


The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. By WiiLiAM PRocTER, Stud Groom. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo ustrated. 6s. 

Half-Hours with the Stars: a Plain and Easy Guide to the 


Knowledge of the Constellations, showing in Twelve Maps the principal Star-Groups Night 
after Night throughout the Year. True for every Year. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A., &c., 


—- A “Half-Hours with the Telescope,” &c. New Edition. Seventeenth Tho 
4to. 3s. 


Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. By Nemrrovrrca- 
DaNTCHENKO. Translated by E. BRAYLEY HopGETTs. 8vo., with Three Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


First Love, and Punin and Baburin. By Ivan Turcensy, D.C.L. 


Translated from the Russian, by the permission of the Author, with Bio; hic: 
duction, by SIDNEY JERROLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. a ae 


Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B,, 


C.LE., R.A.: @ Memoir. By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, Author of “ Histo: f dian 
Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait. 18s. ashen 


Sketches of Bird-Life, from Twenty Years’ Observation of their 
Haunts and Habits. By James EpmMunD HartTina, Author of “Handbook of British 
Birds,” &c. 8vo., with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn. 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Wartertoo Ptace. 


usand. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ENGLAND UNDER ¢ GLADSTONE, 1880-1884. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Dorothy Forster. By Watrer Besant. [June 5. 
Princess Napraxine. By Ovma. [ Shortly. 
The New Abelard. By Roserr | Fancy Free. By Cuartzs 

BucHANaN. GIBBON. 
A Real Queen. By R. E. | The Way of the World. By 
FRANCILLON. Curist1e Murray. 


The Art of Fiction. By Water Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” Demy 8vo., 1s. 


The Life of the Fields. By Ricnarp Jerreries, Author of ‘“ The 


Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCarry, 
M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


Authors and their Works, with the Dates. By the Rev. Dr. 


Brewer. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. One Shilling Monthly. 

CONTENTS FOR Z UNE.—PAILISTIA. a | Cecil Power. HINDOO PILGRIMS AND LIVING 
Waters. ByC. F. Gordon Cumming. THE SEIGNEUR DES AccorRDs. By James Mew. 
Bopy AND MIND. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. Bauzac’s CaNE. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.1. 
___Scrence Gossip. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. TaBLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 

Belgravia Magazine. One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

CONTENTS FoR JUNE.—THE LOVER’s CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. THE STORY oF 
THE Paris SALON. By Theodore Child. A STRANGE FRIEND. By Julian Hawthorne. A 
YARN OF THE “ PRESIDENT” FRIGATE. By Archibald Forbes. TRAVELLING IN NoRWAY. 
By W. Mattieu Williams. THE ABBOT’S GRAVE. By P. Grey Parke. A SLENDER CLUB. 
By E. F. Spence. “THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basil. 

Science Gossip. Fourpence Monthly, Illustrated. 

CoNTENTsS FoR JUNE.—GRrapuic Microscopy: Pupa of Locust. With a Coloured Plate. 
ScrENcE JoTTincs. By W. Mattieu Williams. A GENUINE BRITISH EARTHQUAKE. 
FREE-SWIMMING ROTIFERS. With Two Illustrations. A CHAPTER ON MARINE DENU- 
DATION. THE GENTIANS OF THE ALPs. With Four Ulustrations. THE PEDIGREE OF 


THE ELEPHANT. With Four Illustrations. A Live HERBARIUM. NOTES ON MIcRoscOPY, 
Botany, ZooLoGy, GEoLoGy, &c. 


The Sagacity and Morality of Plants. By J. E. Tayor, F.L.S., 
&c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of the Bacteria and Yeast-Fungi and Allied 
Species. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With over 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | Jmmediately. 


Academy Notes, 1884. With 152 Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 


Grosvenor Notes, 1884. With 78 Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBuRN. Is. 


The Paris Salon, 1884. With 300 Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. 3s. 


SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo. Illustrated Covers. New Volumes now publishing :— 


By Robert Buchanan. By James Payn. 
LOVE ME FOK 
fy By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
y Bret Harte. 
By Jullan Hawthorne. By F. W. Robinson. 
PRINCE SARON(’S WIFE. WOMEN ARE STRANGE 
By Henry W. Lucy. : 
GIDEON By Anthony Trollope. 
By D Christie Murray. FRAU FROHMANN. | MARION FAY. 
COALS OF FIRE. | JOSEPH'S COAT. By Mark Twain. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. A TRAMP ABROAD. 
THE COMET OF A SEASON. THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 
By Ouida. By Sarah Tytler. 
IN MAREMMA. THE BRIDE'S PASS. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. 


With Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. PowrERr 


O’DonocuvE (Nannie Lambert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses 
and Horsemen,” &c. 


“ Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, pha. hunting, and costumes, and written 
in a style that is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. 

*“*A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough 
mistress of the subject, and full of valuable hints.’”’—Vanity Fair. 

**Mrs. Power O’Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to 


= under a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Irish 
rtsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the 
author thoroughly understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“* Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own 
master.’’— Land and Water, 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“Tt is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. 
Anperson, Author of “‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“He is well worthy of a hearing.”’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’’—The Farmer, 


“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, 
to train as well as ride his horses.”—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO 


BE. By James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy 
of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject 
of horse-breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains 


several illustrations, is well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the atten- 
tion it deserves.”’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and De- 


tailed Account, accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, 
characteristic of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions 
written in Plain English. By Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive 


remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and 
trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings from original designs 
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Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN 
THE STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wux1am Procter (Stud 
Groom). Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this 
useful work.’’—Siotsman. 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all 
those concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.” —England. 


“There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many 
owners.”’—Field. 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 
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ap time. No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ fag oye * Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ 

* Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in t volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. 
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GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 


By C. Lorine Brace, a of “ Races of the Old World,” &c. In 8vo. 12s. 
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and research.”’—Daily News. 
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MR. BRIGHT.— THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIO 
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Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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By Greorcre W. Houtey. With Thirty Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 3s. 6d. 
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EGYPT, PALESTINE, AND PHENICIA. A Visit to Sacred Lands. 
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The Best Monday Agricultural Journal. 
THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
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FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 
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Proceedings of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
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No Expense is Spared in Illustrations. 
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also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
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7, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
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than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 bookstalls in 
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3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 

Ps once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in 
the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only 
in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depit, 
will be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to 
the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town 
— subject to the London Regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at 

any of the Railway Bookstalls, or 186 Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers 
the fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they 
would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus 
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SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 

SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 

“ BANK NOTES”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable 
Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 

Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 

Buskin,” “ The Ladies,” :“ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 

NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 

A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Common- 
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THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS throughout the 
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“ENGLAND.” 
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Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. each. 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 

“ Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vamty Fair. 

“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.””—Graphic. 

“ Nothing is more needed at the present day than short treatises on great writers 
like these. Miss Blind has spared no pains to make a coherent and attractive 
narrative, and has succeeded in presenting us with a complete biography ; inter- 
spersing her account with incisive criticisms.”—British Quarterly Review. 


GEORGE SAND. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 

“Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its 
subject.”—Atheneum. 

“In this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
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EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
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Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
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MARY LAMB. 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 

“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘ Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
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reading and accurate knowledge. She is to be congratulated on the clearness and 
interest of her narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of 
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MARGARET FULLER. 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 
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THE FRANCHISE BILL AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


Iv is much to be desired that there should be some general agree- 
ment amongst contributors to the press as to the extent to which 
anonymous writing is to be tolerated. Within proper limits, the 
practice is unobjectionable; but there can be no doubt that it 
presents great attractions to those who, while they wish to attack 
individuals and institutions, shrink from the verdict which their 
strictures may entail upon themselves. It enables those who 
have no title to speak with any authority on the subjects of which 
they treat, to obtain a hearing which they might otherwise invite 
in vain. By a judicious selection of a high-sounding nom de 
guerre, investing them with something of a representative 
character, they impose upon that large portion of the public 
who prefer to have their ideas formulated by others rather than 
to be at the trouble of arranging them for themselves. But it is 
a serious question whether this use of the lion’s skin should be 
permitted to that numerous race of useful, and generally in- 
offensive quadrupeds, some members of which are said occasionally 
to adopt it for the purpose of giving effect to utterances not 
usually regarded as having intrinsically any very portentous 
significance. The practice, however, is so common that the 
public have instinctively become a little accustomed to it; its 
novelty has worn off, and a new effort must be made to attract 
attention. The monster is now produced upon the stage with 
some prefatory remarks from the showman, who guarantees its 
genuine character, and assures us that there is no deception. 

It is extremely amusing to find the Times acting in this capacity, 
although it suggests certain sad reflections upon the level to which 
journalism has descended in the nineteenth century! On the 
18th of April last, a letter appeared in that newspaper from ‘“ A 
Manchester Conservative,” in which the success of Lord Salisbury’s 
recent visit to Manchester was questioned, the organization of the 
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Party criticized, and various statements made of which only a 
limited portion has any foundation in fact. For instance, the 
list of the members of the Central Conservative Committee was 
incorrect, as was also the statement that the Committee disposed 
of the funds of the Party at the last General Election, the Com- 
mittee not having been called into existence till some time after 
that event! It would have been perfectly easy for the writer to 
have ascertained the real facts of the case, had he thought it 
worth while to do so, by a reference to head-quarters, or to any 
ordinarily well-informed Member of Parliament on the Conservative 
benches. But as “ any stick is good enough to beat a dog,” so any 
report, however ill-founded, is sufficient for the purposes of those 
who wish to discredit the Party to which they profess to belong. 
This precious production appears to have so strongly impressed 
the editor of the Times as to induce him to adopt, on the 28th of 
April, the unusual course of puffing an article from the same pen 
on “The Lords and the Reform Bill,” before it saw the light, 
in the following terms: “The Leaders of the Opposition may 
study with advantage an article in the new number of the 
Fortnightly Review by ‘A Manchester Conservative,’ a letter from 
whom recently appeared in our own columns. They will possibly 
be tempted to conclude that the designation is a misnomer, 
but if they do they will make a fatal mistake.” In spite of 
this solemn warning, I confess myself driven to the conclu- 
sion which the Times so earnestly deprecates. I assert that 
no one advancing the views embodied in the article in question 
has any right to be considered a Conservative. Before, however, 
I proceed to the proof, I must make one further remark. Of all 
the soubriquets which a writer upon the extension of the franchise 
at this moment could adopt, that of “‘ A Manchester Conservative ” 
is one of the most unfortunate. Although the passage of a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the representation of the people will 
affect, in different degrees, every constituency throughout the 
country, it will assuredly make itself felt in the large boroughs 
less than in any others; and a writer professing to speak in 
their name is for that very reason less entitled to a hearing than 
anyone else. But the absurdity is more apparent when such an 
one lays claim to speak for ‘‘us Conservatives on the North of 
the Trent.” There is some uncertainty in deciding what par- 
ticular locality is indicated as “ on the North of the Trent”; but 
if the country to the north of that river be intended, 1 may lay 
claim to some acquaintance with the district, and, as a county 
member, to some more personal interest in the extension of the 
franchise, and more intimate knowledge of the feeling of Con- 
servatives in such constituencies than a Manchester man; and I 
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have no hesitation in saying that the article ‘On the Lords and 
the Reform Bill” grossly misrepresents the sentiments of the 
majority of the Conservative Party in that part of the country. 

Even a cursory perusal of the article in question leaves a doubt 
upon the mind as to the real politics of the author. He anticipates 
this effect of his observations, and deprecates it in the following 
manner: ‘I shall be told that I am no true Tory, but a Radical in 
disguise. Why? For no other reason than because I presume to 
avow my belief that the Lords will not be consulting their own 
interests or those of the Conservative Party if they throw out the 
Reform Bill.” The appeal is pathetic, but it is inadmissible. 
The lion’s skin might pass muster if the voice had not been heard. 
But its tones have resounded in our ears, and it is impossible that 
we should be deluded by the external appearance of the creature. 
The writer, while assuming to speak, not only for himself, but for 
the Conservatives of the North of England, lays down with similar 
dogmatism the views of the Radical Party : “‘ Advanced Liberalism 
desires nothing more than this,” ‘‘ The Radicals are, above all things, 
anxious to keep the House of Lords as it is,” and so on. These 
statements are as unequivocally asserted as the equally authorita- 
tive one that ‘‘ the dominant opinion on the north of the Trent is 
that the effect of the measure of enfranchisement now before 
Parliament will be favourable rather than the reverse to Con- 
servatism of the new type,” &c. It is hardly possible that the 
writer can have no ground for either assertion. No one who knows 
the prevailing opinion of those Tories who understand the Govern- 
ment measure can believe him to have much acquaintance with it. 
Can he be surprised if we credit him with a closer familiarity with 
the sentiments of the Radical section of his compatriots ? 

It is trifling with us to describe the scope of this diatribe as a 
mere expression of a personal belief that it would be expedient for 
the Upper House to adopt a particular measure. It was not 
necessary for this purpose to charge Lord Salisbury with “ frigid 
hauteur,” and with “insisting upon the sanctity of manorial 
rights as against the poor”; to make a lengthened and elaborate 
attack upon the individual behaviour of the Peers, and their status 
in the country, culled from the veracious pages of the Financial 
Reform Almanac; or to entertain us with a description of their 
influence upon past legislation, apparently based upon a perusal of 
Sir John Bennett’s lecture to the Colchester Liberals. Throughout 
the whole of the article we look in vain for a single quotation 
from the utterances of any Conservative individual or organ in 
support of the position it seeks to maintain. It is to his opponents 
that the author is indebted for his arguments. In inverted 
commas he gives us paragraph after paragraph of what a Radical 
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might be supposed to say. The answer is obvious. If the House 
of Lords rejects the Bill it may be freely admitted that the Radicals 
will say all that is here propounded—nay, that they will probably 
say a great deal more, and say it a great deal better. But what if 
they do? A ‘‘ Manchester Conservative” may rest assured that 
so long as Truth, Reynolds’, and the Weekly Despatch flourish, it will 
be quite unnecessary for him to find arguments for the Radicals, or 
language in which to clothe them. But we may be permitted to 
doubt whether the Conservatism of a gentleman who thinks such 
strictures convincing is of a very profound or genuine character. 
The hands are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of 
Jacob. 

Occasionally, however, even the goat’s skin slips from the hands. 
After an elaborate effort to prove, (under cover, of course, of the 
supposition that it is an enemy and not the author who is speaking), 
that the Upper House has been the obstacle for many years past to 
all useful legislation, he goes on to say, ‘‘ However reprehensible 
statements such as these may be, no one can deny, I fear, that 
they contain much truth.” Is this treatment of a grave question 
a straightforward one? If a statement be true, let it be boldly 
advanced. If it be reprehensible—which, if it means anything, 
means that it is false, it should not be made at all. But no 
language is sufficiently strong to describe the conduct of a critic 
who frames a series of charges in the justice of which he himself 
but half believes, and allows them to stand without any attempt 
to discriminate between those which are true and those which are 
false. If his object be to injure by any and every means the 
institution to which he refers, no doubt he has adopted a very 
efficient, if a not very honest method of doing so. But he has no 
right to complain if we hesitate to accept him as a champion of 
the Tory Party “on the North of the Trent,” or anywhere else! 

It is not worth while to enter here upon a defence of the House 
of Lords. There is nothing in these indictments of a novel 
character. They have been refuted a hundred times. Like many 
other charges which by continual and unscrupulous iteration come 
to be believed by those who are too busy or too indolent to study 
the question, they are for that reason not to be disregarded by 
those whose duty it is to instruct the people in the outlines of the 
Constitution. But the House of Lords would indeed make itself 
contemptible if it were for a moment to be influenced by them in 
the discharge of its duty. A very slender knowledge of history is 
sufficient to confute such statements as the following: ‘ Let it 
never be forgotten, the Radical would triumphantly (!) continue, 
that the history of the hereditary Chamber is that of an anti- 
popular body. The Crown, on the other hand, has always been 
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popular, and the greatest victories of English liberty have been won 
by the Crown and the Commons combined against the Peers.” Every 
fifth-form boy in a public school knows that the liberties of every 
country in Europe, except our own, were destroyed by the annihi- 
lation of the power of the aristocracy at the hands of the sovereign, 
and that the resistance of the barons to the Crown, while the 
influence of the Commons was in its infancy, was the origin of the 
freedom we now enjoy. Not to mention Magna Charta, was the 
‘glorious revolution’ achieved by the Crown and the Commons 
against the Peers? Was it the House of Lords which restored 
Charles Il. to the throne without exacting a single safeguard for 
the liberties of the subject ? 

A similar ignorance is evinced by the statement (this time on the 
writer’s own authority) that “‘ the House of Lords has emphasized 
the fact that life peers belong to an inferior caste by not allowing 
to their sons and daughters the complimentary prefix of Honour- 
able,” wherein the importance attached to empty titles in the 
midst of a philippic against an old institution savours very strongly 
of the Brummagem Radical. Again: “The Peers seldom sit for 
more than half an hour”! 

I would earnestly recommend to “A Manchester Conservative ” 
the study of a pamphlet on The House of Lords, by Mr. Thomas 
Fielding, a Conservative ‘‘on the north of the Trent,” which is 
published in Manchester, and can be obtained for threepence. He 
will there find noticed all the arguments which he has put into the 
mouth of his Radical friend, and his mind may be relieved from 
the consternation which appears to overwhelm it when he perceives 
that they are not so unanswerable as he seems to suppose. If he 
wishes for a recent instance of the way in which the interests of 
the defenceless and the oppressed receive greater consideration at 
the hands of the House of Lords than at those of the House of 

‘Commons, let him reflect upon the debate in the former assembly 

on the 16th of last month upon the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. Let him consider how every effort made to render that Bill 
really effective is defeated by the indifference to immorality, and to 
the temptations and trials to which the lower classes are exposed, 
evinced by the Lower House; how amendment after amendment 
is rejected by the Peers because they know that no drastic legisla- 
tion on such a subject will pass the ordeal of the Commons. 

It does not appear to have occurred to him that the point 
really worthy of consideration by a great assembly charged with 
the responsibility of legislation is not what their enemies may say 
of their conduct ; not even what the consequence of the discharge 

of their duty may be upon their own status; but what will best 
-conduce to good government and to the interests of all classes of 
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the community; what will be the effect of their action upon the 
position which the nation should maintain in its relations to foreign 
countries ; whether the measure they are asked to endorse will 
secure the rights of property, and so forth. A truer note has been 
struck by a Conservative in a letter to the Standard of the 20th of 
April. It is there pointed out, with great force and justice, that it 
is not a question what the House of Lords or the House of Commons 
may do, but of the attitude which the Conservative Party in both 
Houses should assume. The fact that for the moment the party 
of order and good government is in a minority in the one, while it 
still commands a majority in the other, no doubt gives a specious 
opportunity for Radical clap-trap to divert the public mind from 
the real issue to an attack upon the hereditary principle. But can 
a writer who is hoodwinked by such a transparent dodge—for no 
other word will adequately describe it—expect even the “stupid 
party” to accept him as representing their views? Of one thing 
we may be assured. There is no class in the United Kingdom less 
likely to be cajoled by such evasion than the people of the North of 
England. He may rely upon it that whether they be in favour of 
it, or whether they be opposed to it, they know well enough that to 
pass the Representation of the People Bill will be not only to 
change the centre of gravity of every county constituency, but 
to necessitate an appeal to an electorate of an anomalous and 
essentially temporary character at the next dissolution. For 
Parliament is now entering on the fifth year of its existence; and, 
setting aside the extraordinary, and, for such a purpose, unpre- 
cedented, expedient of an Autumn Session (which a disheartened 
and discredited Ministry may, perhaps, adopt as a forlorn hope, 
but which it is manifest the most ordinary constancy and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the Peers would render nugatory, and 
which would probably alienate all sober-minded men of every 
party), the legal duration of the House of Commons will restrict 
the field of its operations to two more complete sessions. More 
than one member of the present Cabinet declared during the late 
Administration that the spirit of the Constitution demanded an 
appeal to the country before Parliament approached closely to the 
natural term of its existence, and although consistency is no longer 
a virtue pretended to by Ministers, it will be difficult for the Premier 
to infringe a doctrine so recently and so emphatically enunciated, 
and we are therefore justified in anticipating a dissolution in the 
autumn of 1886 at the latest. Is it possible that the Government 
can, even if they wish it, secure an effective reform of the repre- 
sentation by that date ? 

For this purpose three operations are requisite : (1) the definition 
of the qualification which shall entitle its possessor to a vote; (2) 
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some arrangement for securing the registration of his qualification ; 
(3) the designation of the constituency in which, and the number 
of representatives for whom, he is to record his vote. It is evident 
that unless all this be accomplished no appeal to the country can 
be satisfactory. Attempts have, indeed, been made in the interest 
of Party to minimise the inadequacy of a verdict obtained under 
such circumstances, but it has not, as far as I am aware, been 
denied by any competent authority that some inconvenience, at 
least, would be experienced. 

Now these three operations being essential to reform, they have 
hitherto been included by former Ministers in one measure, so that 
the country has had simultaneously in view the whole of the pro- 
posals of the Government, and has been enabled to form an 
adequate estimate of their probable effects. This course has not 
been followed on the present occasion. Mr. Gladstone has ex- 
pressed his confidence that the work may be completed by separate 
measures before the close of 1886, a statement which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the picture he draws almost daily of the im- 
pediments he considers to exist to the passage of legislation ! 
But has any disposition been shown by his colleagues to clear 
the decks for action? On the contrary, Sir William Harcourt 
assures us that he has no intention to relax his efforts to put salt 
upon the tail of the City griffin, and Mr. Chamberlain is prolix 
almost beyond example in his endeavours to prove how intimate an 
acquaintance with the perils of the ocean, and the condition of 
the sea-faring class may be acquired by the possession of a seat on 
the Town Council of Birmingham. The Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Act expires next year, and although the incapacity 
Ministers have shown for understanding how to deal with the Irish 
people has certainly been equalled by the fertility of their genius 
in inventing bribes for the disloyal and dangerous classes of the 
community, it is difficult to suppose that they will have the temerity 
to attempt the government of the country without some substitute 
for that Measure, or the good fortune to discover an inducement 
which will secure the submission of Mr. Parnell and his followers 
to its enactment. Add to this the fact that no General Election 
can fittingly take place until some months after the passage of a 
Registration or of a Redistribution Bill, that, if a fair oppor- 
tunity is to be given for the operation of the Registration 
Courts in excluding from the register those whose claims are 
ill-founded, a still longer period will be required if many duly- 
qualified persons are not to be deprived of their rights from 
oversight or other causes ; and last, but not least, that the boun- 
daries of the new constituencies will have to be ascertained, 
and arrangements made for increasing the number of polling- 
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places, and determining their situation. Does anyone actually 
suppose that in the face of all these difficulties, and of the foreign 
complications in which their incompetency and cowardice have 
involved them, the Ministry have any hope—nay ! that they have 
any desire—to settle the representation upon a firm and per- 
manent basis? If they had really intended to grapple with the 
question they have had ample opportunity for doing so. Instead 
of initiating a policy of land legislation, which we have it on the 
authority of one of their late colleagues in the Cabinet was not 
even contemplated when they assumed the reins of office, they 
might have from the first addressed themselves to the work. Or 
if that were considered too literal a fulfilment of vague election 
pledges, they might at any rate have postponed the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act to a proposal for dealing with the suffrage. 

But this would not have answered the purpose they have in 
view, as a very slight consideration of the situation will show. 

When the Ministry was first formed it was evident they would 
have the greatest difficulty in carrying on the business of the 
nation or retaining for long the confidence of the constituencies. 
Their triumph at the poll had been achieved, not on account of 
any intrinsic merit in the programme which they proposed, except 
such as indefinite promises of an unattainable Utopia may be 
thought to possess, but partly because of the inevitable wane in 
popularity which every administration experiences in a popular 
Constitution after the lapse of a few years, partly because trade 
and agriculture were depressed, and partly because the populace 
had been dazzled by the frantic efforts of the most impassioned 
orator of the day, seconded by the almost equally copious, if less 
eloquent, utterances of a large and heterogeneous array of fol- 
lowers, who, while unanimous upon no other point, coincided in the 
opinion that lavish and reckless abuse of their opponents could 
never be thrown away. With the foreign problems which awaited 
solution, and which their own action when in Opposition had 
rendered serious, they were quite unable to deal. Upon no one 
question of home policy were they agreed among themselves. 
Their speeches during the late recess prove that so recently as last 
winter they had come to no common understanding as to the 
scope of a Reform Bill or as to the general principles upon which 
to proceed. Under these circumstances it did not require the 
experience of Mr. Gladstone to perceive that if they were to retain 
their offices the utmost management would be required. To divert 
the public mind from South Africa, India, Affghanistan, and 
Egypt, some startling scheme of legislation must be initiated. 
But the doctrines propounded on the platform had been so 
diverse and so contradictory upon every subject which it might 
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be anticipated would form part of the Ministerial programme, that 

it was difficult to hit upon a measure which members fresh from 
their constituents could support with any shadow of consistency. 
The Irish Land Laws had, however, attracted little notice, and to 
revolutionize the tenure of land in that island naturally suggested 
itself as an appropriate device. To secure the necessary momentum 
they declined to re-enact the Peace Preservation Act, with results 
doubtless not anticipated by the shortsightedness of the Treasury 
Bench, but of which their predecessors had warned them, and for 
which the present Government must ever be held primarily 
responsible. And it is impossible not to see that the very diffi- 
culties evoked by their policy contributed to abstract the attention 
of the public from the unfulfilled pledges which had been so 
recently made. 

The day of reckoning could not, however, be indefinitely post- 
poned. A set of statesmen cannot remain for long before the 
public without an attempt to fulfil the engagements they have 
entered into, except at the risk of forfeiting all claim to confidence 
even from their most enthusiastic supporters. It was consequently 
necessary to fix upon some proposal which, while it should compel 
the assent of their followers, should be of such a character as would 
furnish them with a cry at the next Dissolution. For this purpose 
nothing could be better adapted than a Bill for the extension of 
the suffrage. By introducing it without any accompanying pro- 
visions for registration or redistribution, the susceptibilities of the 
representatives of small constituencies would remain unwounded ; 
the delicate questions connected with minority representation 
would be avoided; while they might rely upon the good sense of 
the Conservatives to reject the Bill, if they had an opportunity of 
doing so, and, as that opportunity would probably occur only in 
that chamber where that party was in a majority, they would be 
supplied with another convenient cry against the House of Lords. 
That this fate might be all the more likely to await the Bill, they 
deferred its introduction until, as I have already indicated, it could 
only be agreed to with the almost inevitable result that the next 
appeal to the electors would be unsatisfactory and inconclusive, and 
they have rendered the result certain by the concomitant intro- 
duction of other important measures, and by wasting the public 
time under the plea that their opponents are practising the arts of 
obstruction in endeavouring to extract from the Government some 
intelligible statement of its Egyptian policy. 

The stratagem is so transparent, and so well understood by all 
who have paid any attention to current events, that some apology 
is due to my readers for having dwelt so long upon it. But as 1 
wholly dissent from the conclusions which ‘‘ A Manchester Conser- 
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vative ” would draw from the situation, it is necessary to show that 
I am fully alive to it. We have now to consider the attitude 
which the House of Lords is to assume. 

In the first place let me repeat that their behaviour should not 
be influenced by the selfish dread of the consequences to themselves, 
or to their order, to which the Radicals always appeal when they 
wish to bully their Lordships. If the conscientious discharge of 
their duty results in their own overthrow, they will be consoled by 
the reflection that they have incurred that fate in the faithful 
execution of their trust; that, unlike the French noblesse of the 
last century, they have not been willing to sacrifice the good of 
their country to the preservation of their own position and privileges ; 
that they will leave to posterity an example of intrepidity and 
virtue which, in the still more perilous times which appear to be 
looming in a not distant future, may encourage others to withstand 
with, perhaps, greater success, the encroachments of the revolu- 
tionist. What is, indeed, to be apprehended for hereditary legis- 
lators, is that they should be open to a charge of timidity, that 
they should give just grounds for an accusation that, while they are 
ever ready to raise a feeble protest against the measures submitted 
to them, they are prepared to adopt them at the dictation of a 
Minister, or a threat of the Lower House; that they care more for 
their seats and their coronets than for the principles they profess, 
or for the country whose interests they are constituted to protect. 
Such a course would deprive them of the respect of every honest 
man, and could but ensure, if for a brief space it deferred, their 
destruction. There are those who think that on some recent occa- 
sions the House of Lords has given some colour to such an 
indictment, and that in each case it has weakened its hold upon 
the respect and affections of the English people. 

It is by no means certain that in rejecting the Franchise Bill 
the Conservative Majority in the House of Lords would be 
contravening the temporary feeling of the nation, still less that 
they would be acting in opposition to its mature judgment. The 
truth is that the genuine desire for reform in England amongst 
the unenfranchised is confined to some of the populous districts of 
the North, and the inhabitants on the outskirts of the large 
boroughs. I say genuine, because it is easy to raise a fictitious and 
fugitive demand for any legislative change by persuading the - 
unenlightened portion of the people that they are suffering injustice 
and a deprivation of their rights, and by magnifying the advantages 
which they would derive by admission to the ballot-box. 

The country has never yet had an opportunity of recording its 
opinion of this measure; and it is important to remember that the 
Radical Party, headed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone in his speech at 
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Leeds last winter, in threatening the Peers with its vengeance if 
they ventured to reject any Reform Bill, whatever its nature 
might be, which could be piloted in safety through the Com- 
mons, sounded a note of defiance not against the House of 
Lords in particular, but against second chambers in general ; 
for if it be reprehensible to reject a measure fragmentary in 
its character, but calculated to produce an organic change in 
the Constitution, the first time that it is brought forward, it 
necessarily follows that no review of the decisions of the repre- 
sentative assembly is permissible, and we are relegated to a polity 
more purely democratic than that at present existing in any 
civilized nation. It is not the hereditary principle which is at 
stake, but the liberties of the people. Is it seriously to be con- 
tended that no review of the decisions of a body peculiarly liable 
to arrive at hasty conclusions under the influence of Party feeling 
and strong excitement, and whose political complexion varies 
every five or six years, is at any moment at liberty to record 
irrevocably in the statute book the most fundamental modifications 
of the whole system of government without let or hindrance ? 
Such puerilities may be excused to a young politician in the heat 
of popular declamation (although they can hardly be pardoned in 
a Lord of the Treasury), but they will not endure the faintest 
calm examination. 

But even supposing the Bill to be generally acceptable to the 
country, I question whether the Peers, by acting upon their own 
judgment, would not rather raise than lower their character in the 
estimation of a nation who are as conspicuously distinguished by a 
capability of honouring firm and straightforward resolution, even 
while they condemn its application, as they are prone to despise 
vacillation and weakness even while they reward it by subdued 
and half-contemptuous applause. There are multitudes of Con- 
servatives on both sides of the Trent who think the House of Lords 
would lose more by indecision and timidity than by steady and 
consistent independence. 

It is a pity that people never trouble themselves to tell us 
what are the objects which they seek to attain by reform: 
whether, like Mr. Arthur Arnold, they consider all wisdom to 
dwell with majorities, and the solution of all problems to be found 
by the computation of noses, or whether, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have us believe, these desiderata are more commonly found 
in minorities ; whether it be reasonable that representation should 
have some reference to taxation, or whether they deem 
Mr. Bright’s sneer at ‘‘ Fancy Franchises” sufficiently potent to 
outweigh the traditions of whole generations of statesmen who 
flourished at no distant epoch, and who have, at any rate in times 
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past, been looked up to by those who are not disposed to admit 
that all understanding and knowledge proceeds from Birmingham ; 
whether they conceive that education establishes a title to be heard 
in the councils of the nation, as contended by Mr. Stuart Mill, or 
whether they prefer that Ignorance should cry out in St. Stephen’s, 
as well as in the street, and all men regard her. A little informa- 
tion on these points would help us to decide how far a Bill caleu- 
lated utterly to swamp the present electorate in 118 constituencies 
in the United Kingdom would promote the ends they have in view. 

“‘A Manchester Conservative” merely condescends to let us 
know “that the effect of the measure of enfranchisement now 
before Parliament will be favourable rather than the reverse to 
Conservatism of the new type—the popular Conservatism which 
Lord Beaconsfield always advocated.” It is the misfortune of the 
great men who are gone that the influence of their names is 
employed to dignify and enforce suggestions they would most 
earnestly repudiate could they speak for themselves. It was thus 
Lord Macaulay invoked the name of Mr. Pitt to hallow Whig 
Reform. Does anyone who knew Lord Beaconsfield, or who has 
ever studied his speeches, imagine that he would have countenanced 
such a lame and imperfect measure of reform as the Liberals now 
offer, merely because “‘ it might very possibly reveal the existence of 
a new Conservative stratum,” which in plain English means that a 
good many of the newly enfranchised would be Conservatives ; 
a fact nobody has ever disputed ! 

It would be interesting to know what the ‘ Conservatism of 
the new type” is. The support Lord Beaconsfield afforded to 
Conservatism was based upon the supposition that 
government by a limited monarchy—that is to say by a Consti- 
tution which admitted the joint control of public affairs by a 
sovereign, an hereditary chamber, and a popular assembly—was 
deeply rooted in the affections and in the respect of the working- 
classes. We are now assured that the classes he enfranchised will 
not endure the smallest interference with the action of the House 
of Commons. The exponents of this doctrine have no right to 
quote Lord Beaconsfield in their support. If their allegations be 
well founded he made a fatal error in relying upon the loyalty 
of the working-man to the Constitution. It is more likely that 
the new Conservatism is allied to another scheme, of which 
we have of late heard something, under the title of Tory 
Democracy. The name is a contradiction in terms, and the 
conceptions it embodies are obscure and absurd. In as far as it 
has any meaning, it seems to imply that the masses are to be per- 
suaded that a Queen and a House of Lords are to be maintained to 
register their desires without review, and carry out their behests 
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without consideration ; that under the egis of this mockery of free 
institutions ample scope may be given to spoliation and to revolution ; 
that so long as the shadow of the old order be preserved, no matter 
in how effete a condition, every dream of the Socialist and the 
Radical may be realized with safety and propriety. It is a notable 
instance of the evil attendant upon the undue supremacy of 
the popular element, that doctrines which the slightest political 
education would enable politicians (they cannot be called states- 
men) to avoid, should be promulgated with gravity and receive 
assent and support. 

If there is one lesson which true Toryism, based upon historical 
experience, teaches more than another, it is that the preponderance 
of any class or order in the community is invariably attended by 
misrule and oppression. A pure monarchy, an aristocracy, a 
democracy, alike lead to despotism, whether it be the despotism of 
one man, of the few, or of the many. No man, or body of men, 
has ever possessed uncontrolled power without abusing it. The 
wisdom of Constitutional statesmen has ever been directed to con- 
trive checks upon the unrestrained exercise of authority by the 
Sovereign, or by either House of the Legislature. It has been the 
boast of England, that in the days when the authority of the Crown 
threatened the liberties of the subject, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment had virtue sufficient to sacrifice their lives and substance in 
defence of freedom; that when the over-grown resources of the 
Barons menaced the King, and tyrannized over the people, heroic 
monarchs had the talent and the courage to contend for their own 
independence and the welfare of their subjects. But in these later 
days, when the tide of democracy is rising like a flood, when the 
experience of other nations cries aloud with warning voice to a 
country like our own, whose institutions have been for centuries 
their envy and their admiration, is there no Party ready to take 
its stand upon any firm or intelligible ground, no determination or 
energy to stem the torrent ? We seem'to have become infected with 
the same delusions which have so long possessed the Whig Party, 
which led them to adopt Radical measures as their own under the 
belief that they would receive Radical support and earn Radical 
gratitude. It is remarkable that no one sees this more clearly 
than the Whigs themselves, as Mr. Goschen’s speeches constantly 
remind us. Let me quote one passage from his speech on house- 
hold suffrage in 1878 :— 


As the basis of the Constitution was widened, and the suffrage extended, he wanted 
to know—it was a delicate question—was the Executive power strong enough to hold 
its own? did statesmen still hold their own against all the gusts of popular opinion and 
passion? He did not see that the Conservative Party, in that case, had the 
same powers of resistance; and that well-known characteristic of democracy, the 
weakening of individual responsibility, and of the responsibility of statesmen, was 
clearly becoming a characteristic of the present time. 
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Every word here cited is even more to the purpose now than when 
it was uttered; the misfortune is that Whig utterances are rarely 
supported by Whig votes. They are “ Vox et preterea—fuga !” 

We are told that the old Conservatism is dead, and that the new 
‘Conservatism has taken its place. In like manner fifty years ago 
the knell of the Toryism of Pitt and Canning was rung, and the 
Conservatism of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli took its place. In 
each instance old principles are abandoned and new ones adopted— 
in each a distinct advance is made towards democracy. But in 
each something further is involved: men’s minds are not only 
changed, they are also unsettled. The common basis of action is 
removed, and for a time no other supplies its place. We have con- 
spicuous proof of this in the article to which we have alluded, and 
in the proceedings of Members in Parliament. One man attacks the 
House of Lords; another assails leasehold property ; another would 
extinguish the representation of the loyal portion of the Irish people ; 
and all this is done, not upon any system, but merely with the hardly- 
concealed object of catching as many votes as possible. If the 
whole duty of man in Opposition be to get into office as soon as 
possible, and if his highest enjoyment be the applause of popular 
meetings, this matters little. But if there be a right and a wrong 
in politics ; if it be the function of statesmen through good report 
and through evil report to uphold the one and to withstand the 
other; if rank and station and a voice in the Legislature be 
granted in order that their recipients may direct their countrymen 
in the paths of truth and justice, undeterred by the outery of 
mobs, and unswayed by motives of personal advantage, or of selfish 
aggrandisement : no new lights can adequately replace those imme- 
morial principles upon which the freedom and the welfare of society 
have ever and must ever depend, and from the violation of which 
disaster has always and must always ensue. Grave is the respon- 
sibility of a statesman who, incited by the clamour of his adherents 
and by the exigencies of party conflict, abandons the post it is his 
business to maintain, to secure from a lower position an evanescent 
advantage over his opponents; and yet more serious is his guilt 
who lends his voice to swell a storm which, but for his interven- 
tion, might have abated, who prompts to surrender, and leads the 
way to retreat. No proof has been offered that the views enunciated 
by “A Manchester Conservative” are shared by the bulk of his 
countrymen, or that he has any right to express their sentiments. 
But if they be indeed entertained, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
they will receive neither countenance nor support from the Tory 
members of either House of Parliament. 


Percy. 
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THERE are few people, I suppose, whofhave not experienced a feeling 
of reluctance to revisit places where, once upon a time, they were 
not happy. Like horses, men “shy ’’ when they are expected to 
pass spots where they have been maltreated. It was no such feel- 
ing, but very much the reverse, that deterred me, for many years, 
from revisiting Florence. But at last, taking my courage in my 
two hands, I found myself, not many weeks ago, standing once 
again in the spring sunshine injthe Piazza della Signoria, gazing 
with renewed wonder at the Tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
work conceived by the human mind and fashioned by human 
hands, that produces, it seems to me, the most sublime of impres- 
sions by the simplest of expedients. Smiling at Marzocco—for 
who can fail to do so that remembers the truly Florentine 
purpose to which he was put in the year of Our Lord 1364?— 
and instinctively looking up, by way of precaution, as I ascended 
the steps of the palace, to make sure that another Senator was 
not being thrown out of the window, like to him who, in his 
fall, broke the arm of Michael Angelo’s “ David,” I paused a 
moment or two, partly for;the beauty of it, and partly for “‘ auld 
lang syne,” to watch the gambols of the boy and the dolphin out 
of whom Verocchio composed his fanciful bronze fountain, and then 
ascended with solemn steps and slow, as befits the sanctity of the 
place, by stair after stair, to the vast Sala det Cinquecento, con- 
structed in the year 1495, at the inspiration of Savonarola, to 
accommodate the Consiglio Grande, after Piero de’ Medici had been 
expelled from Florence. Suddenly I was there, and lo! he was 
there too, in massive marble, thundering celestial menaces across 


the vast vacant space. 
A 
Girolamo Savonarola 
Dopo 
Trecentottantaquattro Anni 
L’ Italia Redenta 
XXV. Giugno 
1882, 


After three hundred and eighty-four years! Solong! So little! 
At the further end of the hall still sits Leo X., son of Lorenzo, 
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whom Savonarola refused, even at the point of death, to shrive, 
because he would not surrender the Government of One, and give 
back her liberties to Florence. Between these two figures there 
stretches a distance of 170 feet—nothing else! There they con- 
front each other; the Pontiff, fat, sleek, placid, and splendidly 
attired ; the Friar, lean, wan, clad in shapeless serge. 

You have only to go to the window, and look out upon the spot 
where he was burnt. You have only to ascend a flight of steps 
to find yourself in the most daintily-proportioned and most 
exquisitely-decorated little chapel in the world, the Capella di San 
Bernardo, where he administered the Sacrament, first to Fra 
Domenico and Fra Silvestro, and then to himself, before it was 
announced to them that ‘‘ they must go down to the Piazza” and 
be executed. 

It was a tender and characteristic thought that led the Floren- 
tines of to-day to place the statue of Savonarola in the Hall where 
“three hundred and eighty-four years,” after the disappearance of 
the Consiglio Grande, the first King of United Italy opened his 
first Parliament in Florence. Equally tender and equally charac- 
teristic is it of them to have inscribed upon its pedestal that it is 
erected to Girolamo Savonarola by “ L’Italia Redenta.” Yet, 
after other and remoter thoughts had passed through me as I 
stood there after so long an absence, this thought, too, pressed 
itself upon my mind. Politically, Italy has been redeemed; and 
one feels deep joy and thankfulness that the beautiful sad lines of 
Leopardi no longer apply to her :— 

Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 

Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 

Piangi, ché ben hai donde, Italia mia, 


Le genti a vincer nata 
E nella fausta sorte e nella ria. 


But there is redemption, and redemption ; and could Savonarola 
revisit the city and the land he loved so passionately, would he, 
with his sombre soul and his anti-mundane aspirations, endorse or 
accept the phrase “Italia Redenta”? It is true that neither a 
lustful Borgia, nor a luxurious Medici, occupies the Chair of Peter. 
The Pontifical Throne is occupied, and has long been occupied, by 
2 Pope of simple life, blameless manners, and profound convictions. 
Savonarola could no longer say with truth, as with truth he said, 
from the pulpit of the Duomo, ‘three hundred and eighty-four 
years ” ago :— 

This excommunication tomes from Rome: 

From Rome that spends its nights in harlotries, 


Its noons in gossiping in choir, and turns 
Altars to counters whereon gold may chink. 
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Upon the seat of Solomon it sits, 
Provoking all that pass. It multiplies 
In Italy, in France, in Spain—where not ? 
Its fornications. Out with thy sword, O Lord, 
And smite this ribald meretricious Church, 
Its palaces, its pomp! Thy justice flash, 
And give it up to hatred! Horses and dogs, 
Courtiers and trappings, perfumes, tapestries, 
Is this the Church of God? All things they sell, 
Marriage and masses, pardons, benefices, 
And excommunicate who will not buy. 
J will not buy their favour. 

The Roman Church may possibly be out of harmony with the 
spirit of the age. But he who feels himself most obliged to 
dissent from its intellectual conclusions must avow, if he be 
candid, that it exhibits its antagonism to the spirit of the age in 
no respect more signally than in this: that it is virtuous and 
austere, while the world around it is luxurious beyond precedent 
and sensual beyond example. 

With the Rome of to-day, therefore, I think Savonarola would 
have no quarrel. But what would be his attitude towards Florence, 
and towards L’Italia Redenta, the Italy that the Florentines would 
assure him has been redeemed ? I descend, and once more stand 
in the Piazza della Signoria, possibly on the very spot where, in 
reply to the declaration of the Bishop of Vasona, as instructed by 
the Pope, ‘I separate you from the Church, militant and 
triumphant,” Savonarola uttered his last words on earth : 

. There, you trip. 
Militant, yes! Triumphant? ‘Tis not yours. 
How pleasant it is! All the senses are satisfied. The sun shines, 
as alone it knows how to shine in Italy. The picturesque people 
come and go. What you can hence see of the Bargello and the 
Badia are grateful to look upon. The Loggia of Orcagna has 
lost none of its charm. Walk a few paces, and you may sate your 
eyes upon Giotto’s Campanile, upon the Baptistery, upon Santa 
Maria del Fiore itself. Wander where you will, you will be satis- 
fied, and more than satisfied, or you are indeed difficult to please. 
Hence to San Marco, if you like, as the Arrabbiati and Com- 
pagnacci did, when they were baulked by Savonarola of the Ordeal 
of Fire. But you will find there no one in the garb of Dominick, 
no hairshirts, no rosaries, no missals, no crucifixes, save those of 
Fra Girolamo himself, kept in a glass case as obsolete curiosities, 
and which, with more of the same sort, you may see on paying the 
sum of tenpence. The frescoes of Fra Angelico are still upon the 
walls of the various cells; but no one is praying before them. 
They are being copied, and photographs of them are for sale, 
which are bought and will be framed, and hung up in their houses 
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on their return home, by people who like the esthetic but not the 
austere side of Monasticism and the Dark Ages. If you want to 
apprize yourself how far Italy or Florence has been ‘‘ redeemed ” 
in the sense in which Savonarola understood redemption, come 
along to the Lungo L’Arno and the Cascine. Very crowded, and 
very bright in every way, is the Via de’ Cerretani ; if possible, still 
more crowded and more agreeable the Via Tornabuoni. The shop 
windows are dight with gauds of every kind; every vivid stuff, 
every glittering silk, every ingenious gewgaw modern industry 
produces. There are photographs of many fair and some brazen 
women. I do not observe any notification of a Sermon, or an 
** Exposition of the Psalms,” by any Frate of San Marco, or any 
other rigid Confraternity ; but invitations, in very large letters, to 
the Opera at the Pergola, to French and Italian Comedies at this 
Theatre and that, to Concerts at the Sala Filarmonica, to the drol- 
leries of Stentorello in the Ognissanti, and to the Ballet and 
Birrerie, everywhere. How the flowers abound, and no thorns 
anywhere, along the marble seats outside the stately palaces! 
People tastefully dressed are eating ices or crunching bonbons at 
Jocosa’s. They are doing the same at Doney’s. Men faultlessly 
attired, and supreme artists in the southern craft of dolce far niente, 
are standing outside the Circolo or Club, and make occhiate at all 
the pretty, and some of the not pretty women, that pass. At the 
Ponte Trinita, the frustini—an old Florentine word, very familiar 
to me twenty years ago, and for which, I suppose, the modern 
English equivalentis ‘“‘mashers”’—are sitting and dangling their legs 
on the balustrade of the embankment of the Arno, waiting for the 
Beatrice that is to enchain them for all time with a glance. They 
were doing this yesterday at the same hour; they will be doing it 
again to-morrow; they will continue to do it till other frustini 
push them from their stools. It is the thing to do. It is the only 
thing to do. 

Walk or drive along the Arno till you come to the Cascine. All 
Florence is going in the same direction, in barouche, in brougham, 
in landau, in victoria, in dog-cart, gig, or bagarino, no one vehicle 
resembling another, but all of them bent on the same object, that 
of permitting their occupants to see and be seen by the self-same 
people, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. From the Porta Romana 
up to San Miniato, and down again to what used to be the old gate 
San Niccolo, there is the most beautiful carriage-drive, one may 
safely say, the world contains. It gently winds, and twists, and 
curves, now mounting, now descending, for a distance of nearly 
three miles, presenting at every turn some fresh aspect of that 
matchless panorama of mountains and marble city which is con- 
jured up to the mind’s eye whenever anyone utters the word 
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Florence. It is known as the Viale dei Colli, and its construe- 
tion contributed largely to the financial embarrassments of the 
Municipio when the Florentines fondly fancied that the Capital 
would abide with them, at least for a goodly spell of time. It is 
utterly deserted, save by strangers who perhaps traverse it once, 
in order to say that they have done so. For the Florentines 
themselves it has no existence. Why? Simply because they do 
not want to look at Fiesole, at Monte Morello, at the towers and 
belfries and bridges of their own fair city, but at each other, and 
the Viale dei Colli is too spacious for that purpose. Accordingly 
they cling to the Cascine with unchangeable tenacity. The Cascine 
is spacious, likewise ; but it can be conveniently cut into sections, 
and “all Florence” haunts one little section of it only, so that 
the smart ladies and the frustint can be perpetually passing and 
repassing each other, and the disiato riso, the looked-for smile, 
or the reiterated glance, may be repeated da capo without inter- 
mission. 

That the Florentines are not singular in this respect, will be 
allowed by anyone who knows the ways of London, of Paris, or of 
Vienna. Man is a gregarious animal, and fashionable man is 
peculiarly so. But in London, or Paris, or Vienna, one place is 
pretty much as good as another ; whereas, in Florence, though the 
least beautiful place is more beautiful than all the beauty of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, taken together, there are spots and 
points of such surpassing loveliness that, when they are deserted, 
one moralizes over the hardened indifference of the modern 
dwellers in cities to anything but horses and carriages, shop 
windows, well-made gowns, nods, and becks, and smiles, and inter- 
ludes of conversation of immemorial triteness. 

The modern Florentines are no worse than other moderns, all 
the world over. But they are no better; no more serious, no more 
austere, no more like what Savonarola wanted them to be. They 
have erected a monument to him after ‘three hundred and eighty- 
four” years; but in formal marble, not in reformed manners. 
The delicious villa and gardens of Careggi, whither Savonarola 
was summoned by Lorenzo, when he was dying, are main- 
tained in their pristine condition. There is a bed, and a priedicu, 
and a portrait of Savonarola, in the room in which Lorenzo 
‘turned his face to the wall” when the Friar of Saint Mark 
exclaimed, ‘‘Die, by my voice unshriven,” and went back to 
Florence. There is nothing else, save your own reflections, if 
you happen to have any. Everywhere there is homage, in marble, 
on canvas, in inscription, to the ‘ Hieronymus Ferrariensis Ordinis 
Predicatorum,” whose tragic life has been so admirably written by 
Professor Pasquale Villari, than whom Italy contains no truer 
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member of that Aristocracy of Letters for which I recently 
ventured to plead. But I fear the service is lip-service only. 
Sometimes, after catching glimpses of the elegant splendour of 
the denizens of Florence, I used to stand and wait, thinking that, 
perhaps, down one of its side streets would come young boys and 
girls, dressed like angels, and singing— 

Vanities! Vanities! Bring out your Vanities, 

Rouge-pots and scented girdles, spices, gums, 

Snares of the Evil One. Give up your drugs 

Intoxicating perfumes, subtle scents 

That lull the soul to slumber and arouse 

The sleeping senses in their swinish sty, 

And make them nose for garbage. Give them all up, 

Lascivious fripperies, corsets, and the bait 

Of perforated sandals! 

Vanities! Vanities! Bring out your Vanities! 

All of your Vanities bring out to burn! 
What a bonfire there would be! But no boys nor maidens in 
celestial garb made their appearance; but only more fripperies, 
more 

Unguents and patches, tresses false, and tricks 

Of meretricious beauty, specious dyes, 

Henna, vermilion, all of them Vanities. 

Could Savonarola once again visit Florence, he would have to 
confess that though ‘‘ Rome” has mended its manners, Florence 
has not, and that Lorenzo the Magnificent is still Master of the 
Revels. He would have to return to the other world with the 
despairing cry, “‘ Thou hast conquered, Medicean !” 

I hope no one thinks I am trying to preach a sermon. Only it 
so happens that I did, once upon a time, consort a good deal with 
these two striking types of the eternal conflict between the Flesh 
and the Spirit, Lorenzo the Magnificent and Savonarola the Friar, 
and that it is not easy for me to visit Florence afresh without 
observing which of the two, “ after three hundred and eigh+y-four 
years,” is at present in the ascendant. ‘A Girolamo Savonarola 
L’ Italia Redenta. 1882.” Even for those of us who longed for, 
strove for, and still heartily rejoice over, a United Italy, the 
inscription has its unconscious irony. What Savonarola himself 
would say to it, can be surmised only by those who may have read 
the series of sermons he delivered in the Lent of a.p. 1497 upon 
Ezechiel. Would he not again thunder out, as he thundered then: 
“To mi maraviglio come per li peccati vostri non si apre la terra e 
non vi assorbe.” ‘Tam lost in amazement that for your sins the 
earth does not open and swallow you all up.” * 

All of which means, it seems to me, that, looked at objectively 
and with an absence of all prepossession, theological or other, 
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Florence—and the same may be said of Italy generally—is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the age, and cherishes the 
ideals, such as they are, of the century in which we find ourselves. 
If railways, tramways, telephones, and every material convenience, 
can “‘redeem” a nation, then no one need be anxious concerning 
the redemption of Italy. Its redemption is certain. The Italians 
are the most practical people in the world, and have as profound 
an admiration for English looms and English ironworks as English 
people, or some of them, have for Italian palaces and Italian 
mountains. Milan, Florence, Rome are intersected with tram- 
ways; and, as everybody knows, vaporetti or little steamboats ply 
on the Grand Canal at Venice. Giorgio Tagliapietra, the good- 
looking gondolicre who was recently my guide, philosopher, and 
friend, reminding me of much that I had forgotten since 1863, 
and telling me much that I never knew, speaking in that gentle 
dialect from which all the consonants seem to have fallen out, as 
the bits of hard marble had fallen out of the mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
till they were recently repaired, leaving only the gold ground-work, 
joined his laments to mine over the obtrusion of the noise and 
bustle of steam upon the stately silence of the wheelless ways of 
Venice. ‘‘And to think,” said Giorgio, “that permission was 
given to the vaporetti to ply by a Venetian noble, a family that 
had produced Doges!” But I am forced to add that it was made 
clear to me, in pursuing the conversation, that Giorgio would have 
been of a somewhat different opinion had the vaporetti belonged to 
himself. He is a gondolier, and the steamboat interferes with the 
profits of the gondola. Naturally, I would rather the vaporetti 
were not there, or, shall I say, that their traffic was suspended 
for my special behoof when I happen to be in Venice, by a 
decree issued by another descendant of the Doges? That would 
be a truly British demand, and one that is, to all intents and 
purposes, advanced by those persons who wish Italy to preserve 
its Roman, medieval, or Renaissance aspect intact, in order that 
when they are good enough to leave Holland Park or Chelsea 
Embankment for a little time, and cross the Alps, their esthetic 
sensibilities may not be offended or their holiday enjoyment inter- 
fered with. Iam conscious of sharing their exquisite selfishness ; 
and what anguish the two chimneys at each end of the point of 
vision on the Arno in Florence have cost me, I should not like to 
say. But, short of condemning chimneys altogether—which would 
be as useless as “‘ screaming against the calm facts of creation ”— 
I do not see how Florence is to be deprived of them for my 
occasional delectation. They are horrible to look upon, no doubt ; 
afflicting eye-sores that used not to be there before Italy was 
“redeemed.” Italy was a Sleeping Beauty in those days. The 
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Coliseum was at once a ruin and a forest; the buffaloes blinked in 
the Forum ; the Palatine was a verdurous sepulchre, not a labelled 
museum; Venice sighed and sang, always in the minor key; and 
Florence was not only fair, but faultlessly fair. It was a world of 
charm and enchantment for a sojourning artist or a vagrant poet.. 
But the Sleeping Beauty has awoke; and the hammer rings on 
her anvil ; the bellows are at work by the furnace ; the locomotive 
puffs and snorts; the safety-valves whistle; anthracite has 
become more prized than marble; everybody is astir; there is a 
coming and a going; the words pronti. and partenza ring through 
the land; and Rome is angry and mortified because Turin has - 
succeeded in having a Great Exhibition while Rome for the present 
has failed. But, pazienza!/ and the Forum will yet be covered in 
with glass and with iron girders, and Manchester shirtings will take 
the first prize in an “ exhibit” on the spot where Horace was 
button-holed upon the Sacred Way. Italia fara da se was pro- 
phesied truly; and this is what the modern Italians propose to 
make of Italy. In other words, they intend to ‘‘ redeem ” them- 
selves from the reproach of possessing only “‘ ruins and a garden.” 
They have grown rather tired of the “ fatal gift of beauty,” and 
they propose to be useful instead. Again, let me say, I am not 
“taking sides,” any more than I intended to take sides with 
Savonarola against Lorenzo de’ Medici, or with Lorenzo de’ Medici 
against Savonarola. I am onlv describing things as they are. 
I am writing about Italia Redenta; and this is how Italy is being 
redeemed. They give their locomotives high-sounding names: 
Encelado, Ipocrate, and such like. But locomotives, ever more 
locomotives ; iron rails, iron roofs, iron everything ; these are the 
objects most coveted by redeemed Italy. 

Go where you will, you will find either that modern Industrial- 
ism has invaded and is possessing itself of the place, or its 
denizens are bewailing themselves because it has not yet done so. 
How delightful it used to be, for the alien dilettante, slowly to 
pursue his way behind the bells of deliberate roadsters, assisted 
up the hills by a team of dori, from Rome to Florence, halting at 
Civita Castellana, halting at Narni, halting at Clitumnus, halting 
at Spoleto, halting at Cortona, halting at Assisi, lingering at 
Perugia! Now there is a whistle and a whiff, a few turns of the 
erank, half a dozen “‘ cinque minuti di fermata,” and ecco! you who 
breakfasted by the Tiber are rather too early for dinner upon the 
Arno. I remember once having to make out my own bill—I think 
it was at Terni—because the padrone was new to the work, and 
vowed he did not know what to charge, and he wanted me to give 
him an idea what travellers would be willing to pay. I remember, 
too, the second time I visited Assisi, just eighteen years ago, the 
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only persons I observed there were monks, and one old crone, as 
moss-grown as the big untenanted piazza in which she sate spin- 
ning, and who, when she saw me and my companion, forthwith, 
without interrupting her labours, began tremulously chanting a 
stornello—perhaps it was an impromptu—in which amore, fiore, 
and dolore figured chiefly. Versifying on the primitive passions 
cannot be difficult in a language in which “love,” ‘‘ flower,’’ and 
“grief” happen to rhyme. I spent a couple of days at Assisi 
this last April; and the place, though still retaining much that 
is simple and stationary in its aspect, seemed to me to have 
changed its appearance and character very materially since 1866. 
It has its own Carnival and its own theatre, and two omni- 
buses meet every train that stops at what the railway calls 
Assisi, but what is properly Santa Maria degli Angelithe Por- 
ziuncula of St. Francis—a couple of miles down the hill. But 
the dark-eyed lissom daughter of the house, that was so anxious 
my fare should be good and my slumbers sound, was by no 
means of opinion that there is life of any kind in Assisi. There 
was no commercio ; and when she had said that, she had, in her 
estimation, condemned the place conclusively. She afterwards 
observed sententiously, ‘‘ Si lavora, si dorme, e poi si more”—* one 
works, one sleeps, and then one dies.” But I discovered that she 
knew enough French to thumb Parisian novels when she had the 
opportunity, and that she ‘“ played a little” on the piano. That 
accounted to me for her lugubrious philosophy. When once a 
young woman takes to reading modern romances, it is probable 
that she will end by regarding the making of beds, the cooking 
of polpetti, and the doing of her duty generally, as exceedingly 
uncongenial and low occupations. 

The triple crown of convents, a veritable tiara of monnatie 
beauty, power, and holiness, still surmounts the hill of Assisi. 
The Sanctuary of St. Francis, with its three churches one above 
another, is still the genius of the place. I have never been 
able to reconcile myself to its being tenanted by what are called 
Possidenti, that is to say, Franciscans who, as a community, are 
allowed to possess property. Nothing will ever persuade me that 
St. Francis intended any follower of his to live save from hand to 
mouth. The barefooted children that saluted one when I first saw 
Assisi, with— 

O Signorina, 

Qualche cosina, 

Per caritade 

Della Madonna 

E tutt’ i santi 
—I forget the rest—were, I am convinced, taught that metrical 
petition by mothers who had been taught by mothers, who by 
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mothers again had been taught, that had for tutors St. Francis 
and Santa Chiara. They have disappeared; and if they are 
learning to live by honest labour rather than by alms, they share 
in one aspect of the redemption of Italy in which we may all 
rejoice. But if St. Francis is to have followers at all, they had 
better follow him ; and I am old-fashioned enough to prefer to see 
a Franciscan community penniless and in brown serge and sandals, 
than in shoes, stockings, and black cassocks. Still, the line of 
“holy poverty ” should, perhaps, be drawn somewhere; and I saw 
something and learnt something this time at Assisi which seemed 
to me very curious, and will, I fancy, be thought so by most 
Englishmen. The original convent of Santa Chiara, a little way 
out of Assisi itself, was given by St. Francis to his female follower 
in Christ. Santa Chiara is now in Assisi itself; and there, in 
a splendid shrine, where lights tended by mute nuns never cease 
to burn, the body of the Saint, discovered some few years back in 
a petrified condition, lies gorgeously attired. But the old Santa 
Chiara is now called San Damiano; and though at odd times I 
have seen, and stayed at, a certain number of Franciscan convents, 
never have I beheld one so unutterably dirty, or tenanted by 
monks so ignorant and unsavoury, as those of San Damiano. 
I am not one of those persons who regard Monks and Monasteries 
as subjects for invective or scorn. On the contrary, it seems to 
me, the cloister may conceivably be a fitting harbour of refuge for 
devout or timid souls; for him or her, for instance, as Goldsmith 
says— 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 

Life outside monasteries is not so admirable in every respect 
that life inside them need be jeered at. But I do not think Saint 
Francis meant any of his followers to be so deplorably dirty and 
uninstructed as the denizens of San Damiano. How was it, I 
asked them, that they were still there? There are convents, like 
that of Assisi, or like that of Monte Cassino, for instance, which 
the law suppressing conventual establishments allows still to exist, 
in consideration of their being monuments of art or seats of learn- 
ing. San Damiano is scarcely either of these. It was explained to 
me thata “ricco Inglese” had bought the convent; it had thus 
become private property, and he could do what he liked with his 
own. I was curious to discover who the rich Englishman was that 
thought he was rendering a service to Italy or humanity by pro- 
longing the existence of San Damiano, as at present constituted. 
It turned out to be the Marquis of Ripon, the Governor-General 
of India! Whereupon I went my way, in no degree shaken in 
reverence for Saint Francis or in admiration for the thirteenth 
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century, but somewhat confirmed in previous doubt as to the 
wisdom of certain persons who figure as statesmen and rulers of 
men in the very different century in which we live. 

There prevails an idea in England that the Roman Catholic 
Church has entirely lost its hold upon the Italian people. I doubt 
that very much. With most people who think so, the wish is 
father to the thought; with members of the Anglican Com- 
munion because they do not love ‘“ Rome”; with members of 
no communion because they dislike Churches of every kind. I 
passed an hour in the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, a vast 
edifice, containing another little church—lI do not mean a chapel, 
but a church, walls, roof, and all—known as the Porziuncula, which 
is the very cradle of the spiritual work of Saint Francis, and the 
centre of the devotion felt for him. It was Sunday, and mass was 
being said inside this little shrine, into which as many persons 
crowded as could, while the rest were content to kneel outside, and 
as near to it as might be. They were in holiday attire, poor, 
evidently very poor ; but how they prayed! men, women, children, 
about an equal number of each. If I am answered that they were 
ignorant peasants, then I would bid the person who offers that 
explanation to frequent the churches in Florence, Rome, Turin, or 
even Bologna. He will then be in a better position for forming an 
opinion upon the subject, more especially if he bears in mind that, 
in Roman Catholic countries, churches are frequented at all hours, 
though mostly before travelling Englishmen are out of bed, and 
that people pray at all sorts of odd times. The breach between 
Italy and the Papacy is unhappily not yet healed, and the per- 
plexity it causes both to sensible politicians and to devout souls is 
considerable. In Rome itself, as might be expected, this perplexity 
is felt the most keenly. Politicians, who are determined that Italy 
shall remain united, that Rome shall be its Capital, and that the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy shall never be restored, are often 
forced to appear opposed to the Church, when in reality they accept 
all its dogmas and observe all its rites; and many pious spirits 
feel compelled to hold aloof from politics altogether, or even to 
seem to approve the temporal pretensions of the Papacy, because 
they are shocked and irritated by the tone and tactics of the 
extreme anti-Papal Party, though in their heart of hearts they 
love Italy, and would rather that the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals confined their energies to matters spiritual. In Italy, 
as elsewhere—though less than elsewhere—there are aggressive 
adversaries of all Churches and all Supernatural Creeds, and who 
lose no opportunity of making themselves as offensive as they can 
to the bulk of their fellow-countrymen. They cannot erect a statue 
to Garibaldi at Loreto without wishing to inscribe upon its pedestal 
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an ill-mannered gibe at the particular form of worship with which 
Loreto has for centuries been associated. Between these rude 
fanatics and the Encyclicals in which the restoration of the Roman 
States to Papal control is again affirmed, men of good sense and 
right feeling sometimes find it difficult to steer. But the steering 
is accomplished, nevertheless ; and the abandonment by the Italian 
nation of the Roman Catholic creed is as little likely as the resti- 
tution to Leo XIII. of the territories given to his predecessors by 
the Countess Matilda. 

It might be supposed that a place like Ravenna would exhibit 
something of the regretful composure of Assisi, for it, too, is full 
of sanctuaries of the past. But, perhaps, of all places in Italy, 
Ravenna gives the Government the most trouble. Not that it 
sighs for the return of Papal Exarchs. On the contrary, it is 
Republican in character, and its Republicanism is of an extreme 
type. Its citizens are perpetually making ‘‘ demonstrations,” and 
a “crack” regiment is at present kept there, in order to overawe 
them into decent behaviour. Fortunately, Ravenna is very much 
out of the way, and does not spread contagion very far. I should 
think Anita Garibaldi, the first wife of the patriotic Red-shirt, is 
the only woman that has given her name to a city square. There 
is a Piazza Anita Garibaldi at Ravenna, and a very pretty one it 
is. Inacorner of it is one of the ancient churches of Ravenna, 
for which alone anyone now-a-days thinks of visiting the city, 
unless it be to pay a pilgrimage to the tomb of Dante. The divine 
poet has a charmingly quiet resting-place, and hard by is the house 
where Byron lived for eight months, writing vigorously. The ground 
floor is a caf/?, but the upper part must be pretty much what it was 
when he wrote in it Cain, Sardanapalus, The Two Foscari, the 
fifth canto of Don Juan, and much beside. There is an inscription 
concerning him on the outer wall; and mignonette and sweet- 
smelling stock were in bloom at the window out of which he must 
often have leaned. I drove out to the Pineta to verify its alleged 
disappearance, and found that, for miles near Ravenna, the 

** Evergreen forest, which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me,” 


is practically dead. There is plenty of undergrowth ; and there are 
violets innumerable. But the “immemorial wood ” is a sepulchre 
of gaunt dead trunks and withered branches. The poor people of 
the Commune will suffer, I fear, from its disappearance ; for many 
a faggot was gathered there to boil the pot and mitigate the wintry 
cold. The Commune itself, too, will thereby lose an income that 
must be supplied from some other source; and what is the source 
to be? The canker from which Italia Redenta is really suffering is 
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excessive taxation; and only the most thrifty, the most patient, aye, 
and the most industrious people in the world, would put up with it. 
It does the Italians infinite honour that they should have borne 
this vexatious burden in order to pay their way, balance income 
and expenditure, and suppress their forced paper currency. But if 
Italian statesmen be wise, they will now concentrate their thoughts 
upon reduction of taxation. Should -they fail to do so, I fear there 
is a troubled future for their successors. The Inchiesta Agraria, or 
Agricultural Commission, has revealed startling facts, both as to 
the burdens laid upon land and as to the deplorable condition of the 
agricultural labourer. Italian statesmanship wants to equalize 
the Land Tax throughout Italy, as we in India have equalized the 
Salt Tax. But as Northern Italy is now much more heavily taxed 
in this respect than Southern Italy, the Deputies from the South 
resent and resist the suggestion. ‘‘ Look,” they say, “at the rail- 
ways there are in Northern Italy. Provinces thus favoured, and 
which possess such facilities for conveying their agricultural produce 
to market, ought naturally to pay more than districts comparatively 
destitute of this advantage.” There seems some force in the argu- 
ment. But the working of what are called the laws of political 
economy is far more subtle and incalculable than their erudite and 
unbending exponents appear to imagine; and there are places in 
Italy where the population, instead of being benefited, has been 
injured, by the arrival of railroads. Formerly, as the produce of 
the vintage could not be profitably transported from the spot where 
it was gathered, it was consumed by the peasants. Came the iron 
way, and a railway station, and away went the wine. The culti- 
vators of the soil are worse off than before; only the owner, and 
the middle-man, reaping any advantage. In Tuscany, where the 
Mezzeria or Metayer system prevails, this could not happen; and 
many Italians are of opinion that in the extension of this system 
of tenure to the entire tenantry is to be sought the solution for their 
agricultural problems. But, on the other hand, the difficulty of 
introducing it would be enormous ; and in Tuscany, where it is of 
ancient date, agricultural prosperity has long been fostered by the 
application to the soil of the wealth accumulated in more stirring 
and prosperous days by owners who were engaged in the profitable 
pursuit of commerce. 

The redemption of Italy has not been, and could not be, achieved 
without lavish expenditure. Heaven helps the nation that helps 
itself; and the only way in which a nation bent upon being strong 
and respected can help itself is by fighting, or by showing at least 
that it is prepared to fight, if its claims are controverted. But the 
claim of Italy to be an independent Power is now everywhere 
acknowledged save in a few sacristies; and the Italians could well 
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afford to cease building huge and costly ironclads, and considerably 
to reduce the dimensions of their army. I have little doubt that 
one of the indispensable conditions of the intimate relations that 
associate Italy with Germany is the maintenance by Italy of an 
efficient military force. But Prince Bismarck is a statesman who 
would quickly apprehend the plea that no State can remain effi- 
cient, even in the military sense, which is fostering discontent among 
its subjects by excessive and intolerable taxation. It would be diffi- 
cult to overrate the benefits Italy has reaped from its army. After 
having been the instrument for securing national freedom, it has 
served as a school of national education to all who have passed 
through its ranks; first purging them of their provincialism, and 
then sending them back to their homes as witnesses and evangelists 
of the irreversible unity of the Italian people under a single sceptre. 
But that work has been done; and the problem of the hour for 
Italian statesmen, which will remain the problem for some years to 
come, is how to reduce the annual expenditure of the State by two 
or three millions. This year in Florence, and the year previously 
in Rome, and in Rome again the year before that, I was present at 
the Review held in honour of the King’s birthday. It is a sugges- 
tive and inspiriting sight to see the King of United Italy emerge 
from the Palace of the Quirinal, where so many Popes have been 
elected, and at the head of a brilliant Staff ride up the Via 
Nazionale, hung with the Italian tricolor, and lined with Italian 
freemen, to the Piazza of the Baths of Diocletian, and there watch 
thousands of stalwart Italian soldiers file past him in the hot 
Roman sunshine. It is almost equally suggestive, and yet more 
pleasant—as anything in Florence is more pleasant than anywhere 
else—to see a kindred sight in the meadows of the Cascine, with 
its beautiful spring foliage at one’s back, and the mountains that 
take little heed of the seasons full in one’s face to the rear of the 
glittering battalions. But if Italy intends to be redeemed accord- 
ing to nineteenth century ideas—and such unquestionably is her 
intention—she must put money in her purse, and take care not to 
spend it too prodigally. 

Of Englishmen who ever and anon pay a visit to Italy, few 
do so for the purpose of studying its economic condition; and 
the present writer is not one of them. He has neither taste 
nor capacity for the task. But there are certain obvious facts 
which must strike the most cursory observer; and they natu- 
rally obtrude themselves when we ask in what sense Italy has 
been redeemed. To me, as to most men, the charm of Italy, 
the attraction of Italy, is still what it was, and resides in the 
beauty of its cities, in the smile of its mountains, in the abun- 
dance and variety of its art, in the winning manners of its people. 
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A generous and enlightened mind will not begrudge Italy its 
fresh Renaissance, even though this fresh Renaissance seem to 
be of a somewhat material character. Industrialism, like every 
other dog, will have its day; and, meanwhile, there is no difficulty 
in getting away from its less agreeable features. The nineteenth 
century has been welcomed by the Italians ; but the centuries that 
preceded it have not been driven away to make room for it, any . 
more than the gentle, considerate Italian manner has been ousted 
by the abruptness of deportment that now-a-days prevails else- 
where. It is impossible to move about Italy without being struck 
by what I may call—using the words in their old sense—the grace 
and humanity of its people. I leaned, one morning, against a rude 
stone bridge spanning a stream that empties itself into the Lake 
of Como, about half-way between Bellagio and a little Commune 
called San Giovanni del Lago. A couple of bare-footed peasant- 
women came towards me, carrying on their backs, in loose wicker- 
baskets that everybody who knows Italy is familiar with, the linen 
which they had been washing in the lake. With them was a little 
girl, bare-legged like themselves, and about three yearsold. When 
they reached the bridge, they doffed their loads and rested. The 
child forthwith made-believe to lift one of the baskets—three times as 
high as herself—upon her back. I told her she need not be in such 
a hurry to carry the loads of life, for they would come soon enough. 
The moralizing was probably a little too mature for the ears to 
which it was addressed; but the women understood, and seconded 
my sermon. ‘Then, before they resumed their loads, one of them 
turned to the child and said, ‘‘ Come, before we go, repeat your 
poesia to the signore.” Forthwith, with most becoming gestures, 
the little girl repeated, in charming stanzas, the story of the 
Nativity. They were peasant-folk, of the humblest sort; but I 
declare I never was in finer society. Then they donned their 
baskets, and there was “ A rividerla,” and “ A rividerla,” though 
we shall never see each other again; and away they went. In 
Italy, people are not yet too proud to say ‘‘ Servo suo”: nor are 
they so deeply enamoured of the gospel of Equality as to refrain 
from being polite and deferential, lest, perhaps, you should not be 
deferential and polite in turn. 

I should like to cite another instance of something more than 
mere fine breeding, of real courtesy and kindliness, that I encoun- 
tered one morning in the upper cloister of the Badia. I had gone 
there to look at the tomb of Francesco Valori, the soldier-friend of 
Savonarola, who, as I daresay some of my readers remember, was 
set upon and killed by kinsmen of Lorenzo Tornabuoni—one of 
the Five sent to the scaffold, mainly by the influence of Valori, for 
conspiring to bring back Piero de’ Medici—as he was hastening to 
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the Signoria for help when the Convent of Saint Mark was being 
assaulted by the Arrabbiati and Compagnacci. As I was standing by 
it, there came out of the sacristy a Benedictine priest. I asked him 
if he knew whether it was possible to procure a photograph of the 
monument, for I had never seen one. ‘I fear not,’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I will do you one. I do not live here; I live at Siena. But I have 
my apparatus with me, and though I am but an amateur, and the 
photograph will be a poor one, I will send it to you if you tell me 
where to address you.”’ I was leaving Florence in a couple of days, 
so I gave him my address, and thanked him. Then I asked him 
what he thought was the meaning of the letters H. M., with crossed 
palm-branches between them, at the foot of the inscription. His 
surmise tallied with mine; and we agreed that they signified 
** Honorandus Martyr,” implying that Valori, in dying for the sake 
-of Savonarola, was considered to have earned the palm of martyr- 
dom. Since my return to England I have received;three mounted 
photographs of the monument, and long historical and biographical 
excerpts from various little-known sources concerning Valori and 
his connection with Fra Girolamo. Was not the act gracious, 
kindly, disinterested, full of fine humanity ? It was the work of a 
perfect stranger to a perfect stranger. 

No one can have lived in Italy, and known its people with any- 
thing like familiarity, without having similar experiences to record. 
These, and its supreme unfading beauty, lead one perforce to 
exclaim, when one leaves it, in the words of the old Tuscan love- 
song :— 

Benedetta sia la madre 
Che ti fece cosi bella. 
Tu sei la piu vezzosa, 
Tu sei la piu graziosa, 
Tu sei la gioia mia ; 
Benedetta sia tu! 

Yes! Blessings on the land that inspires fervid youth with 
hopeful dreams, enriches manhood with endless sources of dis- 
passionate meditation, and reserves for old age a dignified share in 
its serenity and its sunshine. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE DUKE’S FAREWELL. 


“The noble Lord who spoke last appeared to think that some indignity would be 
passed on the late Duke. by the removal of his statue. The fact was that nothing of 
the kind was intended; but at the present day the taste in art stood higher than it 
did formerly, and the old statue had been condemned by the best judges.”—Viscount 
Powerscourt, in the House of Lords, Tuesday, May 20. 


“ With the vote of the House of Commons on the first of this month, the question of 
the Wellington statue should have been considered finally settled; the friends of Art 
have no cause to grumble, though the sentiment of a past generation may complain.”— 
Morning Paper, May 21. 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius «ra. 


Wuen, with ruddy gold adorning, 
Roof and steeple slumbering still, 

The propitious beams of morning 
Broke on Constitution Hill, 

Lo! the Statue ’neath the gateway, 
Fired with inward sense of wrong, 
Felt the magic hour, and straightway 

Burst indignant into song. 


“Since ’tis done, and Shaw Lefevre 
Links with mine his deathless name ; 
Since of Art each true believer 
Brands me as my country’s shame ; 
Since the Commons bid me vanish ; 
Fellow-townsmen, be it so! 
You resolve the Duke to banish ; 
Unreluctant he will go. 


*** Shame,’ you cry, ‘of soulless Wyatt! 
Barbarism borne too long! 
Prodigy of taste run riot! 
Horse and horseman both are ‘‘ wrong”! 
Art must now resume dominion, 
Art re-cast the whole design.’ 
Well! you state the world’s opinion ; 
Let me briefly tell you mine. 


THE DUKE’S FAREWELL. 


‘Not with cold abstractions splendid 
To the world the sculptor spoke, 
When this right hand he extended, 
Wrapped me in my marshal’s cloak ; 
But he deemed that in this vesture 
Glorious memories long should last, 
One imperishable gesture 
Bind the present to the past. 


‘Here, he thought, a war-like era, 
Here the bloody fields of Spain, 
Badajoz and Albuera, 
Shall in fancy rise again ; 
And against the Sabbath sunset,* 
Still the Captain, in full view, 
Give the word for the last onset 
On thy slopes, red Waterloo ! 


“Tdle dream! ’Tis all forgotten ! 
Other seasons, other arts ! 

Stocks, and shares, and gold, and cotton, 
Banish Glory from your hearts. 

China plate and lily petal 


Better please the cultured mind ; 
And the age that cast this metal 
Wrought for fancies less refined. 


“For not then could murdering traitors 
Haggle treaties with the Crown ; 

And not then our Legislators 
Reaped from plunder fair renown ; 

Nor, when Fortune dimmed the splendour 
Of our flag’s victorious hue, 

Did we strike in tame surrender 
To our foes—but what of you? 


‘You have given to Ireland’s treason 
What her faith could ne’er secure ; 
Owned Rebellion’s weightiest reason 
In the bullets of the Boer! 
Cravens! who could stoop to barter 
After dark Majuba’s day, 
Marvel you the hardy Tartar 
Eyes the harvests of Assaye ? 


* The battle of Waterloo was fought on a Sunday. 
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“No! the fathers that begat you 
Waxed not great with arts like these : 
Patriotism’s ruder statue 
Tastes like yours may well displease. 
Yet, before I quit my station, 
You whose triumph is my knell, 
You who womanise the nation, 
Pass, and hear the Duke’s farewell. 


“Who is this of aspect solemn, 
Though with visage worn and grey 
Upright still like some strong column ; 
Who is he that strides this way ? 

With side-looks of anxious heeding 
Through the crowd I see him come ; 

For applause his eyes seem pleading— 

Pleading, but the crowd is dumb. 


** Woe is me! When Life’s last ember 
Flickered in this aging breast, 

One man’s star I can remember, 
Rising on a cause depressed. 

Relic of those ages stormy, 
Undecayed in brain and limb, 

Lo! the man stands here before me ; 

Woe is me! how changed from him / * 


** Oxford’s Hope; the Faith’s Defender ; 
Pillar of the Church and State ; 
He to atheists homage render ! 
He unlock Kilmainham’s gate ! 
From what heights of ancient glory, 
To how bottomless a bog, 
See the ‘stern unbending Tory,’ 
Sinks the grey-haired demagogue ! 


‘* Parent of the realm’s disaster, 
With your Commons at your back, 
Swearing after you, their master, 
Black is white and white is black ! 
Since throughout the world you shatter 
Symbols of our old renown, 

Let the Duke conclude the matter ; 
Bear me, bear me from the Town! 
* Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore! 
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THE DUKE’S FAREWELL. 


“Place me mid the breezes blowing, 

Where upon the open wold 

I may hear the first cock-crowing, 
Far-off forge, and bleating fold ; 

Where with woods before, behind me, 
And a smokeless sky above, 

Scents and sights may all remind me 
Of the England that I love ; 


Where more faint may sound the murmur 

Of my country’s last disgrace, 

Telling how, each day infirmer, 
Still you cling to power and place; 

How the French-led Congress mocks us, 
Heralding the Empire’s doom, 

While the Cossack fords the Oxus, 
And the Arab starves Khartoum. 


“There in spacious silence daily 

I shall welcome sun by sun, 

Rising with the glad reveillé, 
Setting with the solemn gun ; 

See my soldiers’ bayonets ranging 
Brightly through the heathered dell. 

For such scenes the Town exchanging, 
Friends, I bid you long farewell.” 


W. J. 


i” 


THE CONTRACTION OF ENGLAND AND ITS 
ADVOCATES. 


SELDom is such a striking contribution made to our collection of 
household words as that presented by Professor Seeley, in the 
name of his attractive work, The Expansion of England. This 
title, which is so in harmony with the arguments and conclusions 
of the author, has also been appropriated by two other writers * to 
head articles which are remarkable for being entirely out of accord 
with it. Had the titles of the articles of Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith been consistent with their contents, they would 
have been “ The Contraction of England,” ‘‘ The Curtailment of 
Great Britain,” ‘The Disruption of the Empire,” or something 
equally repellent to Englishmen ; but it was too much even for the 
philosophy of the writers to place at the heads of their articles the 
bare statement of their exact design. 

Mr. Seeley contends that “ expansion is the chief character of 
English history in the eighteenth century,” and that “ the expla- 
nation of that Second Hundred Years’ War between England and 
France, which fills the eighteenth century, is this, that they were 
rival candidates for the possession of the New World.” The actors 
in the great drama of the eighteenth century may not have even 
dreamed of what they were bringing about; but to the men of the 
nineteenth century the most patent, tangible result achieved by : 
our grandfathers has been the expansion of England in the West, 
and in the East, and in the South. Multitudes of men who know 
little, and care less, about the Spanish succession, the Austrian 
succession, and the Seven Years’ War, are fully sensible of the 
great fact that the race, religion, and language of England are | 
firmly established over the vast regions of North America and | 
Australasia, and that we possess a great Indian Empire. It well 
fits in with the belief of those who hold that an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence controls the affairs of men and of nations, that what, at | 
the time of their occurrence, might have been regarded as a mere 


* Mr. John Morley, in Macmillan’s Magazine for February, a1d Professor Goldwin 
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Smith, in the Contemporary Reriew for April. 
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secondary object of the great wars of last century, should have 
turned out to be of transcendent importance. 

The great contest for New World expansion is not more clearly 
appreciated by Mr. Seeley than it was by that brilliant French 
writer of the Second Empire, M. Prevost-Paradol, who in his La 
France Nouvelle, published two years before the Franco-German 
War, vividly depicts the great result of the struggles of last cen- 
tury—‘‘ the ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxon race outside Europe.” 
He says, speaking as a Frenchman, ‘“ We might in former times 
have asked if our race and language should not prevail over all 
others, and if it were not the French form which European civili- 
zation would assume to overrun the rest of the world? All the 
chances,” he continues, ‘‘ were on our side. It was France who, 
through Canada and Louisiana, began to overspread North 
America; India seemed given up to us”; and further on he 
remarks, ‘‘ that since extended navigation has opened up the 
entire globe to the enterprise of European races, three people 
have, as it were, been tried, each in its turn, by destiny, in order to 
be invested with the leadership in the future of the human race, 
in propagating everywhere their language and their blood, by 
means of durable colonies, and by moulding, as it were, the world 
to their image. One would have believed in the sixteenth century 
that Spanish civilization would have spread itself over all the 
earth ; but some irremediable vices speedily shattered that Colonial 
power, the débris of which, still covering a vast area, testifies to its 
ephemeral grandeur ; we have been tried in our turn, as Louisiana 
and Canada bear melancholy witness. At last came England, by 
whom the great work is definitively accomplished.” 

Whether Mr. Seeley is right or wrong in his historical deduc- 
tions, his conclusions as to the future stand unaffected by literary 
criticism as to his ‘‘ fancy weaving a web of connection over any 
group of historical facts.” He has no doubt given critics, whose 
business is to differ from the originators of ideas—for to agree 
would be to relinquish their functions and acknowledge a leader— 
scope for literary comment. This, however, will not avail to draw 
intelligent readers of The Expansion of England from the clear 
and certain conclusion which it is intended to emphasize, namely, 
that “if the United States and Russia hold together for another 
half century, they will at the end of that time completely dwarf 
such old European states as France and Germany, and depress 
them into the second class. They will do the same for England if 
she persist in thinking of herself as simply a European state.” 
There is, of course, the alternative that the United States and 
Russia may not hold together. Perhaps schools of Infallible- 
oracular-doctrinaires may arise among the people of those nations, 
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to convert them to the philosophy of contraction and disruption ; 
or, as prophets are not without honour save in their own country, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, Mr. John Morley, and also Mr. Frederic 
Harrison—who has recently declared that one of the “three great 
ends in politics which he has specially at heart” is “‘ to prepare 
for the inevitable reduction of the Empire ”—could perhaps be 
spared to go as missionaries of the new creed of national disinte- 
gration, to Americans and Russians, who might be more easily 
convinced of its wisdom than Englishmen seem inclined to be. 
We sometimes hear suggestions of general disarmament. Perhaps 
our wise men of the future may not only be able to carry this out, 
but also to bring about a general contraction of expanded nations, 
so that, with her colonies cast adrift, England shall not be 
- dwarfed. 

When Mr. John Morley ceases to deal with impracticable modes 
of federation, which Federalists above all other men should be 
glad to see exploded, he ceases to do harm to the cause of federal 
union. Take, for example, one of his objections, which has 
previously been urged by weaker opponents. He assumes that a 
uniform fiscal policy in all the dominions of a federated empire 
would be indispensable but unattainable, and quotes, as conclusive 
against federation, the words of Sir Thomas Farrer: ‘“‘ Free Trade 
is of extreme importance, but Freedom is more important still.” 
A Federalist can easily endorse this; for whatever may be his 
views on political economy, he—though regretting that there may 
be but little hope of their universal acceptance throughout the 
Empire—would not be so narrow as to seek to enforce them by a 
federal constitution, seeing that a uniform fiscal system would be 
no more essential to the union of the Empire under a federal 
government than it is at the present time to the union of England 
with the Dominion of Canada and the Colony of Victoria, which, 
in spite of their protective tariffs, are both among the best 
customers of the manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. Forster, a practical statesman, with large sympathies, 
makes, in his famous Edinburgh address, some very simple, 
common-sense remarks, to the effect that if the people of the 
Empire are imbued “ with the desire that the union should last,” 
this “‘ idea will realise itself,” and that, ‘‘ when the time comes it 
will be found that where there’s a will there’s a way” of organizing 
the union. To this, Mr. Morley has nothing but mere assertion to 
offer in reply, which, if weighed against mere assertion on Mr. 
Forster’s side, would not move the scale; for this is the attempted 
answer: “The will depends. upon the way; and the more any 
possible way of federation is considered the less likely is there to 
be the will.” This is asserted in face of the fact that the more 
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federation is discussed, the more its adherents increase, both in 
England and the Colonies. The ex-Premier of New South Wales, 
Sir Henry Parkes, and the present Premier of Victoria, Mr. 
Service, have recently emphatically declared in its favour, the 
latter expressing the hope that he may yet sit in an Imperial 
Federal Legislature. Sir Alexander Galt, and other leading 
Canadians, have also for some time been its advocates. Indeed, 
Mr. Morley himself, at the beginning of his article, in a passage 
which is rather inconsistent with that just quoted, says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Seeley’s book . . . has helped, and will still further help, to 
swell a sentiment that was already slowly rising to full flood.” 

Mr. Morley wonders what place in the federation “‘ would be 
given to possessions of the class of the West Indies, Mauritius, the 
West Coast . . . Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, and Hong Kong.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is also troubled with a similar difficulty. It 
surely cannot be seriously contended that, even if insuperable 
obstacles were to prevent these places from being represented, or 
that, with the exception of the West Indies, they were all too: 
inconsiderable to have even one member in the Parliament of the 
Empire, the idea of the federation of Canada, Australasia, and 
South Africa, with the Mother Country must be abandoned. 

Mr. Morley also inquires “‘ what have we to offer to Australia in 
return for joining us in a share of such obligations’ as the 
possessions just referred to entail? and he remarks that ‘it 
would hardly be either an advantage or a pleasure to the people of 
a young country, with all their busy tasks hot on their hands, to. 
be interrupted by the duty of helping by men or cash to put down 
an Indian Mutiny.” Nearly thirty years ago, when Australia was 
in a state of actual infancy, she was about to raise a regiment to 
send to India, when the mutiny was suppressed. Recently, also, 
some of her local forces were offered for service in South Africa, 
when the war suddenly came to an end. She also contributed 
largely to the Patriotic Fund at the time of the Crimean War, and 
to the Indian Mutiny and Famine Relief Funds. Had Mr. Morley 
known these facts he surely would not have written as he has 
done ; and it is very unfortunate for his argument that, just as his 
article appeared, the Government of Victoria was offering to place 
the gunboats of the colony at the disposal of the Imperial 
authorities for service in the Red Sea. Canada has not been 
behind Australia in willingness to help the Mother Country, having 
offered material aid when war with Russia was anticipated a few 
years ago; and considering that she possesses the third largest 
mercantile marine in the world, she would bring much strength to 
the United Empire, which would principally require naval defence. 
{f colonies would render assistance in Indian and other Oriental 
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wars, a fortiori, they would do so when the interests of other 
colonies were concerned. Mr. Morley asks: ‘‘Is it possible to 
suppose that the Canadian lumberman and the Australian sheep- 
farmer will cheerfully become contributors to a Greater British 
Fund for keeping Basutos, Pondos, Zulus quiet?” Australians, 
we have seen, offered to do this very thing. But it is only up toa 
certain stage of early growth that large colonies require external 
help from other parts of the Empire to maintain order among their 
aboriginal population. New Zealand needed it twenty years ago. 
She will never require it again, because her British population is 
now large enough to cope with all native and other difficulties 
arising within the colony. South Africa would, in like manner, 
soon be able to manage her provincial affairs, if she could increase 
her European population by a large influx of people from England. 
These native questions can be much better settled by British 
emigrants than by British soldiers. 

Mr. Morley also has doubts as to colonies not directly cmmmeal 
in the questions taking part against the French in order to main- 
tain Australian interests in the Pacific, or British North American 
fishery rights on the coasts of Newfoundland. Surely, upon no 
higher principle than that known in America as “ log-rolling,” 
Canadians and Australians would find it to their interest to sup- 
port each other against foreign nations whose interference in their 
waters, and probably in their territories, might become very 
serious if Canada and Australia were independent. But Mr. 
Morley prophecies that “it would be a mandat impératif on every 


federal delegate not to vote a penny for any war, or preparation of 


war, that might arise from the direct or indirect interests of any 
colony but his own.” If this were so, the Peace-at-any-price Party 
ought to become Imperial Federalists. But here, again, experience 
is dead against Mr. Morley. We have never heard of a mandat 
impératif from the Pacific or Midland States of America against 
‘any war or preparation of war,” or any policy exclusively affect- 
ing the interests of the Eastern States; and when this country 
has within recent years been almost on the verge of war, the 
Colonies have either felt that their interests were involved with 
those of the mother country in the questions at issue, or that the 
honour of the Empire was at stake ; for, although war would have 
seriously compromised them, no protests against it came from 
them; on the contrary, they prepared not only to defend them- 
selves, but also, as we have seen, made offers of aid to this country. 
With federation, national sentiment and prestige would be sufficient 
to secure the cheerful co-operation of all our dominions, those who 


might have no direct interest in the question at issue in one war 
feeling that when their turn came to be attacked or menaced, they 
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would be able to command the whole power of the Empire. But, 
as Mr. Service has expressed the idea, ‘‘a great Britannic Empire” 
would be “‘ permanent and peaceful ”’—peaceful because permanent 
and powerful. Many questions affecting our joint and several 
interests will never be raised by foreign nations if we stand 
together, and the world will never have to deplore many wars 
which will otherwise occur. If union be strength, strength means 
peace for us, and disunion weakness, the multiplication of national 
divisions, jealousies, and wars. Strong powers are less liable to 
be attacked, and they have no need to wage wars to show that they 
are not afraid to fight. 

Mr. Morley supposes that ‘‘ the Federal Council would be deli- 
berative and executive,’ and wants to know “‘ whence its executive 
would be taken.” Those who cannot, or will not, see their way to 
British federation are always raising difficulties about a “‘ Federal 
Council.” They have to be repeatedly reminded that there is no 
such thing in existence as federal government by a mere council, 
all the existing federations having Parliaments, with two Chambers 
and executives, and, a fortiori, the greater federation of Great 
Britain could not do with less. At the thought that, if the Federal 
Cabinet and Council became supreme, “ the mother of Parliaments 
would sink into the condition of a State legislature,” Mr. Morley’s 
strongest Conservatism seems stirred within him. Does he not, 
however, like the present so-called Imperial Parliament best when 
it is discharging the functions of a State legislature? A division 
of labour, whereby it would hand over Imperial affairs to a Par- 
liament of the Empire, might enable it to get through the in- 
creasing work of legislating for the British Isles, with which it is 
now so much overburdened ; and it would be a great gain to have 
foreign policy taken out of the arena of the party contentions of 
this country. On the assumption that their representatives would 
range themselves on opposite sides, the alternative dilemma of this 
country or the Colonies being supreme in the “‘ Council,” is next 
suggested, and that, in the former event, on the part of the 
Colonies, “the same resentment and sense of grievance which 
was in the old times directed against the centralization of the 
Colonial Office, would instantly revive against the centralization 
of the new council.” As if the centralization which formerly regu- 
lated the local affairs of Australia from Downing Street could be 
compared with that centralization whereby the common concerns 
and external relations of an empire must necessarily be directed 
from its capital ! 

Then it is contended by Mr. Morley that, as it was so difficult to 
form a federation in Canada, and that as Australia has not yet 
succeeded in founding one, the obstacles to the establishment of a 
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Federal Union of the Empire would be “enormous.” Now a 
moment’s reflection, as to the nature of Inter-colonial Federation 
and Imperial Federation, will suffice to show that the difficulties in 
the way of the former are much more numerous and considerable 
than those in the way of the latter. The question of the capital 
and of precedence which are formidable in considering Inter-colonial 
Federation, would only have to be mentioned to be unanimously 
decided in favour of the old country in arranging an Imperial 
Federation ; and many questions which colonies must give up to 
federal control in an Inter-colonial Federal Union, would be retained 
by them as purely provincial or inter-provincial on entering into 
an Imperial Federation. The late Mr. William Forster, of New 
South Wales, in his able paper on “ The Fallacies of Federation,’’* 
whilst arguing against and pointing out the difficulties of Inter- 
-eolonial federation, expressed himself in favour of Imperial Federa- 
tion. 

That the territories of existing federations are conterminous, 
whilst those of ours would be separated by oceans, is assumed by 
Mr. Morley and other Anti-Federalists to be to our disadvantage. 
But Professor Thorold Rogers, in his Cobden Club Essay, some 
years ago, when our constantly improving means of communication 
were not nearly as advanced as they are at present, disposed of 
this oceanus dissociabilis objection. There is room, moreover, for 
contending that the separation of territories by seas may facilitate, 
rather than retard, their federal union ; for the ocean will at once 
define what interests and questions are federal and what pro- 
vincial, whereas if the territories are adjacent their concerns often 
so overlap each other that many questions cannot be left to pro- 
vincial control. But with the ocean intervening, the relations of 
our Empire would be more clear and simple, greater freedom of 
action being left to the provinces, without the federal government 
being less powerful for the general defence or less effective for the 
direction of the common concerns of the Empire. 

Mr. Morley puts the question very clearly when he says: “‘ If we 
can both persuade ourselves and convince the colonists that the 
gains of a closer confederation will compensate for the sacrifices 
entailed by it, we shall then look at the problem with the same 
eyes ; if not, not.” What would be the sacrifices? For England, 
they would only amount to taking the Colonies into partnership 
and giving them a voice in the joint concerns and external policies 
of her Empire; and if this should involve the creation of a new 
Imperial Parliament, and the turning of the present one into a 
more efficient provincial legislature for these isles, there would be 
a real gain, more than making up for any sentimental sacrifices ; 

* Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. viii. p. 79. 
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for as Prussia is greater in federal Germany, so would England be 
in federal Great Britain. She would, for all purposes of national 
sivength, make permanently her own the growing wealth and 
increasing British population—already nearly ten millions—of 
Greater Britain. Against such a gain a mere sentimental sacrifice, 
or even a substantial sacrifice, if either had to be made, would 
weigh but little. Besides, the loss of the Colonies, of whose fortified 
harbours and coaling-stations she now has full use without cost to 
her, would entail upon her taxpayers the heavy extra burden of 
forming and maintaining other places of refuge and resort for the 
fleets and cruisers she would require to protect her mercantile 
marine and commerce, if these should remain long with her after 
the disintegration of her Empire. Diplomatic relations with the 
Colonies, if independent, would also cost her much ; and their ports 
would have to extend the hospitalities of neutrality to her foes in 
time of war. 

‘And what would the Colonies have to sacrifice? Absolutely 
nothing which they have at present. They would give up the 
prospect of figuring before the world in the isolation of inde- 
pendence. They would forego the vain importance of spreading 
separate networks of diplomatic relations among the nations, 
whereby the number of their foreign policies and the complications 
of human affairs would be so much increased that wars and 
rumours of wars would much more abound. Even if there were 
“the want of national spirit” of the provincial type, which 
Professor Goldwin Smith imagines and deplores, there would be a 
far better, broader, more enlightened, national spirit, unbounded 
by the limits of provinces and dominions, or by the expanse of 
oceans, and as world-wide in the range of its sympathies as the 
race and Empire of Great Britain. The Provincial or Inter- 
colonial Federal Parliaments of the Colonies would as completely 
retain control of their domestic concerns as the Parliament of the 
British Isles would of theirs. The Colonies would have to place 
some of their defensive works and forces under Imperial, naval, 
and military control, and to submit to have a small percentage of 
their taxes levied by the Federal Parliament. But the amount 
would be a fraction of what they would have to pay if they had 
separately to provide for their own defences, and it would be a 
decreasing percentage, in ratio with the increase of wealth and 
population throughout the Empire. 

Mr. Morley concludes by speaking of the Federalists “ aiming 
at an artificial centralization,’ whatever he may mean by that, 
seeing that they advocate the complete provincial control of local 
affairs; he suggests that the “ideal is a great Roman Empire 
which shall be capable, by means of fleets and armies, of imposing. 
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its will upon the world” ; and, with that confidence of assertion 
which runs through the entire article, even when the views of such 
men as Professor Seeley and Mr. Forster are being disposed of and 
colonial experience ignored, we are told in its last words that ‘the 
ideal is as impracticable as it is puerile and retrograde.” Of 
course the idea of a great modern Roman Empire is absurd; but 
it is desirable that the British Empire, though its policy and 
influences would be pacific, should weld together and be able to- 
wield its great strength, not only for the defence of its own interests, 
but also for the furtherance of peace and justice in the world. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith bewails the fact that England has acquired India 
and must retain and govern that country. Her commerce, as much 
as her Oriental dependency, make the Suez Canal and Egypt of 
great importance to her. Australia, and also Canada, with her large, 
increasing, mercantile marine, must be much interested in them 
both. Greater Britain ought, therefore, to be summoned to the 
aid of Great Britain to maintain these and other common national 
interests and responsibilities. The people and statesmen of this 
brave little island may well fear to see her overtax her strength 
by attempting single-handed to bear fresh responsibilities, which 
would press but lightly upon her if borne in conjunction with her 
robust colonial children. Although it would not be to the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, and seldom of any of its dominions, to 
undertake aggressive wars, still our obligations to humanity and 
civilization might require us to do so. Take such an instance as 
that now before us—the case of the Soudan. Our selfish Imperial 
national interests might dictate that we should not interfere in 
that country; but, if there were no danger of our overtaxing our 
strength by a fresh enterprise, the best thing which we could do 
for the wretched Soudanese, even if we had to do it by war and 
conquest, would be to crush the infamous slave-trade and organize 
among them a rule of peace, justice, and liberty. But, some 
Englishmen distrust their country; their sympathies seem always 
with her foes or rivals, be they white or black, civilized or un- 
civilized ; they appear to wish that she should be weak rather than 
strong, that her power should not be increased, lest it should be 
used for evil instead of for good. To them, the prospect of 
Imperial Federation may well seem appalling. 

Mr. Morley praises as ‘‘a masterpiece of brilliant style and 
finished dialectics” Mr. Goldwin Smith's work The Empire, in 
which that negation of a policy—disintegration—was advocated 
more than twenty years ago; and since the appearance of the 
article by the former gentleman one by the latter has been 
published. This is really an abbreviated, but not less lachrymose 
edition, of the famous lamentations of Professor Goldwin Smith 
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over the existence and condition of the Empire. Two decades 
have passed since they appeared; and though shadows which 
hung over our Colonial prospects-——notably in Canada and New 
Zealand—have long cleared away, Mr. Smith is gloomy still; and, 
though many of his anticipations of disaster and evil have been 
shown, by Colonial progress, to have been groundless, he is as 
confident as ever in ‘‘ the conviction of at least one Englishman.” 
He starts with an inaccurate assertion, that ‘Imperialism regards 
all the parts of the motley heritage—the Colonies, India, and the 
military dependencies alike, as portions of an Empire not less 
inalienable than Kent.” The advocates of permanent unity, 
whilst prepared to give up none of the dominions of the Empire, 
maintain that the bonds of kindred between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies must ever make their union much more sacred than 
that with any alien race. Mr. Smith gives his version of the history 
of the expansion of England as opposed to that of Mr. Seeley. He 
regards the acquisition of India as an evil from which there is no 
escape. “It is enough,” so he puts it, ‘“‘to task the governing 
powers of an Imperial country, even if it were not, as it certainly is, 
bringing Egypt in its train”; and “ of withdrawal, at all events, 
nobody now thinks.” A patriotic philosopher, oppressed with the 
conviction that his country must endure such burdens, ought surely 
to strain every argument to secure for her any possible support, 
to convince the Colonies that they are only expansions of England 
—so many “ Kents”; he ought surely to be among the foremost 
of Imperial Federalists. Malta is the only place to the retention 
of which Mr. Smith sees no objection; he favours the exchange of 
Gibraltar for Ceuta; and, as to the West Indies, “‘ it would have 
been more profitable to buy their sugar than to possess them,” for 
the “ connection would be most onerous and dangerous in case of 
war.” 

Coming next to the Colonies proper, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
challenges, as he does in the last words of his postscript, the 
Federalists to produce some practical plan; just as if federation 
were a mere speculative idea instead of a well-tried system of 
government, the success of which has been proved upon both large 
and small scales. Like other opponents, he thinks to stifle the 
question with a string of interrogatories upon points of detail 
which have been already adjusted in the construction of existing 
federal governments. For instance, as to who should be included, 
the distribution of representation, the relations of the Federal 
Government with that of this country, where it would be seated, 
as to advantages and disadvantages to the old and new countries ; 
and with these questions are mingled abundant assertions, such as 
to the impossibility of believing that the Colonies would do what 
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they would never be asked to do—‘‘consent to surrender their 
power of self-taxation, to allow their tariffs to be regulated by an 
assembly in London”; and then there are the old objections 
about the unwillingness of the Colonies to take part in wars, and 
of England to “allow her foreign policy to be controlled by 
Colonial politicians ’’—as if these would combine against the old 
country, and our interests be divided by sectional lines, and be in 
rivalry instead of being national and imperial. Doubts are even 
expressed as to a ‘‘ Conference for framing the Federal Con- 
stitution ’ being possible, although we have also instances of the 
success of conferences for such purposes. 

Now, the position of the Federalists is a strong one. They have 
proposed no new expedient, nor do they claim credit for having 
invented any original theory of government; but they point to 
practical experience, and ask that trial may be made—on a more 
extended scale, no doubt—of a system which, so far as it has yet 
been applied, has proved the life and strength of great nations. 
They appeal to what has been done, and say it can be done again 
—leaving their opponents only the ground of assertion and pre- 
diction to stand upon, to affirm the inability of Englishmen, who 
have hitherto been famed for the ease with which they have 
adapted their institutions to their expanding national needs, to 
apply the federal system to their empire; and it is open to the 
Anti-Federalists to prophesy that the oceans, which are becoming 
more and more the highways of our dominions, will prove insuper- 
able barriers to their continued political union. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith attempts to make a point of the fact that 
‘*‘ Federationists bewail British ignorance of the Colonies,” which, 
he asserts, ‘“‘denotes an absence of community of interest which 
would be fatal to Federation.” It might as well be said that the 
difference of interests and ideas between an urban and rural 
population, in this or any country, is incompatible with their union 
in one state. It is, doubtless, most desirable that the people of all 
parts of the Empire should know as much as possible about each 
other, and that such knowledge should be extensively imparted in 
all their schools ; but as a federal government would have to deal 
with general, not with provincial, interests, the members of the 
Parliament of the Empire would be sufficiently acquainted with its 
Imperial wants and interests; they would have as much in 
common with respect to these, as the members for Caithness and 
for Cornwall have with respect to the affairs of this island. 

“In war,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ England would have to defend 
the Colonies,” as they would not ‘‘ consent to maintain a standing 
army or navy”; and this statement is made notwithstanding the 
fact that the Canadians, with their militia, which even Mr. Smith 
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computes at 40,000 strong, and the Australians with their harbour 
fortifications and vessels, have done and are doing much to 
strengthen their defences. We are also told—and the following 
assertions show how those who find fault with everything are 
inconsistent with themselves—that ‘it is hard to see how these 
‘distant dependencies can be other than sources of military weak- 
ness to England”; but that it is only from “their connection 
with her and her Imperial diplomacy, and from that alone, that 
their liability to be involved in war arises”; and that, as “ terri- 
torial rapacity does not exist in the United States,” that Republic 
is not in the least “ disposed to aggress upon Canada.” From 
whence, then, can the Dominion, the only portion of the Colonial 
Empire on the same mainland with any great Power, be a source 
of “military weakness” to England, unless she and the States 
unexpectedly develop a disposition to quarrel? Is Russia or any 
other Power likely to march an army across the Pacific to invade 
Canada, or in like manner to attack Australia or South Africa? 
If these latter dominions cannot be reached by any overland 
expedition, and if the chance of Canada being thus attacked from 
the United States is so extremely remote, it is only by stretching 
improbabilities to the uttermost that the Colonial Empire can be 
said to be, and that only in one direction, a possible source of 
‘‘military weakness” to the Mother Country. That with their 
fine harbours, fortified ports, increasing marine population, the 
‘Colonies could soon, with Imperial Federation and an organized 
system of defences, become a source of enormous strength to 
England and each other, needs no space to demonstrate. But, 
only three pages beyond the paragraph which begins with the 
statement that ‘‘ England would have to defend the Colonies,” and 
goes on to say that they would be “ sources of military weakness,’ 
Mr. Smith tells us that “ Australia lies in an ocean by herself, she 
entangles England in no liabilities or responsibilities beyond the 
possible necessity of protecting her in a maritime war.” Dis- 
ruptionists, in trying to prove the weakness occasioned by each 
portion of the Empire to the others, only succeed in showing how 
important it is for them all to be bound together for the sake of 
combined strength. Reasons which are assigned to England in 
favour of disintegration may be arguments against it for the 
Colonies, and vice versd; in short, disintegrationists only state to 
the one the advantages to the other of continuing the uniun, and 
flatter themselves that they are demonstrating its inutility. 
Nothing could be more doleful than the picture which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith draws of the evils occasioned by “the complete 
want of national spirit in the Colonies.” The astounding state- 
ment is made that “no pride is felt in the country,” that ‘ the 
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very productions of a dependency are apt to be rated low by its 
own people.” Such passages reveal a depth of pessimist 
despondency which clearly accounts for the distorted vision with 
which the writer views the entire relations of the Empire. Having 
been born and brought up in Australia, 1 am bound, for once in 
this article, to speak in the first person, in order to testify that 
what is described is totally at variance with everything I have felt 
myself, or have known of the feelings of others with regard to 
that country, and of all I have ever heard from Canadians and 
South Africans respecting their portions of the Empire. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has described colonists as given to ‘‘ blowing,” 
or boasting of themselves and their country; and there is more 
fear of young communities, like young people, thinking too much 
instead of too little of themselves. Lover of Old England and 
strong Imperialist though I am, it has always been my pride to 
own Australia as the land of my birth, and to avow that she 
possesses my strongest affections. All these feelings perfectly 
harmonize ; for, if I may be pardoned for quoting what I wrote 
some time ago,* ‘the highest perfection, the most complete 
greatness of which any colony, or even the Mother Country her- 
self, is capable, is not to be found in the isolation of single 
communities, or even of great groups of states, but in the unity of a 
common Empire, whose magnificent territories stretch into every 
clime and quarter of the globe, and whose combined strength will, 
with the blessing of God, be a sure guarantee of security and peace 
to the weakest as well as the strongest member of that Empire.” 
Or, as Sir Henry Parkes so well puts it, after picturing the great- 
ness which Australia must achieve if she were to become an 
independent Power, ‘‘She would miss her higher destiny, her 
rightful share in what may be a more glorious rule than mankind 
has ever yet seen”; and ‘‘to be included in a Confederation, so 
all-powerful and beneficent, is what my feeble voice would claim 
for Australia.” 

In Mr. Smith’s expression of general dissatisfaction with every- 
thing, it is only to be expected that the office of Colonial Governor, 
and especially Governor-General of Canada, should be included. 
What harm it has done may be estimated by the statement that, 
““Tf Canada had a chance of becoming a nation independent of 
the United States, she owes the loss of it, in no small measure, to 
4 governor-general of the more active kind.” If this be recognized 
as a fact, great as the services of Lord Dufferin are acknowledged 
to have been, it will constitute his chief claim to the lasting 
gratitude of the people of the Dominion, as well as of the whole 
Empire. The Canadian Pacific Railway and the Confederation 

* In the conclusion to my Early History of the Colony of Victoriu. 
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itself do not escape the universal censure upon all things con- 
nected with the Colonies and India in which Professor Smith 
indulges. 

The dead cause of disintegration is not likely to be galvanized 
into life by the combined efforts and ability of Mr. John Morley, 
Professor Goldwin Smith and Mr. Frederic Harrison. These and 
other able writers may try their best to stem the rising tide of material 
interest and national sentiment, which already runs so high, both 
in this country and the Colonies, against any further severance or 
division of the British race. The spirit of national unity has been 
one of the most beneficent influences in the enlightened progress 
of modern times. It has made Italy; it has made Germany. An 
opposite tendency will not unmake England. She will not submit 
herself to the shrivelling prescriptions of an insular philosophy. 
National magnetism, with the power of a loadstone, is drawing 
together Great and Greater Britain in closer indissoluble union. 
The maintenance of that union is the highest political object for 
England and for the Colonies. It is a national policy. It ought 
never to be made a party question, save only in so far as the 
opposite sides in our Parliaments should vie with each other in 
producing the best means of giving it effect. It is truly Con- 
servative, for what is better worth conserving than our Empire 
from disintegration ? It is Liberal in the best sense of the term, 
for what can be more liberal and enlightened than the idea of 
maintaining the brotherhood of the British race—of keeping the 
people of England and of the Colonies, of all creeds and classes, 
nationally united, never to be aliens to each other ? 

If union be desirable for the sake of strength, and strength for 
the sake of security and peace, our Empire will ultimately need to 
be organized on a permanent basis, with a federal government not 
less efficient than those of some of the greatest Powers, to which 
the Empire of Great Britain will not be inferior. There will surely 
not be a dearth of statesmen in our expanded territories and in- 
creasing populations to provide such an organization as soon as 
it may be required. In the meantime, it behoves the people of 
the Empire to keep the question well in view; for the rapid 
growth of the Colonies is propelling us towards Federation, at a 
speed which is fast awakening general recognition. 


Francis P. 


LETTERS FROM AN IDLE WOMAN’S POST-BAG. 
1884, 


In one of our old cathedrals may be seen the monument of a lady who died from the 
prick of a needle. No monuments have as yet been erected to those martyrs who 
succumb to the Pin Pricks of the Penny Post. 

Selina.—Mother! Here are the letters that arrived while you 
were away. Did you like your two days’ holiday ? 

Idle Woman.—Everyone was very kind, but the meeting Father 
went to attend began at six and lasted till eleven yesterday. My 
hostess and I were in the gallery. About three hundred men were 
smoking. Iam afraid you may perceive an atmosphere of tobacco 
and rose-water about my hair. I have been sprinkling it with 
rose-water, but the tobacco is the stronger. Father drove straight 
from the railway station to a meeting. We may send for him at 
midnight, but he don’t think he will get back till two or three in 
the morning. 

Selina.—There are about forty letters for him and several tele- 
grams, answer paid. 

Idle Woman.—We must not have him pursued; in fact he 
happened to say he was going to several meetings. Now for my 
letters. 


To the Honble. Mrs. Maunder, London. 
Mapam, 


We propose holding a bazaar for our Hospital, in June. 
We think a novelty would draw. We have not decided whether to 
represent a Tyrolean village, a Newhaven fish-market, or an 
Assyrian temple. In the former case, would you, Madam, appear 
as a Shepherdess? A live lamb will be provided by a benevolent 
butcher. He will take the little animal to his premises when the 
bazaar is over. As a musical entertainment may form part of 
the programme, will you sing ‘‘The Merry Swiss Boy,” wearing 
the Tyrolean costume? If we decide on the Newhaven scene, 
kindly wear the fish-wife’s short striped petticoat, and sing “ Caller 
Herrin’.”” If our committee choose the Assyrian ‘‘ Mise-en-sceéne,” 
a few visits to the British Museum may be necessary before we 
settle on the costume. We have already the promise of mummies— 
and one or two sphinxes would be effective, if we can borrow them. 
We confidently anticipate a favourable reply at your earliest 
convenience. Faithfully yours, 

Joun Brown. 
JAMES JONES. 
Central Hospital, Eastminster. Rosinson. 
VOL. III. 33 
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To this, Selina, we will write a refusal. Your father might sustain 
a severe shock if he saw me in either of the first two costumes, 
and I object to being mixed up with mummies before my time 
comes. 

Selina.—There are notes from Miss Thrush and Mademoiselle 
Fauvette. They say their annual concerts will take place soon ; 
they are sure you will take tickets as usual. Miss Blackbird gives 
her Grand Ballad Concert in six weeks, and she reminds you of 
your annual custom ; she also hopes you will tell your friends of 
the entertainment. She has taken St. Edward’s Hall, and is 
afraid the expenses will be high. 

Idle Woman.—Yes, Selina, we will not disappoint these good 
ladies. They have a very hard struggle; for teachers of music are 
many, and pupils are few. You have, probably, many more years 
to live than I have, and I must ask you to count the cost before 
you begin taking tickets for annual concerts. Say you take two 
guinea tickets from six artistes yearly for twenty years, the amount 
will come to two hundred and fifty-two pounds. 

Selina.—Why, Mother, have you been to see “‘ The Calculating 
Boy” ? 

Idle Woman.—No; I have been taking to heart Mr. Fawcett’s 
advice on Thrift. Here is a letter marked ‘ Immediate ”’— 

Dear Mrs. 

You may not—in fact, you will not, remember me. But 
I was a friend of your excellent Grandmamma’s. I saw you in 
long clothes. You were a really lovely baby. I feel that my 
having known you at that interesting period of your existence 
gives me a sort of excuse for renewing the relations between us. 
I have written a play. Believing that you are acquainted with 
Mr. Irving, I trust you will do your best to have it represented at 
the Lyceum. I send the manuscript of my tragedy—Boadicea. 
Will you kindly let me have your opinion of it as soon as possible. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Maunder, 

Your old Friend, and sincere well-wisher, 
AMELIA PLANTAGENET JONES. 


Oh, Selina, I have no influence at all with managers. I suppose 
this large parcel is the play. It is, doubtless, invaluable to the 
owner. Let us register it and return it at once. 


Selina.—There are several more packets. I will read some of 
the letters out :— 


Mapam, 


I send you several funereal elegies I have written for 
celebrated men who have quitted this sublunary sphere. My 
poctic fire bursts forth—— 
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Idle Woman.—Stop, my dear. I have several times already 
tried to quench those funeral fires. I told the writer I could take 
no more of the mournful strains. 

Selina.—But, Mother, he says he sent you: twelve copies of his 
poem ‘‘ Wails and moans, sighs and groans,” a twelvemonth ago. 
He writes :— 


Madam, I offered you these, feeling we were indeed kindred 
spirits, as a present. If, however, you like to send me a return 
present, which would take the form of a pecuniary mark of 
appreciation, it would now be welcome. And I should much like © 
the letters returned that I sent with them from several of my 
distinguished patrons. 

Your faithful brother in Literature, 
Miron 
Sappho Villa, 
Quackton-in-the- Willows. 


* Idle Woman.—This is serious. We must cross-question Mum- 
ford. Ring the bell. 

Enter Mumford, to whom both ladies in a kind of intermittent 

staccato duet :— 

Mumford, an unpleasant thing has occurred. It seems, twelve 
copies of a poem, by Mr. Milton Simkins, were sent here a year 
ago. Did you see them ? 

Mumford (who is most respectable and conscientious, rubbing his 
brow).—Ma’am, I appear to have some kind of recollection of a 
parcel of the sort arriving, but I am not prepared to say positively. 
There are several hundred pamphlets on Master’s table, not opened ; 
they require dusting, Ma’am. Shall I commence divesting them 
of their outer coverings ? 

Both Ladies (much agitated, in somewhat shrill tones).—No! 
Mumford. Let no one venture to approach your Master’s table. 
Miss Maunder and I will consider what is to be done. (Exit 
Mumford, ruefully, rubbing his forehead.) 

Idle Woman.—We must send a present to Mr. Milton Simkins ; 
but where can his original letters be ? 

Selina.—Mother, don’t! 

Idle Woman.—Well, we must tell Father all about it. Here 
are applications from the Dress Reform Association, the Funeral 
Reform Company, the Bread Reform Company, the reform of 

Selina.—Mother, I ought not to interrupt, but Grandmamma 
lived to a great age—she looked so bright. How did people get on 
before all these reforms were started ? 

Idle Woman.—We will write to Mr. Augustus Sala; he is sure to 
find out for us. More letters. 
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Mapam, 

I ham personally unknown to you. I ham in urgent need 
of ten pounds. I enclose testimonials to prove that I ham a person 
of real merit and remarkable hability. This is Thursday. Unless 
I can get ten pounds by Saturday my little Ome will be broken hup. 
I will call, confidently hanticipating to receive the sum. 

Your hanxious petitioner, 


JaMES GEORGE. 
4, Ernest Row, 


William Square, S.E. Testimonials enclosed. 
Here is another letter :— 


To Madame Maundere. 
MapameE, 


Your honoured spouse is known to have made his ‘ Kur’ 
at a bath in my beautiful Faterland. Will you tell me all the 
treatment your spouse did make? My good husband is ill. I 
want him to make also a journey toa Health bath. I have send 
drawings I have done. Will you buy some, as treatments cost 
much moneys. I send my testimonials. 

Yours, Madame, 
4, Church Place, ScHMIpT. 

Greenbank. 


Selina.—Mother, do let us be careful not to send Madame 
Schmidt’s testimonials to Mr. George. Must we open more of these 
packets ? Here is a box of little crochet-work, and some music. 

Idle Woman.—The parcels can wait. Here is an application 
about women’s rights. Ah! Selina, I like these lines on that 
subject, but, alas! I cannot remember who wrote them :— 


* The rights of women, what are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 
The right to comfort in distress, 
The right. when others blame, to bless.” 


What is this letter ? 


Mapam, Lowbury Atheneum. 
Believing you and the much respected Mr. Maunder are 
deeply interested in social progress, we do not hesitate to ask you 
to allow a drawing-room meeting to be held in your house for the 
discussion of questions on the improvement of man. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun THORNTON. 
Selina.—Decline, Mother. Social reformers always stamp. The 
floor might give way. 
Idle Woman.—Yes. Here is a note written on papyrus, which is 
80 much used. 
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Dearest Jui, 

I have just come from Paris. Edwin thinks I might 
write my French Tour. Could you introduce me to a few editors ? 
I believe all editors are delightful. Do, and you shall see my last 
Worth gown. Quite a creation—one wave of vermilion velvet ! 

Your loving 
ANGELINA. 


Well, Selina, I am sure that all editors, indeed all men, would 
be charmed with Angelina, her eyes, and her gowns. But, unfor- 
tunately, their readers won’t see those pretty smiles that give such 
point to her pretty little sentences. But she shall be brought into 
editorial presence. 

Selina.—There are several letters about church restoration. 
How is it all the churches in Middleshire seem to be tottering about 
this time ? 

Idle Woman.—Father says they were all built about the same 
date. Ifear we cannot subscribe to restore all of them. I see 
people are going to have faney fairs, readings, and concerts to 
help to rebuild them. At all events, they give people a good 
object to work for ; even play may be profitable, in two senses. 

Selina.—The manager of the Exford Coffee House writes :— 
Mapam, 


We are anxious to raise funds to pay off a debt incurred 
under the following circumstances. The week we opened our coffee- 
house a grand expedition of Rechabites proposed to take refresh- 
ments at our establishment, after visiting our magnificent ruins. 
We were told we might expect a thousand. We therefore laid in a 
thousand pork-pies, and the same number of Bath-buns. Unfor- 
tunately, only fifty Rechabites arrived. Will you assist us in 
clearing off our debt ? 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Friendly Coffee-Pot, MarrHew 
Exford. Manager. 


Idle Woman.—Coffee-house managers and political agents are, 
it seems, equally liable to mistakes. They might ask that pleasant 
young clergyman to get up living wax-works for their benefit. 

Selina.—Mother, don’t suggest him. You know everybody asks 
him, and he will think us such bores. There are some applications 
for the Idiot Asylum, the Orphan Home, Deaf and Dumb School; 
but you must let those stand over. Here is your green box with the 
social correspondence, and the red one with all your invitations. 


Some are for a month off, but you ought to answer at once if 
possible. 
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Idle Woman.—Certainly, Selina. 
note, marked ‘‘ Very important.” 


But, first, here is another 


My pear Mrs. Maunper, 

I have written a new song, ‘In the Clouds.” Would 
you kindly send a little notice of it to the Morning Post and 
Standard, and do you think the Times would give it a word? I 
have asked Madame Nilsson to sing it. She says it does not exactly 
suit her, or she would. The earlier the notice can appear the 
better. Your devotion to Art is my excuse for writing. 

Yours truly, 
Husert JENKINS. 
(Nom de plume, Giacomo di Napoli). 


Selina.—Oh, please do not write to the papers! You must make 
out the list of cards to be left to-day, some in South Kensington, 
some in Cheyne Walk, and some in Mayfair. Remember, too, we 
have to write out six hundred cards for the first of Father’s 
three scientific soirées, and do let us be careful to send them to 
the right addresses, and not to invite any of those who have 
died, as it hurts the feelings of the survivors. 

Idle Woman.—Yes, dear ; we will take every pains, but Blue and 
Red Books are not more infallible than Bradshaw: mistakes now 
and then creep in, and people change their addresses so often. Six 
hundred'‘cards seem a good many, but I believe it is a rule that a 
third decline. 

Selina.—Then, Mother, will you write about our gowns for the 
occasion ? 

Idle Woman.—The great dress question you must settle. Any- 
thing that people won’t tumble over, and that looks cool. Here 
are more notes marked ‘‘ Immediate.” 


Dear Mrs. Maunper, 
I should feel so much obliged if you would ask your Uncle, 
Lord Shropshire, for leave for my Cousin, Captain Hanley, to fish 
in his reserved trout stream, close to Burgtown, where he is 
quartered. Tickets may be had for the other river, but young 
Hanley prefers privacy. If he could have ten days’ fishing the 
end of this month we should feel so much pleased. 
Yours most truly, 


Maria Marcumont. 
Mill Cottage, 


Breezemere. 


Selina.—I think, Mother, you ought to say that Uncle Shrop- 
shire also prefers privacy, though he don’t get it, for Aunt 
Shropshire is so good-natured to her friends, that Cousin Wrekin 
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said he was obliged to take a river in Norway, because she had 
given away all the fishing one year. She says she dreads the 
May-fly season, because she has to be quite diplomatic about the 
rods. Of course all the fishing is engaged for months. Poor dear 
old lady—don’t give her another letter to write. 

Idle Woman.—I hate saying ‘‘ No.” 

Selina.—If you try to say “‘ Yes” to everyone you will end by 
being obliged to say ‘“‘ No” continually. 

Idle Woman.—True ; we will refer the matter to Father. Here 
is a letter from New York :— 
Mapa, 


Having read with interest the Honorable Matthew 
Maunder’s last work, on The Increase of Species as demonstrated 
by the Multiplication of the Common Bore, I venture to ask for his 
autograph to add to my collection. 

Faithfully yours, 


ALBERT JAMES. 
Twelfth Avenue, 


New York. 


Enter Mumford (with hesitation).—I beg your pardon, Ma’am, 
but Mrs. Glasse would be glad to know if there is to be lunch or 
dinner to-day, as it is just two o’clock. 

Idle Woman.—Lunch! certainly. Something must come up 
immediately. 

Selina.—Mother! Here is a letter from pretty Mrs. Herbert, 
asking if we could write to Mr. Palette for tickets for the private 
view of the pictures. 

Idle Woman.—We must not do that, for once I wrote to Mrs. 
Palette to ask for tickets. She sent us two. 
when I heard they were her own. 

Selina.—Now, mother, we had better lose no time in seeing the 
parcels and testimonials are safely returned, as to-morrow will 
bring fresh cargoes. 

Idle Woman.—Thank you, Selina. What should I do if you 
wanted to go to one of the Ladies’ Universities ? 

Selina.—Mother, I sheuld like to go to Oxbridge next year. 

Idle Woman collapses permanently. 


Imagine my remorse 


JANETTA MANNERS. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON BILL. 


1 swat in this article ask the public to consider whether the pre- 
sent system of Metropolitan Government deserves all the con- 
demnation which has been so recklessly heaped upon it ; whether 
the existing Government of London is not something more than 
defensible both in theory and in practice; while I shall further 
endeavour to point out some of the mischievous consequences 
which would flow from the surrender of all Local Government in 
London into the hands of one central body. 

Of the authorities by which London is at present governed, let 
us begin with the Corporation, not only as the most ancient, but 
as the most distinguished. Let us first, however, advert to a 
document, some knowledge of which is essential to a right appre- 
ciation of the Municipal Reform agitation. I mean the Report of 
the City Corporation Commission, appointed in 1853. That Com- 
mission, appointed by a Liberal Government, consisted of three 
most able, conscientious, and open-minded men, the late Mr. 
Henry Labouchere, Mr. Justice Patteson, and that eminent critic 
of evidence, Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Of their calm and 
temperate report all the passages at all depreciatory of the Cor- 
poration have been picked out and served up, properly garnished, 
over and over again; but the more numerous passages in which 
the practice, the institutions, and the general character of the 
Corporation are eulogized, have been persistently ignored. The 
Report ends with certain recommendations for reform. But 
chiefly this should be noticed, that the Report is dead against 
destroying the Corporation, or, what is the same thing, diluting it 
with the rest of the Metropolis; and that it is dead against a 
Central Government for the whole of the Metropolis. 

In reviewing the constitution of the Corporation I shall mostly 
confine myself to noticing the points of controversy. The Mem- 
bers of the Court of Common Council—the ‘‘ Lower Chamber ”’ of 
the Corporation—are annually elected by the votes of the occupiers 
and inhabitants of the wards. Since 1867 every man who has 
the Parliamentary franchise has had the right to vote in the elec- 
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tion of the Common Council and the Aldermen. The objection 
that a large number of the voters do not live for all purposes 
within their wards is nothing else than an objection to all property 
qualifications without residence, which is absurd; and if actual 
residence were required, the elective power of the business part of 
the Metropolis would be reduced to a comparative nullity. The 
complaint that the actual voters and the elected are not repre- 
sentative of the best elements, of the highest City interests, 
may be as fairly said of every municipality in England, if not of 
Parliament itself. It is merely to say that no human institution 
is perfect. During the first spurt of enthusiasm which followed 
closely the passing of the Education Act, the School Board 
Elections were “severely contested”; but do they now, in pro- 
portion to their subject matter, attract a particularly high class 
of voters or of candidates? The natives of Borneo are said 
to change the name of a sickly child to deceive the evil spirits 
that have been tormenting it. Do certain persons at home 
imagine in the same way that by the change of names they will 
make municipal elections anything but municipal elections ? 

The Common Council is 206 strong, besides the twenty-six 
Aldermen who are ex-officio members of this body. They have 
no power of vetoing the measures of the Common Council, which 
has the sole control over the moneys of the Corporation, but 
they have a concurrent jurisdiction. The privileges of the Alder- 
men are fair incentives to honourable ambition. The Aldermen 
are entrusted with the control of the City Police. They are also 
the City Magistrates. Their discharge of the magisterial duties 
has been vaguely denounced by agitators, but no specific instance 
of the failure of justice has ever been established. With all the 
evidence before them, the Commissioners of 1854 recommended 
that the Aldermen should continue their magisterial functions 
under the title of Justices of the Peace; and only suggested the 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates in the event of the Alder- 
men being over-burdened with work. Mr. Firth, in his essay on 
London Government, merely states that the Commissioners recom- 
mended the appointment of stipendiary magistrates. 

The Court of Aldermen appoint the Recorder, and the Court of 
Common Council appoint the Common Serjeant, together with the 
Judge of the City of London Court. Here is another grievance, 
certainly imaginary in the case of the Aldermen, whose appoint- 
ments have always been accepted as unexceptionable, while no 
substantial objection has ever been taken in the case of the Com- 
mon Council. An Alderman is also a Governor of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and of the four royal hospitals—Christ’s, Bridewell, St. 
Bartholomew’s, and St. Thomas’s. His eventual occupation of the 
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Mansion House as Lord Mayor unites with these dignities to give 

him a status which, if properly utilized, will not cease with the 
year of office. To take away these privileges would be to remove 
the great incentives to municipal ambition, for men of integrity 
and position can only be secured by attaching suitable dignities to 
their office. 

The above brief review will perhaps lead people to ask themselves 
whether the constitution of the Corporation is as anomalous as it 
is represented, while public opinion admits that in all the more 
important elements of municipal government it has been supremely 
successful. But one word as to its revenues. These, amounting 
in 1882 to about £400,000, are nearly all in the nature of private 
property (the coal and wine dues being the chief exception) ; for 
the rents of the City markets do not come even indirectly out of 
the pockets of the public. These rents are below what would be 
necessary to secure to the Corporation an ordinary return upon its 
outlay ; so that a considerable portion of such market expenditure 
must be regarded as gratuitously devoted to the convenience of the 
community. We have a Corporation, placed by endowment above 
the petty parsimonies of ordinary Corporations, fulfilling almost 
gratuitously many functions to which a small European State 
would be unequal, and dispensing in a munificent manner, public 
hospitality on behalf of the nation, while its beneficence is almost 
unrivalled, without any contribution from the ratepayers. 

It is chiefly the unfettered administration of these revenues, 
and the opportunities which they afford for beneficence and _ hospi- 
tality, which have given the Corporation its position, not only in 
England but throughout the world, and made its offices eagerly 
sought after. In most of the large cities of the kingdom there is 
a positive difficulty in getting fit and proper men to serve as 
Mayors. Why is not this difficulty met with in London? Not on 
account of the allowance to the Lord Mayor, for his year of office 
always costs him some thousands above the amount provided out 
of the City funds. In Liverpool I am informed that men are 
found to serve willingly. Is it merely a coincidence that the 
Corporation of Liverpool is one of the few remaining Corporations 
which have revenues not derived from the ratepayers, and enabling 
the Mayor to maintain some state? In Birmingham, indeed, and 
“some other towns, municipal ambition is kept alive by politics, and 
a desire to make the municipality a “political engine” in the 
election of members of Parliament. Whether this is a legitimate 
mode of exciting emulation in matters of local government is a 
serious question, which I hope to answer subsequently. 

But let us further consider the government of the City. Are 
not the state of the thoroughfares and the regulation of traffic 
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exemplary ? the City police a picked constabulary force, managed, 
as all agree, admirably ? The City accounts are audited by pro- 
fessional accountants, and are well presented and _ intelligible. 
The market accommodation is superb; handsome and spacious 
live and dead meat, poultry and fish markets have been erected 
by the Corporation. London, Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges, 
Holborn Viaduct, and other works, testify to the energy of the 
different Committees—all done, let it be repeated, with no con- 
tribution from the ratepayers. Would a Central Municipal 
Government, with the Lords of the Treasury at its elbow and 
the ratepayer in a constant state of ‘ nagging,” have secured 
Epping Forest and Burnham Beeches, and Coulsdon Commons 
for the perpetual recreation of Londoners? Charges of jobbery 
against the Corporation have never been advanced but to be 
refuted. After a long investigation of such charges, the Com- 
missioners of 1854 say, at the end of their Report, ‘“‘ We have 
discovered nothing which can affect injuriously the honour and 
integrity of the officers to whom the offices of this great Corporation 
have been confided.” It is not necessary, perhaps, to urge that 
the Corporation has always been immaculate ; but what Govern- 
ment department will fling the first stone? Lastly, among the 
rich, powerful, and distinguished citizens of London, notwith- 
standing the continual efforts made to goad them to complain, not 
a voice has been raised in discontent. On the contrary, by their 
quiescent attitude they have admitted that they have no substantial 
grievance. 

The other authorities by which, outside the Corporation, London 
is governed, are: (1) the Vestries and District Boards; (2) the 
paramount body, the Metropolitan Board of Works. These were 
constituted in their present form by the Metropolis Local 
Management Act of 1855. What were the facts with which 
Parliament had to deal? First there was the Corporation, which 
the Commissioners had strongly advised should be retained as 
amended according to their recommendations. Secondly, the same 
Commissioners had given strong reasons—and there were not 
people at that time who could refute them—against committing 
the Government of every part of the Metropolis for objects great 
and small to one central body. The Commissioners had also 
recommended that the metropolis outside the City should be 
“divided into districts for municipal purposes, and that, in the 
event of such division being made, a Metropolitan Board of Works 
should be created, composed of members deputed from the councils 
of each Metropolitan Municipal Body, including the Common 
Council of the City.” Besides these recommendations, Parliament 
bore in mind a few facts and common-sense maxims: such as that 
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it would be foolish to ignore the ancient Parish as an unit for the 
purposes of local organization ; and that an autonomy in the minor 
matters of administration ought to be intrusted to areas as small 
as convenience and economy will admit, while there are some 
provinces of administration, such as main drainage and the 
making of thoroughfares, which cannot be carried out piecemeal 
by small local bodies, but must be committed to a paramount 
authority. 

Accordingly, by the Metropolis Local Management Act, the 
Legislature deliberately registered its recognition that to fuse the 
old Corporation in the same crucible with the rest of London 
would be to destroy it to all intents and purposes. It moreover 
deliberately refused to commit the local government of every part 
of London for objects great and small to an unwieldy central body. 
As Sir Benjamin Hall, the President of the Board of Health and 
the introducer of the Bill said: ‘One plan was to convert the 
whole metropolis into one general municipality, but the extra- 
ordinary magnitude of the metropolis rendered such a measure 
obviously inadequate.” We may postpone for the present asking 
why, now that the inhabited area of London has increased by 
about one half, the objections of the Royal Commission of 1854 to 
a single municipality, together with many other objections, are no 
longer to have weight ? 

What Parliament, then, did was to take the seventy-eight parishes 
outside the City boundaries, but within the bills of mortality, and 
to give self-governing powers for minor administrative matters to 
the twenty-three largest of these; and having distributed the 
remaining fifty-five in fifteen groups called District Boards, to 
entrust these with similar autonomous powers, so constituting a 
total of thirty-eight local authorities independent for most 
purposes. The members of a District Board are elected by the 
Vestries composing the group. 

Here we have our local government for minor purposes. Now 
for the paramount body for major purposes. ‘This is, of course, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and it is composed of forty-five 
members, three of whom are elected by the Common Council, 
twelve (two each) by the large Vestries of St. Marylebone, St. 
Pancras, Lambeth, St. George’s Hanover Square, Islington, Shore- 
ditch, one each by seventeen other Vestries, and the remaining 
thirteen by District Boards. 

This, then, is the system of Metropolitan Government outside 
the Corporation. In some points it is obviously, in others doubt- 
fully, capable of improvement. It seems to me that the number 
of local authorities should be decreased, and the area controlled by 
each extended. This would diminish the chances of jobbery, the 
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great danger of petty local government, and at the same time 
preserve the principle of autonomy. Next, the apportionment of 
representatives among the Vestries might be advantageously re- 
adjusted with regard to their respective areas, populations and 
rateable values; and an opportunity would at the same time be 
afforded of strengthening the numbers of the Metropolitan Board, 
which ought to be at least trebled. This last would be a welcome 
improvement, for the Board is over-worked through numerical 
weakness. But the most important question is undoubtedly the 
mode of election of the Board of Works. The members of a body 
which disposes of from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 of public money 
annually ought to be elected directly by the ratepayers, just as the 
Common Council, which holds the purse-strings of the Corporation, 
is elected directly by the wardmotes. These would be substantial 
reforms; but the difference between them and the sweeping 
changes suggested by the Bill is that they would not involve the 
destruction of the present framework, and commit us to the tender 
mercies of a system of which we have no experience. 

Local Government in the Metropolitan area is not, then, so 
utterly vicious in principle as it is painted. But it may be 
answered that, however the main principles of Local Government 
may be complied with; however fairly designed and graduated 
the representation afforded by the Parishes and District Boards on 
one hand and the Metropolitan Board of Works on the other, 
experience has shown the system to be incurable by ordinary 
methods of revision. What, then, are the charges brought against 
the administration of the Parishes and District Boards? Impartial 
persons will say they are of a pitiful kind. 

It is acknowledged, to begin with, by the ringleader of the 
innovators, that ‘‘the control which has been exercised by the 
Vestries and District Boards over the paving, watering, cleansing 
and lighting of London streets has within twenty-five years com- 
pletely changed the whole face of the Metropolis; and there is at 
the present time no large American city which, in the excellence of 
its roads, can be for one moment compared with London.” Surely 
rather a damaging admission; and, upon examination, the 
accusations against the Parishes and District Boards vanish away 
like the mirage as they are approached. The most tangible charge 
is the varying expense at the cost of which this excellence is 
secured. The minor local authorities of London are entrusted 
with the duties of lighting, paving and watering the streets, and 
removing dust. Now, these duties are performed in some cases 
at a high, in other cases at a low cost. Mr. Firth states that “ in 
one year the cost of watering ranged from £11 per mile in White- 
chapel, to £55 per mile in Lewisham; and the cartage of the 
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water from £19 per mile in Mile End, to £70 per mile in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The cost of street lighting varied from 
£94 per mile in Bethnal Green, to £228 per mile in Marylebone. 
Amongst the thirty-eight Vestries no less than eighteen different 
prices, varying from £3 10s. to £5 per lamp, were paid for the 
same quantity and quality of gas.” 

Let us assume the accuracy of these statements, and that no 
charges have been placed under one denomination in one district 
which have been placed under another denomination in another ; 
do they not, nevertheless, bear on the face of it their own 
explanation ? Mr. Firth chooses to infer from them that there 
must be waste in some vestries and parsimony in others. But a 
very different inference may, with vastly more reason, be drawn 
therefrom: namely, that each district is of varying means, and 
consequently of varying willingness to demand money from its 
ratepayers; that Lewisham requires, and can and will afford, five 
times as much outlay on watering as Whitechapel, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields three and a half times as much upon the cartage of the 
water as Mile End, and Marylebone two and a half times as 
much upon street-lighting as Bethnal Green; and that the cost of 
gas of the same quality varies in different districts. 

Surely, it will be said, it is not merely upon the strength of such 
false deductions that these minor municipal duties are to be trans- 
ferred from the districts to a central body. It is further complained 
that the powers under the Sanitary and other Acts are not sufficiently 
made use of; and that the administration of the Adulteration Act 
is “uneven.” But the answer is that neither the Vestries, District 
Councils, nor any other body, central or otherwise, will spend 
money in enforcing Parliamentary powers, unless they are insti- 
gated by public opinion ; and that if inhabitants of a district want 
pure food, they must bestir themselves to use the remedy they 
have in their power. Indeed, the question of “local option,” 
local supervision, and local control of money lies at the bottom of 
the whole matter ; and it is upon this point that the innovators 
are at variance with us who would, with some modifications, 
preserve things as they are. Let not the issue be mistaken. The 
champions of a single municipality wish to take away from each 
district its power of saying how much money it will spend, and 
upon what objects; to force every parish, willing or unwilling, able 
-or unable, to spend exactly as much as the remaining ninety and 
nine districts into which London is intended to be parcelled out. 

It has been shown, subject to correction, that the gravamen 
against the vestries and district boards is somewhat shadowy. All 
the more substantial, it will be imagined, must be the attack upon 
the history and dealings of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
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Before, however, we enquire whether this is so, let Mr. Firth 
testify to the energy and patriotism of the members of the 
Board :— 


«“ During the year 1880 there were 363 meetings of the Board and of its Committees 
The work of the Board is carried out with the assistance of nine standing Committees. 
The average attendance at the forty-three Friday meetings of the Board has been 
thirty-six. And if anything like the same proportion obtains with respect to the 
Committees, each member must on an average have been present at the Board at least 
three days a week. The members come from every point of the Metropolitan compass 
to discharge municipal functions, which receive very little public recognition, and 
which are entirely unremunerated. Having regard to the conditions of its life, it 
may be doubted whether a similar instance of municipal patriotism can be found in the 
world.” : 


Coming from these praises, which every Londoner will fully 
endorse, to the criticisms which are supposed to justify the unifica- 
tion of London government, we find, first, that the expenditure of 
the Board is excessive, the reason being that it is not controlled 
either by (1) the ratepayers ; (2) the Treasury, whose consent is 
necessary to the loans of the Board ; (3) Parliament, which also 
sanctions such loans; or (4) public opinion, because the financial 
policy of the Board is not sufficiently ventilated and criticized. 
The opinion has already been expressed above that the Board of 
Works should be elected directly by the ratepayers; but this is a 
matter of principle, and it is difficult, by the light of experience, to 
believe that the undeniably great expenditure is owing to the 
absence of direct representation. Is the London School Board, a 
directly representative body, more sparing of the ratepayers’ 
pockets? Are other great cities and towns of the United Kingdom, 
which are subject to the Municipal Corporations Acts, less encum- 
bered with debt (even when we have made allowance for remu- 
nerative expenditure) in proportion to their rateable value than 
London? The rateable value of the Metropolis is, roughly, 
£29,000,000. The total net indebtedness of the area is about 
£28,000,000. From statistics given in a valuable paper read the 
other day by Mr. Henry C. Burdett, at the Bankers’ Institute, 
it appears that the fifty-five principal Corporations have, for un- 
remunerative purposes alone, raised upwards of £63,000,000, upon 
a rateable value of £55,500,000. Truly Londoners have good 
reason to rest satisfied. 

It remains to enquire whether, apart from the lavishness com- 
mon to all bodies of such a character, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works deserves disgrace at the hands of the inhabitants of London. 
Here it will be idle to deny that the achievements of the Board 
have in a space of seventeen years improved beyond knowledge the 
face of the area subject to the Board’s control. London’s grand 
system of main drainage; the Victoria Embankment, one of the 
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finest thoroughfares in the world, as well as the minor Embank- 
ments; Northumberland Avenue, and Queen Victoria Street, 
Garrick Street, Southwark Street, the widening of Gray's Inn 
Road, and of Kensington High Street, and the removal of Middle 
Row, Holborn ; the freeing of the Bridges, and the rebuilding of 
some of them ; the preservation and maintenance of our principal 
parks and commons (except the royal parks) for the use of the 
public—these are the monuments of the Board's energy, and of 
the wisdom with which it has been directed. It is well known 
that the inadequacy of our Fire Brigade establishment is no fault 
of the Board of Works, which is limited by Act of Parliament from 
levying more than a halfpenny rate for this purpose. Into further 
details space precludes me from entering; but it may confidently 
be asserted that every one of its numerous departments is ad- 
ministered by the Board with efficiency proportionate to the 
possibilities of the case. 

In practice the Metropolitan Board of Works has proved its 
efficiency : and if there is anything amiss with its constitution, the 
defect is such as can be rectified. 

I will now venture to discuss the question of a Central Municipal 
Government. 


Ovucut THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON TO BE CENTRALIZED ? 


A specious pretence of preserving decentralization is contained in 
Sir. W. Harcourt’s Bill. There are to be District Councils, which 
are todo the minor administrative work of their districts. But 
who is to say what such work shall comprise? The Central 
Council, we are told, is to allot the work. We look in vain for any 
restriction in the Bill which shall prevent the Central Council 
from arrogating to itself, even at the very outset, the most inappro- 
priate functions. Only out of the bounty of the new Common 
Council are the District Councils to have any work at all to do ; only 
by the kind leave of the Common Councillors are the Municipal 
Districts to have any ‘local option” at all as to what they will 
spend, and upon what they will spend it. But suppose the Bill 
passed, and that public opinion, startled by the extraordinary 
powers conferred upon the new Common Council, at first forces the 
Councillors to be moderate, and not to rob each locality of its 
liberty. What guarantee is there that such an apportionment will 
be final? Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem, the lawyers say. 
The Common Council in the same way will think it their duty to 
extend a province, of the extent of which they are by statute the sole 
arbiters. Even if they were not willing, the force of circumstances 
would be too strong for them. A temporary agitation without, 
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a vote snatched within, would move them to take over one province 
of administration after another until the District Councils became 
mere cyphers. The big serpent of Sir W. Harcourt would in- 
evitably swallow up all the lesser serpents. The same conclusion 
may be drawn from the position of the District Councils as regards 
finance. What is the test of real power if not the control of the 
purse? The Bill proposes that not a shilling shall be spent except 
by the express consent of the Central Council. Therefore, with 
a Central Council standing over them and gradually poaching on 
their functions, doling out to them their supplies, and, generally, 
treating them as little children, is it too much to assume that the 
District Councillors will be or ultimately become empty shadows, 
and that no man with any spirit will ever aspire to fill so 
humiliating an office? Far better that the Home Secretary should 
be frank, and propose that the degrading work should be done 
(and it would be done far more efficiently) by paid officials. 

I suppose that since J. §. Mill wrote “ centralization” has been 
one of the worst-abused systems in the world. But the very people 
who decry it in the abstract are ready enough to apply it as a 
panacea upon the slightest provocation, doing their best to conceal 
its identity even from themselves. In the present instance they 
of course say that central government in London would be no 
more centralization than is found in the government of any 
municipal borough in the provinces. They would admit that all 
that has been said against centralization is applicable in the case 
of a country, but maintain that it is inapplicable in the case of a 
city. London at present has a population exceeding 4,000,000, 
and an area of 118 square miles. Paris, which has a Central 
Municipal Government, has a population of 2,000,000, and— 
a more important consideration—an area of only thirty square 
miles, about a quarter as great as that of London. Leaving out 
of sight the notorious shortcomings of Paris government, are we 
to accept unhesitatingly the assertion that London ought to be 
governed much on the same system as a city four times as small ? 
Let us suppose London to be five times as large as it actually is. 
Would any sane politician then maintain that a single government 
should inspect dwellings, water the streets, and purchase scavenger’s 
brooms for every district, innermost or outermost? There must 
be some limit of size beyond which the government of an area for 
all purposes from its centre becomes pernicious, and it may be 
confidently said that this limit has been reached long ago in the 
case of London. 

The different districts of London are distinguished by a variety 
of wants, and a variety of means. The Thames is a dividing-line 
in more than name; for it marks a difference in respect of the 
VOL. Il. 34 
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character of the population, of their pursuits, of the houses they 
live in, of the roads they use. Is there any likelihood of these 
differences receiving any adequate recognition at the hands of a 
Central Council, in which one class will probably use its preponder- 
ance to its own exclusive advantage? One locality would wish to 
keep tramways out of its residential roads, but to no purpose, if the 
council were pledged to tramway development. Poor and out of 
the way districts would be paved whether they needed it or not, 
and the more pecunious districts would have to pay for it. In the 
deliberations of the Committee which would dictate to the Council 
upon each matter the wishes of the neighbourhoods affected would 
have little weight. ‘‘ Local Option,” the charter of local government 
in England, would be at an end. Doubtless the representatives of 
a district could always plead its cause before the Central Council, 
but their votes would be swamped by numbers, given upon con- 
siderations quite irrespective of local wishes. If the present Bill 
were passed there would be no way out of such a difficulty, for 
this reason, that Central Government and ‘‘local option” are 
totally incompatible. 

It is said that the success of the Metropolitan Board has shown 
the feasibility and desirableness of a Central Municipal Govern- 
ment undertaking the entire administration of the metropolis. 
But the Board has never attempted to administer the minor details 
of local government; that experiment in London is untried. On 
the contrary, the Board has shown itself barely able to cope with 
its annually multiplying duties, although these are of a kind which 
are appropriately intrusted to the Board as a paramount authority. 

Many of the arguments urged in favour of a single and central 
government for the metropolis consist in saying that this and that 
duty “could” or ‘‘ might” be undertaken by such a body. But 
surely it should be proved that a single and central government 
could perform those functions better than they-are performed at 
present. Whenever Londoners ventilate a grievance, they are at 
once snubbed by those who ought to know better, and told that it 
all arises out of the want of a municipality. This was the recep- 
tion met with by the deputation which waited upon the Home 
Secretary, at the time when the Water Companies, as yet 
unworsted by Mr. Dobbs, were insisting upon levying their rates 
upon “gross” annual value. Yet this flippant Minister was a 
Member of Parliament whose duty it was to protect the public, and 
to pass Acts of Parliament free from such ambiguities as might 
be made the means of extortion; he was also a member of a 
Government, one department of which (the Board of Trade) is 
intrusted with the duty of insuring that private bills shall contain 
no provisions injurious to the public ; and further he was a member 
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-of the Government which dropped Sir Richard Cross’s scheme of 
purchase—a scheme which, as nearly everyone now agrees, should 
have been carried out at the price proposed, and, if carried out, 
would have rendered deputations to the Home Secretary unneces- 
sary. The snubbing alluded to, therefore, came with peculiarly 
bad grace from Sir W. Harcourt. It was certainly not the want of 
a municipality which prevented the purchase of the gas and water 
companies. But since the same answer of non possumus is returned 
to every demand for improvement, it becomes material to consider 
whether a central municipality necessarily means a good and cheap 
water and gas supply, good and cheap houses for the poor, judicious 
bye-laws, judicious and effective administration of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, moderate expenditure, keen public interest in municipal 
affairs, the absence of jobbery, and, lastly, distinguished and able 
councillors. Not to speculate without facts, let us turn to the 
Municipality of Paris for information. 

The Paris municipality has not bought up the water and gas 
companies, and has hitherto not succeeded in confiscating the 
property, though the latter object, and not the former, is upper- 
most in municipal policy. Consequently gas and water is quite as 
dear as with us. London is splendidly served with both commo- 
dities, in spite of their dearness. The water supply of Paris, on 
the other hand, is very deficient; and only about 36,000 houses 
out of 75,000 are supplied at all. In the matter of drainage, which 
is of course under the direct control of the Municipality, Paris is 
far behind, and the sewage is run into the Seine at a point above 
the spot where the drinking water is drawn. The want of whole- 
some dwellings is as felt in Paris even more keenly than with us, 
for house rent is there proportionately higher. Municipal super- 
vision of sanitary Acts, such as Adulteration Acts, although most 
inquisitorial, is thoroughly ineffective, and Frenchmen point to 
England as a model for imitation in this respect. Municipal 
control of cabs chiefly consists in making the cabman’s life a 
burden to him ; but no attempt is made to regulate traffic in the 
streets, or to protect unfortunate foot passengers at crossings. 
Certainly Paris is a cleaner city than London, partly on account of 
its drier climate, partly because the greater part of Paris is new, 
and laid out on systematic principles by men who had despotic 
powers, unlimited means, and plenty of space at their disposal ; 
but Ido not understand that the new Municipality will be able 
to make the Strand three times as wide. Under the guise 
of the making of bye-laws, the constitutional liberties of the 
population of Paris, and, I might add, of several English 
municipal boroughs, are being constantly curtailed. The Muni- 
cipality of Paris spends annually £8,000,000, of which no less than 
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£4,000,000 goes in interest upon a vast debt accumulated, no- 
doubt, largely at the instigation of the late Emperor. Consequently 
the local taxation alone amounts to about £4 a head for every 
man, woman, and child in Paris, where in London it amounts to 
under £1 10s. a head. Only a small portion of this taxation is 
raised directly, the largest part being the revenue from the octroi, 
which presses severely upon the poor. Public interest in the 
Paris municipal elections ought, at all events, if a central munici- 
pality has the regenerative virtues attributed to it, to secure a 
Municipal Council composed of able and distinguished members. 
But, as a matter of fact, it would be difficult to find among the 
candidates at a Paris municipal election a single one who has any 
reputation in science, finance, or politics; and if such an one 
offered himself, he would not be “in the running” against a 
demagogue who harangued his constituents upon the natural and 
inalienable rights of man. Accordingly, the Municipal Council of 
Paris, having delegated the real government of the city to com- 
mittees with strong bureaucratic tendencies, occupy themselves 
with discussing communistic propositions, which the limitations 
imposed upon them by their charter alone prevent them from 
adopting. As it is, they take a vastly greater interest in pro- 
hibiting the use of religious books in their schools; in voting large 
sums of money for their own expenses, although their services are 
gratuitous by law; in voting largesses to returned Communists, or 
money for erecting monuments to revolutionary heroes, than they 
take in the useful details of municipal administration. 

I do not mean to dwell upon the example afforded by New York 
and other great American cities, of the working of a highly- 
centralized municipal government; upon their lavish expenditure, 
or upon the general inferiority of their practical administration to 
that of London, for these facts are not usually denied, and have 
been recently brought home to us by the testimony of Mr. Oakley 
Hall, an ex-Mayor of New York. Buta reference to their history 
is material in considering whether a central municipal government 
is necessarily exempt from jobbery. The frauds and jobbery of 
the Tammany Ring are still a tradition of New York municipal 
government; and, as in the time of Tweed and Sweeney, so now 
jobbery and corruption are rendered possible because the best half 
of New York stays away from the poll; and the richest, most scru- 
pulous, and ablest citizens are not seen in the Municipal Council. 
And who can blame men for refusing to vote for candidates about 
whose merits and character they are entirely in the dark? Both 
Paris and New York, therefore, are striking instances that highly 
centralized municipal institutions contain no charms for conjuring 
up extraordinary public interest in local government. 
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This seems a proper place to say a few words upon the danger 
-of making the municipal government of London a great centre of 
political strife. Whether this is or is not an aim of the Govern- 
ment, it is the recognized object of most Radicals, who, moreover, 
maintain that politics find a legitimate sphere in town councils. 
Such speakers and writers are vainly asked where they discover 
the appropriateness of confiding the administration of a municipal 
borough to certain gentlemen solely on the ground that they are 
Conservatives or Liberals, and not on the ground that they are 
men of ability, energy, and integrity, and are in favour of certain 
improvements of which the borough is held to stand in need. 
Radicals are apparently of opinion that you must excite the public 
feelings, if you can, legitimately ; if not, still excite them, but in 
any way you can. But, perhaps, the natural result of bringing 
large masses of voters to the poll is to give political considerations 
the preponderance in determining an election. To these masses 
the proper motives of a municipal election do not appeal. They 
do not understand or care about the uninteresting questions of 
municipal administration which are really at issue; but they under- 
stand the difference between a Radical and a Tory, and they prefer 
to use this difference as their touchstone. 

One result of the introduction of polities into municipal affairs 
will be that matters of administration which have no connection 
with politics will be decided on party lines, according as the pro- 
position in question emanates from one party or the other. 
Another will probably be the growth of political jobbery, of a more 
pernicious and demoralizing kind than private jobbery, because 
more widely spread and open. The distribution of the numerous 
lucrative posts in the gift of a London municipality among the 
supporters of one party would find a precedent in the recent 
appointment of bankruptcy officials by the Board of Trade; but the 
principle of victoribus spolia is generally discouraged in England, 
however much it is in vogue in the United States. Lastly, there 
is no doubt that the political proclivities of a Central Municipal 
Council would be one of the favourite levers of political agitation. 
A resolution of the Common Council of London would carry greater 
weight with it than a resolution of any caucus, and thus another 
step would be taken towards saving Members of Parliament the 
trouble of independent thought. The expression of an opinion by 
the Council would go far to overawe any Government, which could 
not be expected to run counter to the mighty voice of four or five 
millions of people. All these prospects may possibly be viewed by 
some persons with entire complacency ; I contemplate them with 
misgiving. 

It does not appear indispensable to the idea of a mammoth 
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municipality that it should offer no grade of civic honour between 
the position of Common Councillor and that of Lord Mayor. Yet 
the Home Secretary has gone out of his way to abolish the post of 
Alderman, and with it all the incentives to municipal ambition 
which it supplies. He was inaccurate in saying that the Royal 
Commission of 1853 recommended the abolition of the aldermanic 
dignity. They recommended the abolition of the Court of Aldermen, 
which is a different thing. The body, of whom I am proud to be a 
member, has already been ably defended by others; but it may not 
be inopportune to point out how the stepping-stone of the alder- 
mancy acts as a barrier to keep out mushroom aspirants from the 
office of Lord Mayor. As things now are, no one who has not 
figured in the service of the Corporation for some years would 
dream of aspiring to the Lord Mayoralty. By Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Bill, a man who yesterday was nobody may to-day be borne upon 
the crest of a momentary wave of popular feeling into the 
supreme dignities of the Corporation. 

In fine, | maintain, that while the central municipality system 
as applied to a city, containing 4,000,000 of human beings, and 
equal in area to a province, will fail to do all the wonderful things 
which its advocates prophesy of it ; while it will not make our gas 
and water cheaper nor better, nor discover a short way to improve 
the surroundings of the poor, nox remove the general indifference 
with which most Londoners treat the elective trusts reposed in 
them for the administration of their city; and while it will not do 
the work of the Metropolitan Board of Works and of the Corpora- 
tion better than the Board and the Corporation now do it, it will 
fail to perform the minor administrative duties now entrusted to. 
the vestries and district boards as well, as cheaply, and as com- 
formably to the wishes of the inhabitants as those duties are at 
present performed. It will effect no improvement in the larger 
affairs of the metropolis, while in the minor affairs its bureaucratic 
tendencies will make it a positive failure. I further maintain that 
the municipality, instead of devoting its whole attention:to the 
arduous work of improving the details of metropolitan government 
and regulating expenditure, will soon digress into the more seductive 
paths of political discussion and agitation, led by the demagogues, 
who, as experience shows, generally obtain an ascendency in the 
councils of an excessively large city, and that it will some day con- 
stitute an imperium in imperio powerful enough to threaten the 
supremacy of Parliament itself. 


J. WuirrakerR 


ON THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS TOWARDS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ir is obviously impossible, within our present limits, to do more 
than glance briefly at a few salient points in a subject so wide in 
its scope, so multiform in its bearings, and embracing so many 
questions—doctrinal, ethical, historical—keenly contested in all 
ages of the Church, and not least in our own, as that which is here 
selected for discussion. Thus, e.g., to take but two examples, from 
the time of Origen downwards, we have the rival systems of 
mystical and literal interpretation of the Old Testament, which, 
however, are not mutually incompatible, while we are confronted 
again with the various schemes successively broached in our 
own day—to which the Bishop of Clifton has just added a 
fresh one—for reconciling geological or other modern scientific 
theories, such as the evolutionist, with the opening chapters of 
Genesis. On these points, and a hundred others that might be 
named, time forbids me to enter in detail here. I must content 
myself with laying down certain broad principles on the relations 
of the Old Testament to Christian belief and the life of the Chris- 
tian Church, which, as it appears to me, should govern and limit 
our estimate of the various specific problems that have been, or 
may hereafter be, proposed for adjustment. That there is a close 
and indissoluble link between the Old Testament and the New, is a 
consideration too obvious to need insisting upon, and one which the 
assailants of the Gospel are as little likely to let us forget as its 
apologists. In the words of a recent sceptical writer, who is here 
for once exceptionally accurate, ‘‘ those who simply see in Jesus 
the illustrious Master of a great school in ethics, may study the 
Gospel apart from Moses and the Prophets; but, as a divine reve- 
lation, the kingdom of Heaven is inseparable from the kingdom of 
Judah.” Christianity is essentially an historical religion, and it 
cannot afford to ignore its history. To cite a well-known formula, 
directed primarily against the Manichean and some later heresies 
which ascribed the Old Testament to the Evil Spirit, and sanc- 
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tioned by the Florentine and Tridentine Councils, the same God 
is “ Auctor utriusque Testamenti.” 

A story was told me the other day of how one of our most popular 
novelists was asked by his son, a child of seven years old, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you write a Bible, papa? Everybody buys Bibles.” And 
the boy’s observation was accurate enough in its way. Everyone 
who reads at all, at least in what are called the respectable classes, 
reads the Bible, Old Testament as well as New, from curiosity if 
not for edification ; whether always with discrimination or profit is 
another question. I recollect,in a country parish where I was 
curate many years ago, finding an old woman—who evidently 
thought she understood the matter much better than I did—poring 
over the vision of the wheels in Ezekiel, which, in spite of my con- 
trary advice, she persisted in considering more conducive to her 
spiritual welfare than reading the Gospels. How far, indeed, the 
indiscriminate reading of the Old Testament is generally advisable 
for the uneducated—who are apt to confound law, history, pro- 
phecy, poetry, and ethics in one indistinguishable jumble in their 
own minds— may fairly be questioned, but I cannot stay to pursue 
the inquiry here. Suffice it to observe, in passing, that an unin- 
telligent familiarity with the mere letter of the Bible has un- 
doubtedly helped to expose our poorer countrymen to such wild 
delusions as those of the Scotch Cameronians in a former age, and 
of the Mormonites in our own. To say this, however, is not to 
deny, what I have already emphatically affirmed, that there is a 
very real and essential solidarity between the teaching of the Old 
Testament, rightly understood, and the New. So much may be 
said to follow directly from facts lying on the very surface of 
Church history, though perhaps, for that very reason, they are 
sometimes in danger of being forgotten or ignored. Let me, 
then, in a few words, call attention to certain points too plain 
to be seriously disputed, but which, if I mistake not, theologians 
as well as ordinary Christians have not always cared adequately 
to realise. And this remark applies especially to the first point I 
shall notice, which, however, is also the most obvious, viz. the close 
historical continuity of the Jewish and the Christian Church. 

The principle of development, which runs through the entire 
history and theology of the latter, is also exemplified in her descent 
from the Church of the Old Dispensation. It is indeed primarily 
because the Gospel is a development of the Law that in rejecting 
Christ the Jews are charged with rejecting the Law and the Pro- 
phets. Those prophecies which have by some enthusiasts been 
misunderstood as pointing to a future restoration of the Jewish 
theocratical polity—Jews being, in one form of the theory, identified 
with Englishmen—find their true fulfilment in the visible empire 
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of the Christian Church, the new and heavenly Jerusalem, the City 
of the Living God and Mother of us all, which is the legitimate heir of 
the promises, and in the order of Divine Providence at once repre- 
sents and replaces that old and local Jerusalem brought long since 
into bondage with her children. It is one special object of St. 
Matthew's Gospel to exhibit this aspect of the Kingdom of Christ, 
as the fulfilment of prophecy. 

I. We are so apt to contrast the Jewish and the Christian, as 
two successive though cognate dispensations, resting on separate 
revelations of the will of God, that we hardly enough remember 
how gradual, and at the time almost imperceptible, was the transi- 
tion from the one to the other ; how, to use Dollinger’s words, the 
Church remained “a hidden sect in the bosom of Judaism,” “ like 
an unborn child in its mother’s womb,” ere it began to expand, 
like the mustard-seed, into a ‘‘ world-kingdom”’ and a “ world- 
Church,” which yet was “substantially the same Church, only 
raised to a higher stage of life.” * For a time the early believers 
at Jerusalem, under the guidance of Apostles, continued to frequent 
the Temple and join in the public solemnities of the Mosaic ritual, 
while they also met separately among themselves for prayer, in- 
struction, and, above all, for the daily celebration of the Christian 
Sacrifice. It was not indeed till after the fall of the Temple, and 
with it of the whole of the Jewish polity, ecclesiastical and civil, that 
the Church attained to the fulness of independent life. And since 
her Divine Founder had derived from Judaism the whole doctrinal 
and ethical substratum of His Church, she went forth bearing with 
her, as hers by rightful inheritance, the traditions of the earlier 
Dispensation, and chief among them the Jewish Scriptures, which 
bear witness to Him and had been, and were destined to be still 
further, fulfilled through Him and through the institution He had 
founded in His Blood. But the national limitations inconsistent 
with the universality of His Church were to pass away, and the 
ritual shadows of the Law were transfigured to the living realities 
of the Christian Sacraments. And thus, as it has been justly 
observed, ‘‘ Christ and His Apostles moved in the spiritual atmo- 
sphere of those [Old Testamentj books, which required a thousand 
years for their gradual formation, and found in Him and in His 
Church their proper continuation and fulfilment”; and hence He 
told the Pharisees that ‘‘the Scripture cannot be broken.” What 
had been a national became a Catholic Church, but without losing 
its identity. The Gospel did not supersede the earlier revelation, 
but incorporated and explained it, accepting the Old Testament as 
the property and birthright of the Christian no less than of the 
Jew. And there is, therefore, no formal code of duties in the New 
* First Age of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 4, sqq.; vol. i. pp. 72, 240. 
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Testament, because one had been already given in the Old, which 
remains in force, only “illustrated, tempered, and spiritualised by 
the Gospel.” The moral precepts of the Old Law are still binding 
on Christians, though the manner of observance may be changed: 
as, ¢.g., the command to “love thy neighbour as thyself” is not 
abrogated, but enlarged, by giving to the term neighbour a wider 
significance ; and even the institution of the Sabbath, like other 
ritual ordinances of the Old Law, is still observed, though not in 
the letter but in the spirit. There were, again, altars and sacri- 
fices under the Law, which passed away with the destruction of 
the Temple, never to be restored; but still, in the Apostle’s words, 
“‘we have an altar,” and still the prediction of the last of the 
Hebrew Prophets is daily fulfilled in the Christian Church ; “‘ From 
the rising to the setting of the sun My Name is great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place sacrifice is offered to My Name and a 
pure oblation.’’* 

II. And thus I am led to notice more particularly, what has 
already been implied, that from this historical continuity there 
springs a continuity of worship in the Jewish and the Christian 
Church. It was not merely that for several years the first 
Christians combined attendance on the daily services of the 
Temple with the daily celebration of the new Sacrifice of the 
Gospel. The principle is a permanent one, and is sufficiently 
attested by the significant and suggestive circumstance that from 
the apostolic age downwards the Hebrew Psalter has held its 
place as the standard manual of Christian devotion, both public 
and private, and still forms an integral and even preponderant 
portion of the ordinary offices of the Latin ritual, as of the Angli- 
can, which is mainly derived from them, and, I believe, of the 
Eastern also. This fact would alone suffice to prove how much 
there is, or ought to be, in common between the devotional senti- 
ment of believers under the Old Dispensation and the New. If I 
may be allowed to repeat here language employed in a different 
connection in a former work of my own; ‘‘ What is it that gives to 
the rolling music of the Psalter, which has echoed for above three 
thousand years along the corridors of the Jewish or the Christian 
Church, its peculiar force and charm—a sweetness that never 
cloys, a power that never fails—and has fitted it to record the 
most various experiences of individuals and of nations, to syllable 
the deepest thoughts, whether of joy or sorrow, which have stirred 
the hearts and shaped the destinies of a hundred generations of 


* It is worth noting that in the recently discovered Teachiny of the Twelve Apostles, 
supposed to date from the first half of the second century, this passage is expressly 
applied to the Eucharist, which is twice over called “the (Christian) Sacrifice,” the 
same word (Gvoia) being used as in the Septuagint version of Mal. i. 11. 
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the chosen people of God? It is not only that marvellous diversity 
and fulness of human utterance, that profound spirituality, that 
exquisite refinement and tenderness of pathos, which strike a 
responsive chord in our inmost being, that have made the Psalter 
our most cherished manual of secret devotion, the most familiar 
and universal organ of our public praise. It is this, but it is more 
than this; their inspired sympathy with every phase of the 
Redeemer’s life-long Passion, with every sentiment of the Heart 
which gathered up and recapitulated in Itself the collective heart 
of humanity, has made the songs of Israel the rightful heirloom 
and common ritual of Christendom.’’* 

So much at least is clear—unless we are prepared to maintain 
the paradox that the Christian instinct of eighteen centuries has 
been at fault from the beginning, on a matter directly concerning 
the habitual and daily worship of the Church—that the devotional 
use of the Psalter, not in selections merely, but as a whole, is in 
harmony with the true spirit and genius of Christianity.t But it 
must be used of course in a spiritual, not a carnal, sense. And 
this continuous use of the Psalter, it need hardly be added, is a 
typical, not a solitary fact. Our Lord was pleased to borrow 
almost, if not altogether, from Jewish sources the very words of 
that Prayer which bears His name, and which therefore has 
always found a place in every act of Christian worship, public or 
private, and, above all, in the supreme act of Christian homage 
and adoration, the offering of the Holy Eucharist. For in spite of 
a curiously infelicitous remark of M. Guizot’s, that He “not only 
opposed Himself to the Scribes and Pharisees, who placed all their 
faith and piety in those acts, but did more, and taught His disciples 
the living simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer,” it is certain that, with 
the possible exception of the half clause, ‘“‘ As we forgive them that 
trespass against us,” the entire formula is made up of petitions 
already in use among the Jews. No doubt, as Bishop Wordsworth 
expresses it, our Lord “ adopted and spiritualised petitions from the 
Jewish liturgy,” and “‘in all these cases animates the old letter 
with the new spirit of His own.” But that is the very point I am 
insisting on; and it is further exemplified in His adoption, for the 
outward form of the initial Sacrament of His Church, of a rite 

* Catholic Doctrine of Atonement, 3rd edition, p. 312. 

+t Let me cite here an eloquent passage (which has a much wider application than to 
the Anglican Church, only) from Bishop Alexander of Derry’s Bampton Lectures for 
1876 on The Witness of the Psalms to Christ (p. 3): “ The Psalms occupy about a fifth 
of our English Prayer-Book. They are more familiar than the words of Ken or 
Cowper. Of the many aspects presented by an English Cathedral, there is one which 
is often overlooked ; it is a shrine for the Psalter At marriages and funerals, by 
sick-beds and in stately ceremonials, in churches and homes, they make their voices 


heard at every turn. They are as near to us as the Evangelists themselves. Christianity 
is responsible for the Psalter with its very life.” 
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already in use for the admission of Jewish proselytes, while from 
another point of view Baptism may be regarded as the substance 
of which Circumcision was the shadow and the type, just as, again, 
the highest Christian ordinance represents and carries on, in its 
sacramental aspect the Paschal feast, in its sacrificial aspect the 
daily sacrifice of the Old Law. But while in prayer and sacra-: 
ment, as in precept, the New Dispensation bases itself upon the 
Old, the Old is not simply transmitted, but expanded, elevated, 
transfigured; the dead letter is informed with a living power, 
shadow passes into substance, the typical is made real, external 
rites become channels of supernatural grace. ‘‘ Behold, I make 
all things new.” Jewish ordinances, as St. Paul tells us, were “a 
shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ”; as types 
and shadows they are abolished, but the principle survives. 
Baptism at once represents Circumcision and supersedes it, the 
Jewish Sabbath gives place to our weekly feast of the Resurrection, 
the typical priesthood and sacrifices of the Law to the more 
glorious ministration of the priesthood after the Order of Mel- 
chisedech.* 

III. Let us turn from the ritual to the underlying principle of 
doctrinal and ethical continuity, whereof it is the expression, and 
which explains and justifies the retention of the decalogue as a law 
binding on the Christian conscience, not indeed in the letter but 
in the spirit, in a sense—as our Lord Himself expounded it in the 
Sermon on the Mount—at once less literal and more strict, em- 
bracing motive as well as outward act, “‘ piercing even to the 
division of soul and spirit, and discerning the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” Thus, e.g. idolatry is a yet deadlier sin in Christians 
than in Jews, and ‘‘ covetousness ”»—as well as every other form 
of creature-worship or self-worship—“ is idolatry”; but the literal 
prohibition of making any image to represent the invisible God was 
ipso facto superseded (as Dr. Arnold long since pointed out) when 
He took visible form by the Incarnation, and it would be absurd 


* Ido not at all forget, though this is not the place for discussing it, what Bishop 
Lightfoot has said in the “ Dissertation on the Christian Ministry,” appended to his 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. But while, as regards the gradual 
development of the episcopate as a governing power in the Church,I should be disposed 
to a considerable extent to agree with him, on the far more vital question of a Christian 
sacrificial priesthood, and the consequent necessity of priestly ordination, I am as little 
able to follow his reasoning as to accept his negative conclusions. To me the doctrine 
of a sacrificial priesthood is conspicuous in the New Testament, and notably—though 
by no means exclusively—in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he cites as conclusive 
against it. The very words of the institution of the Eucharist (rovro zovetre €is THV 
épnv dvdpvyow), as the late Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury pointed out, would be most 
accurately rendered, ‘ Offer this Sacrifice for the Memorial of Me.” Bishop Lightfoot’s 


argument is more fully examined in Excursus VIIL of my Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement. 
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to condemn the crucifix reared over every Catholic, as also over 
every Lutheran altar, as a sinful infraction of the decalogue. On 
the other hand murder and adultery are restrained, or rather fore- 
stalled, by a far higher law of Christian purity and compassion 
than the Hebrew law-giver, in condescension to the hardness of 
their hearts, was required to impose on his countrymen; but the 
principle remains unchanged, while it receives a higher and more 
spiritual application. Thus again the zeal for God’s honour, 
which was commended in Moses or in David, has not ceased to be 
a virtue—our Lord Himself is indeed expressly said by St. John 
to have exemplified it, when He drove the money-changers from 
the Temple—but it is no longer to be manifested by slaying the 
enemies of God with the sword. To deny this solidarity of ethical 
teaching, would be virtually to fall back on the Manichean notion 
that the Old Testament emanates from the inspiration of the Evil 
Spirit, or to attribute to it a purely human origin, whereas the 
Church has always held that the same Deity is the Author of both 
Testaments alike ; for it is inconceivable that a different character 
and temper of mind should be pleasing to God in one age and in 
another, though the method of expression necessarily varies in an 
earlier or later stage of the Divine education of mankind. And 
hence, while it is perfectly true that “the Old Testament will 
receive a different meaning accordingly as it is explained from 
itself [exclusively] or from the New,” * no explanation which ex- 
cludes all reference to the New can be an adequate one. It ignores 
the unity, not human but Divine, which binds together the two 
Dispensations. 

And here let me appeal to the great principle enunciated by St. 
Paul, that the Law was—not “our schoolmaster,” as the Autho- 
rized Version incorrectly renders it, or even exactly “‘ our tutor,” as 
it is better rendered in the Revised Version, but—‘‘ our radéywyos 
unto Christ” ; the original word is really untranslateable, because 
designating an office which has no existence among us, and is 
therefore rightly left untranslated in the Vulgate. The Greek 
radaywyos was a superior and trusted slave, whose duty was, not so 
much to communicate instruction as to guard his young master 
from danger, physical or moral, and—which is the special point 
to be noted here—to conduct him daily to the gymnasium, carry- 
ing his satchel of school-books, of the contents of which he knew 
little or nothing himself. And thus it was the office of the Old Dis- 
pensation to conduct those under it by a process of gradual training 
to the Divine Teacher, whose advent it predicted and whose way 
it prepared—by direct prophecy, by moral teaching, by symbolic 
rite—while yet the meaning of their own sacred books and typical 

* Essays and Reviews, p. 369. 
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ceremonies was but dimly apprehended by those authorized to 
administer or expound them. It is essential in regard to the Old 
Testament altogether, and especially in dealing with the moral 
difficulties alleged against particular narratives or precepts, to bear 
in mind this “‘ increasing purpose” of Revelation. If there was a 
‘‘ Divine dispensation of Paganism,” as St. Clement of Alexandria 
and other early Fathers insist, gradually preparing the Gentile 
world till the ‘‘ fulness of time” for the Incarnation, still more 
may we trace this gradual and progressive education of the people 
selected among all nations of the ancient world as the special 
depositaries and custodians of religious truth. As we pass from 
Patriarchs to Prophets, psalmists, and moralists, from the legal 
ritualism of the Pentateuch and its almost entire silence on a 
future life to the more spiritual tone of Isaiah and the Canticles 
and the Sapiential books, we discern at once a deeper vein of 
ethical and religious teaching and a distincter enunciation of doctri- 
nal truth—e.g. on the immortality of the soul, the nature of God, 
and the life and office of the promised Redeemer. We have to. 
remember what may be called the miscellaneous and fragmentary 
character of the materials comprised in the sacred canon; how 
‘* God spoke of old in divers portions and divers manners (woAupepas 
kai wodutpérws) to the fathers by the Prophets.” It is in this 
sense, and not by denying or diluting the Pauline dictum, which 
of course refers expressly to the Old Testament, that ‘‘ every 
Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ”—still 
less by reviving the heretical imputation of the Old Testament 
to the authorship of the Evil One—that I should be prepared to 
deal with the objections raised against such points as the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites, or the treachery of Jael or of Judith, on which 
there is no time to linger here. It follows that I cannot say with 
the late Bishop Thirlwall, unless a special stress be laid on the 
word ‘‘apparent,” that “a great part of the events related in the 
Old Testament have no more apparent connection with our religion 
than those in Greek and Roman history.” It may be quite true, 
as my lamented friend Dr. Appleton observes, that ‘“ an historical 
event, as such, is not a possible object for the religious conscious- 
ness”; but it is none the less true that religious teaching may be, 
and to a very large extent is in the Scripture narrative, conveyed 
by history and example as well as, and often more fully and 
impressively than, by direct precept. To Greece and Rome we owe 
an incalculable debt—literary, artistic, intellectual, political— 
which I should be one of the last to depreciate, but our obligation 
to the Hebrew Scriptures is of a deeper and a wholly different kind; 
it is directly ethical and religious, and is strongest precisely where 
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Greece and Rome most signally fail, and more than fail, us. To 
use Professor Jowett’s language—no unfriendly critic assuredly of 
a literature he has himself done so much to illustrate and recom- 
mend—“ if the inner life had been presented to us of that period, 
which in political greatness and in art is the most brilliant epoch 
of humanity, we should have turned away from the sight with 
loathing and detestation.” But it is precisely for guidance in 
“the inner life,” subject to the condition already specified of a 
progressive course of teaching, that we look to Scripture. We have 
no right, again, to say with a modern essayist that ‘‘ the fierce 
ritual of Syria, with the awe of a Divine voice, bade Abraham slay 
his son.” Unless we are prepared to reject the express testimony 
alike of the Old Testament and the New, we must admit that it 
was not any Syrian usage of human sacrifice, but the voice of God 
Himself, which tested the patriarch’s faith and obedience by his 
readiness to offer up his only begotten and beloved son, the heir of 
the promises, though the will was in fact accepted for the deed; but 
his trial was adapted to the social and moral conditions of an age 
very different from our own, and it had moreover a symbolic and 
prophetic, not merely a personal, significance. Nor do I see, to 
take another example, in face of the penalties denounced against 
the crime both in the Old and New Testament, and the history of 
Saul, how we are justified in denying that witchcraft, like demo- 
niacal possession, was once at least, if it be not still, a hideous 
reality* ; sincerely as we may and must deplore the cruelty, the 
hypocrisy, and the folly too often exemplified in medieval and 
post-medizval prosecutions of witches, not least in this country 
and in Scotland. But on these matters of detail it is beyond my 
present purpose to enlarge. 

One word, however, shall be added on a question far too wide 
to be discussed parenthetically to any purpose, while yet its 
intimate bearing on our whole attitude of mind towards the 
Scriptures of either Testament makes me unwilling even to appear 
to have ignored it—I mean the question of inspiration. That 
I fully accept the principle has already been implied. As re- 
gards its application, I may venture to refer here to a brief state- 
ment of Cardinal Newman’s, based on the dogmatic decrees of 
General Councils, which appeared in the Century magazine for 
June 1882, in proof that I do not misrepresent the Catholic 
doctrine on the subject in saying that little or nothing has as 
yet been formally defined about it, beyond this; that God is the 
Author of both Testaments, and that Scripture is one of the 

* The somewhat elaborate special pleading to the contrary in Smith’s Dictionary of 


the Bible (art. “ Magic”) appears to me more ingenious than convincing, and it scarcely 
even touches any part of the Scriptural evidence except the story of the Witch of Endor 
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two channels, Tradition being the other, whereby all salutary 
truth and moral teaching revealed through Christ and His 
Apostles are handed down from age to age; in this sense it is 
the written Word of God, and its authority on all questions of 
faith and morals must be accepted as Divine. Of the nature 
and extent of inspiration there exists, beyond this, no explicit 
definition; but doctrine, as a rule, is not defined till it has 
been challenged, and we have to bear in mind the very decided and 
unanimous judgment of the Apostolical and early Fathers on the 
subject, stated in hundreds of passages, the sensus jfidelium or 
general conviction of the faithful to the same effect from the 
beginning, and the universal consent of theologians so far as this, 
that Scripture is true, which cannot mean less than truth in the 
sense of the inspired writer, or at least in the sense the Holy 
Spirit intended through his words to convey to us. How much 
exactly is involved in asserting its inspiration in all matters of 
faith and morality as to the authority attaching to particular 
scientific, historical, or other collateral details introduced, inciden- 
tally perhaps, into the sacred text, is a further question, hardly 
brought into dispute among Christians till of late years, which 
the theology of the future may be called upon to examine. So 
much at least, however, any genuine recognition of a Divine 
inspiration must necessarily involve, that we are not authorized to 
adopt the suggestion of a distinguished scholar of the rationalizing 
school, and simply to treat or “‘ interpret Scripture like any other 
book,” if only for this reason, that the fact of inspiration cannot ‘ 
fail to make it in important respects essentially unlike every other 
book.* 

The alleged difficulty about miracles does not seem properly to 
fall under the present subject, for it is not one which exclusively or 
even chiefly concerns the Old Testament. Those who object to 
miraculous events as such will have to reckon with the New 
Testament as well; and indeed more plausible objections might 
be and have been urged—though I attach no real weight to them 
myself—against some of the Gospel miracles—such as the withering 
of the fig tree, and the devils entering into the herd of swine—than 
against those of the Old Testament. Why, for instance, ground 
for cavil should be found in the fact of an axe-head floating on the 
water, if God so willed, except on assumptions fatal to miraculous 
agency altogether, I fail myself to understand. If indeed it be 
argued that ‘‘ the iron floats in the English version, but not in the 


* It may be as well to state that this paper was written before the appearance of 
Cardinal Newman’s weighty article “ On the Inspiration of Scripture” in the Nineteenth 
Century for February 1884. I am not aware, however, of having said anything incon- 
sistent with the principles there laid down. 
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Hebrew,” that is a question of critical scholarship, on which, not 
being a Hebraist, I can offer no opinion.* But if, as has always 
hitherto been supposed, the miracle is recorded in the original text, 
for those to demur to it as impossible, who profess to accept a 
revelation beginning with a miraculous Incarnation and ending 
with a miraculous Resurrection, betrays a mental idiosyncrasy it 
is not easy to appreciate. But I go further. The argument against 
miracles not only does not exclusively concern the Old Testament ; 
it constitutes no special objection to either the Old or the New. It 
cuts deeper than to the credibility or incredibility of any professed 
revelation, Christian or non-Christian, and will be found when 
analysed to lie against the fundamental postulate of theism. To 
deny the possibility of miracles is to say not that revelation but 
that God is impossible. The difficulty, like that about the origin 
of evil, already exists in theism, and revelation does not aggravate 
but lightens both of them. The late J. S. Mill stated the case with 
his accustomed clearness and candour, when he pointed out that 
the real force of Hume’s argument lies in the objection to an effect 
without a vera causa, and miracles therefore cannot be urged in 
proof of theism, but that for those who on other grounds are 
already convinced—as unhappily he was not himself—of the 
existence of an Almighty Deity, or even think it probable, the 
argument has no validity.t Miracle therefore, like prophecy, holds 
its legitimate place among the evidences of revelation. 

For myself I cannot but feel, as Mill seems to have felt, that 
nine-tenths of the current arguments against Christianity, as well 
in its moral as in its miraculous aspects, really resolve themselves 
into arguments against all belief in God, and that those who rely 
on them, if once sincerely convinced of the first article of the 


* It certainly floats in the Greek (éremoAace TO ovdyptov, 4 Kings vi. 6), and we 
must remember that the Septuagint is habitually quoted by the New Testament 
writers, and even made the basis of an argument in passages which differ materially 
from the Hebrew text; this is notably the case in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It may 
be added that the Hebrew canon was finally closed after the fall of Jerusalem, at a time 
when Greek learning, and even the use of Greek for liturgical purposes, had come to be 
considered almost as a mark of apostasy by the Jews. This sufficiently accounts for 
their rejection of the Septuagint, to which Christian apologists constantly appealed, 
and of those deutero-canonical books, either written in Greek, or no longer extant 
except in a Greek version, which Protestants relegate to the “ Apocrypha,” but which 
the Church with better reason includes in the sacred canon. 

+ “Once admit a God, and the production by His direct volition of an effect which in 
any case owed its origin to His creative will, is no longer a purely arbitrary hypothesis 
to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with as a serious possibility.”—Essays 
on Religion, p. 232. The argument of course has no exclusive application to the 
miracles of Scripture. It used to be said of Harriet Martineau, that “ she would believe 
any miracle, as long as it was not in the Bible.” It would be, not indeed an equally 


irrational, but a very absurd superstition, to refuse to believe any miracle unless it is. 
in the Bible. 
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Apostles’ Creed, would find little difficulty in the remainder. 
Creation is itself a stupendous miracle; and ‘those who admit an 
omnipotent as well as perfectly just and benevolent Maker and 
Ruler of such a world as this, can say little against Christianity, 
but what can, with at least equal force, be retorted against them- 
selves.”* The writer was thinking chiefly of moral objections here, 
but his argument equally holds good, as he shows elsewhere, of all 
a@ priori objections to miracles. On the other hand Professor Tyn- 
dall himself admits that ‘‘ the evolution hypothesis does not solve— 
it does not profess to solve—the ultimate mystery of the universe. 
It leaves in fact the mystery untouched.” In other words, it cannot 
-account for the existence of the universe. The question of evidence 
in particular cases of alleged miracles is one of detail, which does 
not come within the scope of this paper. But I may venture in 
conclusion to put on record my strong and growing conviction—a 
‘conviction strengthened with every year I live, and every fresh 
opportunity of acquaintance with the attitude of modern scepticism 
—that the battle of faith and unfaith in the future will have to be 
fought out, not on this or that isolated issue, historical, moral, or 
miraculous, whether in the Old Testament or the New, but over 
the fundamental preliminary and postulate for the claim of any 
revelation—the existence of an Almighty Creator, Ruler, and Moral 
_ Governor of the universe. Those who in our own day refuse or 
hesitate to acknowledge that God has spoken, in nine cases out of 
ten doubt, or more than doubt, if He exists. 


* Mill’s Autobiography. p. 39: Cf. Essays on Religion, p. 314. 


H. N. Oxennam. 
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THE CONSERVATISM 


OF YOUNG OXFORD. 


Ir is not without serious discouragement from some whose opinions 
it respects, that Young Oxford has given itself to politics: for we 
may start with the confession that undergraduates, whether 
rightly or wrongly, have a political sense, and that a pretty 
strongly developed one too. 

Young men have no business with politics at all, and when the time is come for them 
to have opinions, they will find all political parties resolve themselves at last into two 
—that which holds with Solomon that a rod is for the fool’s back, and that which holds 
with the fool himself that a crown is for his head, a vote for his mouth, and all the 
universe for his belly.* 

Against the first part of Professor Ruskin’s protest—for from 
whom else could it come ?—the young men of Oxford would 
unanimously rebel; though a suspicion may be hazarded that 
among them a few might be found who would condone in the 
Professor’s eyes for the precocity of their development by a cordial 
acceptance of his subsequent proposition. There can be no par- 
leying, however, with such antagonism as this : 


My dear Sir, what in the devil’s name have you to do either with Mr. Disraeli or 
Mr. Gladstone? You are students at the university, and have no more business with 
politics than you have with rat-catching.t 

Remorselessly, touched by no sense of degradation at the humi- 
liating analogy, but in a spirit of rude iconoclasm that spurns the 
authority which once inured it to the barrow and enamoured it 
with the spade, Young Oxford plunges into the arena of politics, 
and in the mimic warfare of debating societies and political 
clubs, reflects the passions of the forum and the conflicts of the 
senate. 

And how at Oxford could it be otherwise,? Putting aside for a 
moment the traditions of the University which connect it with 
political opinions, and those of a very,definite stamp, putting 
aside, too, the interest which education compels every man now-a- 
days to take in politics, seeing that politics is merely a synonym 
for contemporary history, there is something in the special cir- 


* Arrows of the Chase. vol. ii. 207. 


tylbid., vol. ii. 284. 


35 * 
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cumstances of Oxford in recent years that has given a peculiar 
stimulus to this condition of feeling. The politics of the city have 
become inextricably interlaced with those of the University. This 
was partly the result of the former being for some time represented 
in Parliament by so eminent a man as Sir W. Harcourt; it was 
intensified when Mr. Justice Chitty, a most famous Oxonian, came 
to stand as his colleague. Nor should it be forgotten in this con- 
text that their opponent, Mr. A. W. Hall, was not only a member 
of the University, but also of the undergraduate body. Professors 
and heads of houses now rush gaily into the thick of municipal 
warfare, they become members of the School Board and town 
councillors, and the time is looked forward to when the same 
potentate will unite the functions of Vice-Chancellor and Mayor. 
It is even whispered that the distinguished Head of a college 
aspires to represent what it is to be feared he will find a minority 
of the burgesses of this ancient town in Parliament. The example 
of their superiors operates with astonishing force upon under- 
graduates, admittedly passing through the most docile phase of 
existence. ‘At such a time what sort of heart think you that the 
young man will have in his breast, or what kind of education will 
save him from being swept away by so strong a current of praise 
or blame? Will he not call the same things good and evil that 
they do, and perform the same acts, and be the same man?” * 
In the succession of agitating struggles that convulsed Oxford in 
1880, commencing with the General Election, followed by the 
renewed fight for Sir W. Harcourt’s seat upon his appointment as 
Home Secretary, and culminating in the trial of the Election 
Petition, too severe a strain was placed upon their forbearance to 
be resisted, and it was deemed necessary by the University autho- 
rities to impose a penalty of £5 upon any undergraduate dis- 
covered taking part in a political gathering. This did not, however, 
deprive some of them of the privilege of standing in the crowd on 
that memorable evening when, from the windows of the Randolph 
Hotel, Sir W. Harcourt bestowed his parting benediction upon the 
multitude that had preferred the undergraduate to the professor, a 
local brewer to one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State; an act 
on his part in which all right-minded persons detected a beautiful 
illustration of the most valued maxims of the Sermon on the 
Mount; though a few captious critics, with a fancy for historical 
parallels, were heard to drop allusions to the pathetic precedent 
of Balaam. After running the gauntlet of these dangers, the 
mortification of undergraduates was extreme at finding that not 
only those who had done those things which they ought not to 
have done, but even those who had left undone those things which 
* Plato, Repub., 492 ¢. 
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they might have done, were additionally penalized by their impli- 
cation in the extraordinary rate levied to defray the costs of the 
subsequent petition. To blame Young Oxford, after these expe- 
riences, for taking an interest in party politics, is surely to ignore 
the most fundamental instincts of human nature. 

We may take it for granted, therefore, without any further 
apology, that politics are as much a part of the Oxford curriculum 
as the examination in the Thirty-nine Articles or the payment of 
fees to the University chest. The words of Archbishop and 
Chancellor Laud might proceed from the observer of to-day: 
‘Nothing can be transacted in the State without its being imme- 
diately winnowed in the Parliaments of the Scholars.” This 
very remark, as applicable now as when uttered, is, moreover, an 
illustration of that striking continuity which is the most remark- 
able feature of University life, as it is of all English institutions. 
We are at a distance of two centuries and a half from Laud, but 
three and a half centuries before him the same observation might 
have fallen from the lips of Simon de Montfort. The debating 
societies of the undergraduates have recently been employed in 
discussing the latest Reform Bill, now slowly making its way 
through the House of Commons. It is interesting to remember 
that 600 years ago the first Reform Bill, which created that House, 
was the occasion of the earliest recorded political demonstration 
on the part of Young Oxford. And here again may be. seen the 
continuity of University tradition ; for just as under the Stuarts, 
under the later Hanoverians, and in the present reign, through 
good or through evil report, in sunshine and in storm, an un- 
shaken loyalty has been the most abiding principle of Oxford 
history, so in the remote struggles of the Barons’ War, while 
party feeling at the University ran very high, the majority of the 
students were arrayed on the side of the King. The conflicts of 
Town and Gown, of Northerners and Southerners, which were 
prolonged throughout the Middle Ages, plunging the quaint 
medieval town into a perpetual turmoil of viclence and bloodshed, 
had frequently a political origin; and so important was Oxford, 
both by reason of its central position and from the numerical 
strength of its scholars, that what in modern times has been said 
of a great county, viz. that as Lancashire thinks to-day, so 
England will think to-morrow, was then, in an old monkish doggrel 
preserved to us by Wood, applied to the undergraduate population 
of a single university :— 


Chronica si penses 

Cum pugnant Oxonienses 
Post paucos menses 

Volat ira per Angligenenses, 
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It was not, however, till the time of the Stuarts that the political 
character of the University became overwhelmingly manifest, or 
that the basis of those Conservative traditions was laid from which 
it has never since departed. In the period of melancholy stagna- 
tion that preceded the Renaissance, Oxford had almost entirely 
forfeited its importance, political as well as intellectual. During 
the ecclesiastical conflicts of the Tudors, it became alternately, 
according to their religious opinions, the object of the patronage 
and of the hostility of the sovereign. Swept by repeated visita- 
tions, and taught to regard the martyrs who perished at its stake, 
in one reign as sinners, in another as saints, it was long before it 
could settle down in tranquillity, or adopt at all a permanent atti- 
tude towards the politics of the day. But after the long reign of 
Elizabeth had re-established the social and political equilibrium, 
and the monarchy was once again national, popular, and strong, 
the latent 740s reasserted itself, and the University entered upon 
that career of loyal adherence to the Stuart dynasty which for 150 
years practically identified its history with that of England. 
Royalist in politics, Arminian in church views, it clung to both its 
ideals with a passionate enthusiasm worthy of a more successful 
cause. The “rude murmur” with which the students are related 
to have welcomed James I. on his first visit to the University, and 
which so frightened that timid pedant, was but the counterpart of 
the equally ambiguous demonstrations that still greet a popular 
favourite as he advances to reveive his honorary degree at the 
Encenia. Laud added the coping-stone to the structure, now fully 
reared ; and its strength stood the shock of many a Puritan and 
Parliamentarian onset in the terrible years that followed, so admir- 
ably pourtrayed in the pages of John Inglesant. To this day many 
a college side-board would groan under a far heavier load of plate, 
but for that passion of self-sacrifice which led corporations and 
individuals alike to surrender their all to the king. The Puritan 
triumph was not, it may be imagined, readily acquiesced in by such 
strenuous partisans, and many preferred expulsion to the abandon- 
ment of a principle for which they had fought and bled. But on 
the whole the victors exercised their power with singular modera- 
tion, and in Cromwell, Oxford found a prudent and liberal-minded 
Chancellor. So little, indeed, were things altered in reality, that 
upon the Restoration in 1660, the University slid easily back into 
its old groove, and, with no less moderation than it had itself 
experienced, resumed its interrupted traditions. Even to James IL., 
Catholic as he was, the University was prepared to extend the same 
unfaltering allegiance ; and a troop of mounted undergraduates, 
commanded by Fellows, was equipped and sent to assist in the 
suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. But that in its loyalty Oxford 
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could still preserve its independence, and that it set the dictates 
of conscience above those of a tyrannical king, is shown by the 
famous story of the Magdalen resistance, when Demies and Fellows 
alike, i.e. the undergraduate as well as the graduate element, 
suffered violent ejection sooner than abate one jot of their legal 
rights. Not even this provocation, however, could quench, though 
it might for the moment supersede, the invincible loyalty that had 
now passed from a sentiment into an instinct; and amid the show 
of outward acquiescence that followed the elevation of William to 
the throne, there was many a heart that beat in secret sympathy 
with the exile, and many a glass drained in common-rooms and at 
tavern-tables to the king across the sea. 

For the first half of the eighteenth century, Oxford clung to its 
ancient creed with all the energy common to a falling cause. The 
two Pretenders had no stouter adherents in England than the 
undergraduates in the premier University. This loyalty does not 
present itself in a favourable light to politicians of a certain school, 
and the description by an ex-professor of the University is couched 
in the following elegant language: ‘‘ When the resentment against 
James was over, Oxford became the head-quarters of the Jacobites, 
non-jurors, high-flyers, and Tories, and remained the head-quarters 
of all that was mischievous and reactionary and malignant.” * 
Unfortunately, the birthday of George I. fell on the eve of the 
anniversary of the birth, as well as the Restoration of Charles II., 
and undergraduates of the opposite parties were not slow to seize 
the opportunity for a rival demonstration. Accordingly it was not 
suprising that, in the words of an epigram of the day,— 

King George, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse—and why ? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 


To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


But after the policy of Walpole in England and the defeat of 
Culloden in Scotland had deprived the movement of the last chance 
of success, and adherence to the Stuart cause became a sign of 
madness rather than of fidelity, an epoch of transition ensued 
during which party principles and names were adapted to the 
altered conditions, till at length when George III., an Englishman 
born and bred, ascended the throne, the old Jacobite party finally 
vanished, to reappear under the new title of the Tory party, loyalty 
to a Guelph being substituted for loyalty to a Stuart sovereign. 
This was the party that produced the younger Pitt, and that 


* Vide an Article entitled “ Reforms in the University of Oxford,” by J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, in the Britesh Quarterly Review, July 1879. 
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successfully carried the country through the greatest war it has 
ever waged. Oxford, long the head-quarters of Jacobitism, became 
in like manner the home of its successor ; and from 1760 till 1830, 
High Church Toryism flourished in peace and without a rival amid 
the congenial shades that cluster on the banks of the Isis. 

Since 1830, Oxford, like England, has passed through a momen- 
tous era of change, the effects of which have far from worked 
themselves out. Just as the Reform Bill of °32 has directly 
revolutionized the British Constitution, and given an impulse to 
democratic progress which it will take generations, if not centuries, 
to exhaust, so the famous Oxford Movement, starting with such 
fair hopes of a great regeneration of the Anglican Church, and 
culminating in a shock from which Oxford and that Church still 
reel, has by a negative process revolutionized the current of Uni- 
versity thought. In ecclesiastical matters the reaction against the 
dénouement of 1845 produced a reign of Latitudinarianism, in poli- 
tical matters a reign of Liberalism. Everyone knows the story of 
the various stages by which Dissenters have been placed on the 
same level with Churchmen, the religious tests abolished, clerical 
fellowships swamped, the headship of Houses opened to the laity. 
Nor is it less a matter of notoriety that the internal government of 
the University has during this period been mainly in Liberal 
hands, and that both in the Hebdomadal Council and in Congre- 
gation a consistent Liberal majority has prevailed. The questions 
we desire to ask are, How far have these altered circumstances 
affected the traditions or continuity of University history, and to 
what extent have they influenced the politics of Young Oxford ? 

The resident community who have done so much to shape, and 
who, in subordinate matters, control the political growth of the 
University, are not, it must be remembered, all that is meant by 
Oxford. If Congregation echoes the voice of the Council, yet Con- 
gregation is but an imperium in imperio itself. Convocation is the 
great body to whose hands is committed the keeping of University 
traditions, and who preserve unbroken the chain of its political 
existence. Here there is no rupture with the past. Still can 
Oxford University return to Parliament a Conservative by a 
majority of three to one. It is the fashion with Liberal partisans 
to throw contempt upon the rural clergy who assemble in such 
numbers to return a Conservative rather than a Liberal Member ; 
but we never hear a word of disrespect against the parson who 
votes for the Liberal candidate ; whilst there is something a little 
irrational in lauding the political capacity of the collier or the 
ploughman, and disparaging that of his spiritual pastor and master. 
When she speaks with the united voice of all her members, or acts 
with their common strength, Oxford is still loyal and Conservative ; 
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she is the custodian of memories that still quicken the imagination, 
the altar of a piety whose flame never dies. 

Nor, while we rejoice over this continuity which the larger cor- 
porate life of Oxford preserves intact, need we lament over changes 
that have operated from within. In an age of reform it would ill 
become a great University, by its history a pioneer of progress, 
in its name an institution open to every influence, the new as well 
as the old, to lag behind. If Oxford has ever kept one eye fixed 
upon the past, the other has as surely been strained towards the 
future. It has presented precisely that combination of qualities, of 
order and independence, of capacity for expansion joined with 
respect for precedent, that have made the English Constitution so 
durable and firm; and in proportion to the success with which it 
has harmonized these opposite principles and preserved the old 
without rejecting the new, has been, and will be, its vitality. 
Loyalty has never led Oxford to submit to despotism—when 
Henry VIII. sent to demand a favourable decision upon his divorce 
the undergraduates “‘ screwed up” his Chief Commissioner in 
Lincoln ; we have already mentioned the resistance to James Il.— 
nor has freedom ever betrayed it into licence. Liberal in many 
respects as Oxford may be termed, Radical it can never become. 
That this composite character is the ideal at which all universities 
should aim, and which Oxford has consistently striven to reach, 
scarcely needs demonstration. But if proof is demanded, we cannot 
summon a better witness than Mr. Gladstone, himself the greatest, 
though the apostate, son of Oxford :— 

(1.) It is the proper work of universities, could they but perform it, while they guard 
and cultivate all ancient truth, to keep themselves in the foremost ranks of modern 
discovery, to harmonize continually the inherited with the acquired wealth of mankind, 


to give a charter to freedom of discussion, while they maintain the reasonable limits of 
the domain of tradition and authority.* 


(II.) If I am to look back upon the education of Oxford, 'as it taught the love of 
truth, so it provided men with true principles of honour, which are nowhere, perhaps, 
so much required as amid the temptations of political controversy. It inculeated a 
reverence for what was ancient, and free, and great.t 

And now, in what way have these traditions and this develop- 
ment of the greater University, of which they form a part, affected 
the rising generation? What is the character of those political 
views in which it has been admitted that Young Oxford so freely 
indulges? Mr. Ruskin, we have seen, would have them possess no 
political views at all. There are, no doubt, many others who, 
without going so far as this, will think it a little absurd that young 
men who are sent to the University as students should affect to 
become politicians, and quite superfluous to make the public spec- 


* Rectorial Address at Edinburgh University, April 17th, 1860. 
+ Speech at the opening Dinner of the Palmerston Club, January 30th, 1873. 
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tators of their indiscretion. This is the view commonly taken by 
the leader-writer in London papers, himself very likely a young 
man, as from the pedestal of journalistic infallibility he leoks down 
upon 
Our young barbarians all at play 

in the academic nurseries of Oxford. Sarcasms agaist youth are, 
however, neither a very difficult nor a very potent weapon of war- 
fare. Their force was seriously discounted when the elder Pitt, or 
Dr. Johnson, speaking for him, made his memorable defence in the 
House of Commons, and boldly carried the war into the enemy’s 
camp also; the rout was complete when Mr. Disraeli told the 
members of the Manchester Atheneum that “on Youth the hopes 
of all societies repose and depend,” and that ‘‘the Youth of a nation 
are the masters of posterity.”” No one is so foolish as to imagine 
that a division in the Oxford Union is a matter of more than local 
interest ; but the general political tone of a body of men three 
thousand strong, nearly all of whom will exercise the parliamen- 
tary suffrage, and some of whom will have considerable political 
influence, who are passing through a phase of life when the poli- 
tical character is at once formed and informed, and who represent 
the most highly-educated classes of the community, is a matter 
which it may be easy, but which it is certainly thoughtless, to 
despise. 

A foreign writer once observed, ‘‘ The desire and resolve of the 
English universities is to form at all events gentlemen, but most 
of all Tory gentlemen.” The governing bodies of our universities 
would not, perhaps, own the soft impeachment, at least as regards 
the latter clause ; but, whatever the intention, the result at least 
is in the main correctly described. The last critic of English 
manners, the author of that amusing work John Bull et son Ile, 
quotes what he says is an English proverb, “‘ Conservative as an 
undergraduate ”’; though, if the writer’s entire ignorance of it till 
he read it in this passage is typical of the state of others, a proverb 
would seem to share the fate of a prophet in its failure to receive 
honour in its own country. Still, Mr. Max O’Rell is right. Under- 
graduates are decidedly Conservative. It may be worth while to 
ask why, and how ? 

Though the reign of sentiment is commonly supposed to be at 
an end, we should do an injustice both to the generous emotions of 
youth and to the influence of Oxford herself were we to deny any 
power to a genius loci at once so majestic and so affecting. Who 
can stand in her quadrangles with their grey and crumbling walls, 
or pace the cloisters that gird her level lawns, or tread the umbra- 
geous avenues, like cathedral naves, or catch from a distance that 
vision of pinnacles and spires and domes, that seem to float in mid 
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air above the mists of her converging streams, without feeling that 
here is the mansion of sentiment, a treasure-house as enduring as 
that of Atreus of the noblest gifts that the past can offer, or the 
present receive ? 

The youth whe daily farther from the East 

Must travel— 
for, if he obey Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, his new ideals are to 
be found across the Atlantic in the far West— 
Still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended, 


In the very architecture by which he is daily surrounded, that P 
happy mixture of the old and the new, the old as it crumbles away 
being repaired with due attention to the ancient model, and the 
new being itself a reproduction of a style which recalls the most 
glorious period of University history and the proudest of her tradi- 
tions, he sees a reflection of the political creed of Oxford, and he 
finds an inspiration for his own. 

Whilst the associations of the University are one of the causes of 
undergraduate Conservatism, home and school influences are, of 
course, another. The homes of the upper classes are very generally 
Conservative; the homes of the middle classes are steadily 
becoming so. The great public schools of England, so far as they 
can be said to have any political opinions, have always been 
enthusiastically Tory. But subtracting these causes and their effects, 
there is still a large residuum to be set down to freedom of thought 
and to personal individuality. To assume that young men, under 
the conditions of modern education, are Conservative or Liberal 
merely because their fathers were so before them, is to demand 
that the shadow shall return upon the dial, and to shut our eyes 
to the point which the mental development of the race has 
attained. Liberals may not like to confess it; but the fact that 
so large a majority of the rising generation among the best 
educated classes are Conservative is at once a striking rebuke to. 
Liberalism, and an omen of the utmost importance for the political 
history of the future. 

In this respect the Universities of England present not the least 
among many favourable points of contrast with those of the 
Continent. The swaggering infidelity of the Parisian students, 
the atmosphere of beer and bravado that prevails among the 
Germans, the organized sedition of the Russians, one and all 
inspire us with an additional respect for a system which is as far 
as possible removed from any of these extremes. The prison-like 
system adopted at the French lycées is responsible for the wild 
outburst that follows upon sudden emancipation and unchecked 
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-contact with the pollution of a great city. Had the Germans any 
national sports to keep them from their club taverns, or a collegiate 
system like our own, to inspire them with an esprit de corps wider 
than the miserable exclusiveness which holds together their petty 
sets, they might more closely approximate to the English standard. 
Russia illustrates the converse of the truth suggested by the 
experience of England. Here we see that the greater the political 
liberty enjoyed by the country, the stauncher is the Conservatism 
of the universities; there the more stringent the despotism of 
the central Government, the more formidable is their disloyalty. 

A noticeable feature of the politics of Young Oxford is the 
element of definiteness which they present. Here again we may 
be told that it is ridiculous for young men to form stereotyped 
opinions, which the experience of maturer years may very likely 
lead them to abandon; and we may be reminded, either as an 
encouragement or as a warning, of the interesting facts that 
Mr. Gladstone, now the author of a Reform Bill compared with 
which, as regards its extent, even that of ’32 lapses into insig- 
nificance, was once, in the days when “the stern and unbending 
Tories” saw in him their hope, the proposer of a motion in the 
Oxford Union to this effect: ‘‘ That the Ministry (i.c. Lord Grey’s) 
has unwisely introduced and most unscrupulously forwarded a 
measure which threatens not only to change our form of govern- 
ment, but ultimately to break up the very foundations of social 
order, as well as materially to forward the views of those who are 
pursuing this object throughout the civilized world”; while the 
present Lord Chancellor out-heroded Herod by sustaining the 
contention, which we should like to recommend to his colleague, 
Mr. Chamberlain, “ that absolute monarchy was preferable to the 
Constitution of ’32.” Such political transformations are probably 
less likely to occur in the future. The vigorous latitude of public 
school training, the older age at which many young men come up 
to the University, the prodigious influence of the press in developing 
independence of thought and in forming or fortifying stable con- 
victions, all tend to impart a greater precision and durability to 
youthful opinions. This may be traced at Oxford in the case of 
both political parties. Conservatives and Liberals are equally 
professors of a definite creed, with clearly formulated articles of 
belief. That unhappy relic of the eighteenth century, that 


Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 


the Whig—ever falling between two stools, the runner with the 
hare and hunter with the hounds, the Sisyphus who laboriously 
rolls up the stone that is to fall back upon and crush himself, the 
politician who is trusted by neither party and despised by both— 
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is a phenomenon fortunately unknown among the rising generation. 
The Whig is wont to pride himself on being the missing link in 
politics. He is right, for his whole life is spent in missing his 
avocation. At Oxford there may be found antediluvian Tories 
who regard the Act of ’32 as the Deluge; but they mostly doze in 
ancient common-rooms, or sigh in remote parsonages, and have 
few disciples among the younger generation. Extreme views are 
more common among the undergraduate politicians of the opposite 
school, where there is a small sect who rear a temple to Mr. 
Hyndman, and fall down before the image of Mr. George. But 
the bulk of the Liberal Party may be most correctly described as 
Gladstonian—a creed which, though it is not likely in the nature 
of things to enjoy a long existence, is yet a perfectly intelligible 
form of belief. What the type of Conservatism is which Young 
Oxford professes, and which, so far as can be estimated, is held by 
about two-thirds of the entire undergraduate body, we shall 
proceed, in conclusion, briefly to discuss. 

In the second quarter of this century there was formed an asso- 
ciation of young men with high ideals and romantic aspirations, 
entitled the Young England party. Its leader was Benjamin 
Disraeli; its tenets are to be found in the political trilogy of 
Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred. Amid a great deal that was 
visionary, much that was doomed to disappointment, and a little 
that was absurd, this party bequeathed to Conservatism one great 
principle, ‘‘ the amelioration of the condition of the lower orders of 
Society.” Upon this principle, so long neglected or ignored, the 
Conservatism of Young Oxford has fastened itself; it would elevate 
it from the dream of the philanthropist to the duty of the states- 
man. In the swift progress of our enlightened age, amid the din 
of self-congratulation that rises from a thousand successful hobby- 
mongers, the bitter cry of the millions has at length made itself 
heard :— 

Yet thy poor endure 
And are with us yet: 
Be thy name a sure 
Refuge for thy poor, 
Whom men’s eyes forget. 

Never was Lord Salisbury more admired by the undergraduates 
of that University, of which he is the honoured head, than when 
he penned the celebrated article that appeared in the pages of this 
Review, and which re-awakened the national interest in a question 
of truly national importance. Never was Mr. Chamberlain less 
appreciated than when he described that paper as the worthless 
vacation essay of a great landlord. 

The Conservatives of Oxford remember with pride the history of 
Factory Legislation, and they know by which party it was opposed ; 
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they recall a long series of acts passed by Conservative Govern- 

ments aiming at the protection of the Public Health; and they 
know from whom the expression “‘a policy of sewage” came. In 
making the elevation of the people, the physical and, therefore, the 
moral welfare of thirty-five millions of souls, a political principle of 
capital importance, they are at once reviving the traditions of a 
past, and assimilating them to the needs of a new generation. 

Upon the question of Foreign Policy, Young Oxford is not less 
explicit. There was some bravery in Mr. Gladstone’s choosing 
Oxford for the scene of that extraordinary announcement in the 
early part of 1878, that for eighteen months he had been about the 
path, and even about the bed of Lord Beaconsfield, spying out all 
his ways ; for nowhere was the patriotic genius, or the imperial 
policy of the departed leader, more enthusiastically applauded. It 
has been on questions of Foreign Policy that more than one well- 
known Oxford don, previously known as Liberals, have turned 
round and openly avowed their change of creed; that is the rock 
upon which the Liberal party in the University is still split 
asunder. At a place, and amid institutions whose roots are 
buried in the past, and whose history is intertwined with that of 
the nation, whose sons have carried its name to the corners of the 
world, and stamped their own on the fabric of imperial grandeur, 
it would indeed be strange were there found any acquiescence in 
the sordid doctrines of self-effacement, in a policy of national or 
territorial disintegration, in the new-found obligation to shirk 
admitted duties, or in the application of the system of a parochial 
vestry to the polity of a colossal empire. 

Lastly, Oxford Conservatism is at once loyal to its ancient 
traditions, and tolerant of those necessary modifications which 
their history, as we have shown, so abundantly illustrates. It 
clings devotedly to the institutions which have raised England 
from a collection of petty principalities to a great Power whose 
fame overshadows the world. The Monarchy, the Estates of the 
Realm, the Established Church, are watchwords that still wake a 
responsive thrill in the breast of the youth of England. But while 
they love their faith, they love that which evokes the faith still 
more. It is the aspiration of Oxford Conservatives to deserve the 
title to which this Review lays claim, and to form a branch of the 
National party. They have seen a derivative of that name pros- 
tituted by men whom a member of the Queen’s Government has 
declared tc be ‘‘ steeped to the lips in treason”; they have heard 
it confused with the speculative fallacies of a cosmopolitan humani- 
tarianism; and they desire to rescue it from perversion or 
stultification, and to inscribe it upon the banners of a loyal and 
generous movement. The war of classes, of the landed and monied 
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interests, of aristocracy and democracy, of the rich and the poor, 
of the landlord and the tenant; the mercenary exaltation, or the 
tyrannical coercion of the individual; these they equally shrink 
from and abjure. The interests of classes and of individuals are 
alike subordinate in their opinion to the interests of the nation. 
Hence this “home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs and un- 
popular names and impossible loyalties,” * claims to be the shrine 
of a cult that is both loyal and possible, seeing that it is based on 
experience, and that it trusts in the future, and which because it 
is national, not in profession only but in practice, cannot fail also 
to be popular. That none of those whom she sends forth into the 
larger world may be unmindful of the principles which they 
imbibed in her bosom, and that to some of them it may be given 
to imprint them upon a nation’s history, will be the prayer of 
those who know and love Oxford. 


* Matthew Arnold, Preface to Essays in Criticism. 
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POETIC EMOTION AND AFFINITIES. 


In a recent address to the students at Bedford College, London, Mr. 
Mark Pattison suggested that as a nation we are wanting in poetic 
emotion and that the deficiency continues to increase. His views 
on the causes of this deficiency deserve wide recognition and con- 
sideration. It is in poetry, which is the union of emotion and 
thought, that the artistic sense reaches, perhaps, its highest culture ; 
it is because of this union of thought with emotion, that poetry is 
capable of being intellectualized so much more easily than any other 
art. But emotion is as essential in poetry as thought ; they cannot 
be disunited. Emotion shows itself in the musical clang of poetry, 
in its form, in its indefinite suggestiveness. Music, it is said, is to 
poetry what reverie is to thought, and in poetry lies all the mystery 
of music, and all its charm; for in poetry, too, we have the vague 
thoughts that are fully expressible only in music, as well as the 
definite thought which is expressible in language, and the soul 
vibrates under the influences of the two. It is this side of poetry, 
the emotional side, which, it is said, is ebbing away from us, 
because it is not that part which lends itself best to able discussion, 
or to the imparting of information. It is the view of poetry as 
an appeal to the heart; not only as an intellectual conception. 
Poetic emotion corresponds to spontaneous feeling for form and 
colour; indeed, poetic sensibility is the substratum of all arts, which 
only differ as to modes of expression. It is this inexplicable thing, 
untranslateable into words, which no school instruction can give. 
What is called poetry, is the expression in words of the emotion 
which, under other circumstances, might have revealed itself in 
music or painting. 

It may well be asked how it can be true that we are deficient in 
poetic emotion, when the culminating power of poetic feeling and 
expression reaches such a height as it does in English poetry; 
when our living poets are artists of whom any age might be justly 
proud. It is strange, but it does not seem to follow that a nation 
is artistic because it produces great artists; it is as if the poetic 
force stored up was concentrated in a few individuals, instead of 
being spread out over the whole mass. If we consider we are 
specially poetically-minded because we have had and have 
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great poets among us, we run the risk of laying a flattering 
unction to our souls, of dreaming an artistic dream, which is 
fated to be easily dispelled. It is true that our country has 
produced a Shakespeare, a Chaucer, a Shelley, and a Keats among 
so many other great and true poets, but does that make the great 
bulk of our people read them and understand them? Does it 
make us as a nation feel or express ourselves poetically? Do we 
lament our military mishaps in the musical mourning of the Moor 
over his lost Granada? No more than we express our loves in the 
elaborate intricate rhymings, artificial and fantastic, but eminently 
popular of the troubadours of Provence. We do not excite our 
countrymen to battle by the wild heart-stirring songs of the Celtic 
bard ; indeed, our times are already relegating him to the region of 
the traditional. ‘‘ We are not a singing people.” A slashing “leader”’ 
in a popular newspaper stirs our heart-throbs more than they are 
stirred by the notes of the harp. Our national feeling is repre- 
sented for the most part in other than poetic ways, and we cannot 
but acknowledge that whatever other national capacities increase 
among us, that for poetic emotion does not. 

Since the terrible Indian Mutiny, our little modern wars have 
not called forth any remarkable martial poem or national ballad 
from our poet laureate. Wake London Lads, was scarcely up to 
the usual level of the ‘‘Idle singer of an empty day ’—the recorder 
of the life and death of Jason. It is not because we are not all 
poets that we call ourselves deficient in poetic emotion. It is not 
even because we are without the national gift of poetic expression 
that we say it; but because we do not as a nation take a poetic 
view of any subject that comes before us. It disturbs and annoys 
us if an individual does take it, either in public or private life. In 
public life poetic views are sure to be misunderstood, and probably 
suspected. In private life poetic views are generally found socially 
inconvenient, and are condoned rather than applauded; unless, 
indeed, poetic expression is added, which makes them of market- 
able value. English society in most classes runs generally on 
other lines than the poetic, and no society likes to be thwarted— 
cut across in the straight line it is going, by an eccentric curve. 
Poetic views are found strange and distressing, and are seldom 
counted on as likely to lead to much in life. And education 
does not change this opinion. Apart from all theories it must be 
recognized that education helps us in drawing out and cultivating 
the powers we have; it does not give us a fresh nature. It only 
helps us to appreciate rightly, if we have any capacity for right 
admiration. 

It will be thought a strange proposition, particularly in these 
days, that the product of a nation—say, a great poet—should be 
out of harmony with the tone and culture that produced him. It 
VOL. III. 36 
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is quite true that a certain level of intellectual culture seems 
necessary to produce intellectual ability, for it would be difficult 
indeed to believe that a philosopher could come out from a nation 
of boors—that Plato could have been born amongst the Scythians. 
But after this is acknowledged, it is not easy, even for a modern 
psychologist, to explain the reason how a poet, for instance, comes 
to be evolved in generations where the average of poetic develop- 
ment is low. Poets have been the products of generations that 
were, mentally at least, capable of crucifying them, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘functional increment” theory does not quite account 
for their appearance. Poetic emotion seems to come into the 
world like the wind fram heaven, of which one cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. We cannot scientifically or 
historically account for the great souls that come to us “with so 
many intuitions; some of them seem full of the dream of a 
previous world”; for it is undeniable that often the only con- 
nection their generation has with them is, that it hinders and 
baffles them. The poet, by the concentration of the poetic force 
in himself, may gain intensity and high quality; but he loses 
something on the side of mental sympathy and wise help. The 
unpoetic mass reacts on the poetic mind, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has pointed out in the case of the poet Gray: he was baffled and 
hampered by it—stifled unconsciously by an uncongenial atmo- 
sphere, the atmosphere of the eighteenth century, which studied 
and observed, and took pains, but had not poetic emotion. 
There are also more than enough instances in the nineteenth 
century of artists not true to themselves, because the public does 
not help to keep them so, but drags them down nearer to its own 
level, and gives a higher market value to inferior work. Even 
when it admires, a public without poetic emotion will hinder 
rather than help; it will dwell on the peculiarities of genius 
rather than on its beauties, so that genius degenerates into clever- 
ness or develops into eccentricity. The public does not know, 
because it does not feel, the difference between what is essentially 
the artist’s when true to himself, and what is less worthy of him, 
and it accentuates both equally; indeed, it often applauds most 
the least worthy, and this makes the mental atmosphere foggy, 
obscures vision, and depresses the tone of the artist, making 
breathing difficult in the upper air; and to do this is as harmful 
a thing to the nation, though, of course, in quite a different 
sort of way, as to leave the poor to sleep ten in a room, in 
contaminated air. We do not realize the strong influence 
of personality—its effect on certain natures, and that public 
opinion is formed and swayed by the innumerable atoms of 
intelligence and want of intelligence in each member of the 
community. 
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It is not enough to buy the works of our poets, though that is a 

compliment we do not pay many, except here and there. Not to 
have a copy of Lord Tennyson’s poems, for instance, would be con- 
sidered illiterate, almost in bad taste, amongst persons with the 
least pretension to education. It is not enough even to become a 
member of a poetic society, formed for the purpose of endeavouring 
to understand such a poet, say, as Mr. Browning—an undertaking 
which seems to require every faculty of the human understanding 
rather than the intuition of poetic sense. It is not enough that 
crowds should stream into their favourite exhibitions, and cluster 
round their favourite pictures, that they themselves, and not very 
indirectly, have helped to produce. Some would receive the 
information that they had done so as a compliment, no doubt ; 
but others, who would not receive the remark in the same spirit, 
would yet be astonished and refuse to believe that their mental 
affinities could, in any way have affected an artist they did not 
personally know. 

This is not the enlightened receptiveness in a public that helps 
the possessor of creative power. To possess this rare quality of 
receptiveness is often one of the uses of a minority; and we have 
heard lately, on good authority, that a minority is a precious 
thing. It is, indeed, most precious, in arts and literature, for it 
is at times by the mental atmosphere a minority has produced 
that the artist has breathed when amongst us. As light requires 
its proper medium in order that it may be conveyed, so that sort 
of high ability we call genius, requires its proper atmosphere that 
it may exist pure, clear, and unwarped. That an artist should 
continue to produce his best, he requires one quality in his nation : 
the possession of artistic sensibility, of poetic emotion. 

We are tempted to ask how it was that great Italian artists, for 
instance, kept up the perfection of their work? How did Cimabue 
—whose name has achieved quite a notoriety amongst us of late— 
and Giotto, paint their ideals, religious and otherwise, unaffected 
by adverse currents of feeling and thought amongst them? For 
it is not likely that, in a large community, all its members would 
be simple and true, or possessed of deep religious or imaginative 
feeling. In all ages and countries there must have been “ certain 
people of importance” who enter “ and would seize, forsooth, the 
poet.”” Says the poet, ‘“‘ Then I stopped my painting.” When the 
poet and painter do not stop in their work it may be not so much 
because of the simplicity and truth in the nation, as of the elements 
of artistic feeling in it, of that emotion which prevents it from 
thwarting the artist’s aim and dimming his visions, through 
wrongly-directed blame or praise. Without entering into his high 
ideals, it may preserve for him sympathy in an artistic direction. 

Now from our colonists, the immediate outcome of ourselves, do 
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we receive as an item in the imports of colonial produce any valu- 
able expression of poetic emotion? Do they show, together with 
the normal talent for industry and the love of politics that distin- 
guish Englishmen, the poetic sentiment also? It may be answered 
that it takes many years of civilization to produce a philosopher or 
that ‘‘ child of nature,” a poet. Yet at St. Louis, a city young and 
large, the geographical and commercial centre between west and 
east and north, we find philosophical coteries attempting to trans- 
late into Anglo-Saxon the Wissenschafts lehre and Hegelian logic 
—already a philosophical reaction from a severely practical and 
business life.* And when our habits and ways were less refined 
and luxurious, and more Puritanical than are those now of our 
colonists in their large towns, an Andrew Marvell could be so 
influenced by the ‘‘ emigration movement”’ of his day as to sing 
‘a holy and a cheerful note” of the emigrants in Bermuda :— 

Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 

The listening winds received this song. 

But little poetic emotion comes wafted back to us across the 
broad ocean from those strange new lands, which might well have 
stirred it, did it exist. With their vast spaces of earth and water, 
revealing themselves, perhaps for the first time to human eye, no 
sense of being “the first that ever burst into the silent sea” has 
swelled high in the hearts of our emigrants till it broke into 
imperishable song. 

If our colonies are with us, or instead of us, to form an “ ex- 
panded England,” poetic emotion, if it is to exist at all, must 
expand also, or rather begin to arise, for the deficiency we have 
been lamenting in the bulk of our nation seems inherited by that 
of our progeny. 

How does poetic instruction affect the poetic emotion? In what 
way do our teachers of poetry regard the poetic sense? Too much 
as if it did not exist, but as though we were all learning poetry for 
the sake of passing examinations in it. Our minds are filled with 
information about the way the poets wrote, their archaic words, 
the Latin, Teutonic, Maeso-Gothic, and Icelandic element in them, 
their occasional absence of adherence to ordinary grammatical 
rules, and a thousand other things, unimportant as far as poetic 
feeling is concerned. They do not teach, because they do not 
believe, that one touch of strong personal affinity is worth all this 
information in real knowledge of poetry. It is a perfect shower- 
bath of instruction that the student receives. Endless editions of 
poems are showered upon him, with prefaces, analyses, and expla- 
natory notes, showing that one quality of mind at least is alive, 
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that which studies and observes and takes pains. It requires some 
robustness in the poetic constitution to bear up against all this 
advice and culture, and to keep up a little spontaneous enthusiasm. 
Erudition, when in union with belief in poetry, is of great advan- 
tage, for it ‘‘sets”’ poetry historically, and gives insight into the 
lives and times of the poets; but no research, no knowledge or 
comparison, can give a touch of sympathetic vision. 

It is possible to suppress the growth of poetic feeling by driving 
the mind into grooves which are antagonistic to its reception. For 
emotion is capable of being quenched as well as quickened. It 
might be wished that poetry were not made a subject for compe- 
titive examination in conjunction with every other branch of study, 
so that the student might be left to feel the poem poetically merely, 
might have the chance of stumbling hap-hazard some day as on 
an unknown treasure. In a world where aspiration is becoming a 
rarer possibility, to stimulate poetic emotion is of more account 
than to insist on the intellectual aspects of poetry; the uses of it 
to mind and heart are worth more than cart-loads of information. 
How is poetic emotion, then, to be stimulated ? Not by testing it 
with examinations—a system of education is against its produc- 
tion—not by associating it in the minds of students with a pass, 
an honour, or a pluck, but by allowing them to recognize and feel 
in poetry ‘‘ the superiority that ideas have over facts.” 

We are told that in a modern system of education these asso- 
ciations are inevitable, that everyone must know something of 
every subject worth knowing, and what more worth knowing in 
English literature than the poets? What more stimulating to the 
mind than a psychological study of one of Shakespeare’s plays ? 
Is it necessary, then, that everyone should know something of 
everything worth knowing? Is it possible everyone can know 
poetry? The knowledge of poetry is not altogether a matter of 
the will. Is the result of this study necessarily knowing poetry ? 
Is this psychological study of Shakespeare, knowing Shakespeare as 
a poet? To stimulate their poetical emotion, readers of poetry must 
cultivate in themselves some of the elements that are in the poet, 
alongside with the study of his works. Poets have been cultivated 
and uncultivated. Goethe and Burns are examples of both states of 
mind. Culture, outside that which poetry itself gives, is an advan- 
tage to a poet, but not a necessity. He must have poetic emotion, 
and so must the reader who would understand him. Poets them- 
selves have seldom gained honours in examinations, they have 
often possessed the capacity for large waste of time. The advice 
of the Greek philosopher on Dialectic was: You should exercise 
yourself in that, while you are yet young, which the world calls 
waste of time, else Truth will escape you. How much more for a 
poet whose thoughts and harmonies have to awake and foster the 
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sympathies of his nation for Ideal Truth? Anyone who would 
really understand the poet must always keep some sympathy with 
a free, unfettered life; some remembrance, at least, of lonely 
communings with Nature in her voices and silences ; some eager 
flowing out of his own nature towards outward beauty, or absorp- 
tion in the elements of passion within; some capacity for vague 
dreaming, wonder at nature, instant acceptance of some aspects 
of poetry more than of others; some inexplicable delight when the 
mighty mystic land was first opened to his ken. The appreciator 
of poetry who cultivates elements of poetic emotion will find they 
are born, not made. The congenial soil is best left alone by 
educators, left to be cultured by poetry itself, wherever found ; but 
where direct poetic instruction is given, some free play should be 
allowed to spontaneous impulse; to help break through the bare 
intellectual aspect of poetry, personal affinities should not be dis- 
couraged in the mind of the reader. That is, if they arise from the 
presence of poetic emotion, not from the absence of it. There 
are persons, and they are not uncommon, who seem to glory in the 
entire absence of knowledge of the principles of art—that is a know- 
ledge of what competent judges think of it, which, in the absence 
of all true feeling, could alone justify the confidence of their ex- 
pressions. These critics, despising any training as to reasons for 
their admiration, prefer to give vent to their likings or repulsions 
with the appalling freedom of the uneducated and unpoetic mind. 
But personal affinities may exist in the intelligent mind, in the 
artist’s mind more especially—in the mind which is capable of 
being trained by the arts or literature. It is here that the differ- 
ence lies so clearly between the culture, science on one hand, and 
art or literature on the other can give. 

Scientific subjects do not need personal affinities for their eluci- 
dation, when once these have been shown in the bent of mind 
towards one part of science more than another. To understand a 
cray-fish we need not be in harmony with its mental development. 
The workings of its mind are traceable, satisfactorily we hope, in 
the jerky movements of its members. A patient mind and accu- 
rate eye are sufficient to conquer the specialities of the cray-fish. 
But contact with the mind of a poet places us in a different atti- 
tude; we find the value of similarity in the way of holding a 
thought, as well as in the thought itself, in its mode of expression ; 
and personal affinity in art and literature is based on that. This 
similarity of view is the result of character, the tendency of the 
nature. It helps, we think, instead of hindering intellectual vision. 
Chronology and geography affect it little. Thought leaps to wed 
with thought across the lapse of centuries. Where minds are un- 
consciously congenial, there is an unconscious interpretation always 
going on—one mind is in harmony with that of the other. It is 
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then that true insight into the worth of a poem becomes pos- 
sible. 

At the time of Wordsworth’s earliest compositions, when no one 
noticed them much, Coleridge, as Mr. F. T. Palgrave says, “judged 
them with the insight of a congenial mind.” It is this sympathy 
of nature in us, this whatever we call it and whatever it arises 
from, our likings, our circumstances, it is this personal affinity 
which helps us to enter into the way the thought is held, into the 
atmosphere of the feeling, to cross the threshold of the Arcana of 
the Temple—the poet’s mind. 

And this is the reason we think it is not practical advice, at 
least it is not complete enough to recommend students of poetry, 
as nearly all instructors do recommend them, to make it their aim 
to admire all the great models of poetry, of every kind, without at 
the same time encouraging them to trust somewhat to that form of 
intelligence which is in them, to that degree of emotional power 
they possess, which draws them towards one poet more than an- 
other, and so to help the opinion of the world by revealing the 
influence a work of art can have. To use the individual preferences, 
in short, as a gift and power, when the mind has been sufficiently 
trained by the great models to have intelligent preferences. It is 
true that the emotions of the poet are often due to his imaginative 
power, and so are those of the reader; but similarity of circumstances 
or character may stimulate the imaginative faculty, not so much to 
read in to the poem something that is not there, but to bring out 
something that would else have remained unnoticed. Some phase of 
emotion in the reader may interpret the full meaning of the cry in 
the poet, whether of agony or joy, just ‘‘as the deep distress that 
humanized his soul” enabled Wordsworth to see the full meaning and 
pathos of the pictured storm. Poets move in an upper region of joy 
and swift delight and passion of feeling; but with their emotional 
power and their reflection combined, they feel also beyond most 
men the sufferings of mental pain—their keenest spear-like words 
have been forged in the heated furnace of inward suffering. Ina 
less measure, but in some measure, the faculty of receptiveness 
can be increased at some such heavy cost as that paid by the 
creative power. 

It is truly asign of the increasing tendency among us towards 
an intellectual view of poetry that Mr. Matthew Arnold warns 
students so strongly against the influence of the “ personal esti- 
mate”; by that he means “our personal affinities, likings and 
circumstances, which have great power to sway our estimate of this 
or that poet’s work, and to make us attach more importance to it 
as poetry than in itself it really deserves, because to us it is or has 
been of high importance.”* 


* Preface to Mr. H. Ward's edition of The English Poets. 
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This feeling about the personal estimate is never qualified in any 
way; its disadvantages are obvious, its tendency to limitation of 
view—but this tendency equally exists from want of affinity—has 
no exceptions made in its favour under any circumstances, and its 
destruction is the ground-work of most of the advice given on poetry. 
Personal affinities are almost always regarded as a hindrance to- 
wards a general admiration of the best ; seldom as producing a deep 
insight of their own. And yet we venture to think that those who feel 
the importance of a poem most, who are most “ formed, consoled, and 
sustained” by it—to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s words—who feel 
most “ its high beauty, truth, and worth,” and “the strength and 
joy” to be derived from it, are just those who are in personal 
affinity with it. Itis true they are least in the state for calm 
analysis, when most in affinity with the poem—they may know 
least of their critical power when they know most of their vivid 
appreciation—but at the moment of such receptiveness they are 
almost akin to the creative delight of the poet. They share his 
unconsciousness of impulse when their minds are most swayed by 
his art. It is then their minds have a mental vision of the 
poem, enter into its meaning, and help by poetic insight to create 
for it the position of a classic. Before we can give reasons for 
the admiration that is in us, we must first have admired. In order 
to exercise the rare delicate gift of the critical faculty to any 
advantage, for the worth of the poem to have been truly gauged, 
there must have been moments to the poetic reader when criticism 
was found to be impossible, when comparison was absorbed in 
admiration. There seems but little opportunity left for this in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s advice in the same preface, about reading 
poetry, where he tells us how to ascertain whether a poem has in 
it the right ring or not—and this advice seems to us another 
instance of intellectual consciousness so prevalent in regard to 
art and poetry. He says: “There can be no more useful help 
for discovering what poetry belongs to the truly excellent, and 
can, therefore, do us most good, than to have always in one’s mind 
lines and expressions of the great masters, and to apply them as a 
touchstone to other poetry.” And he gives certain lines. 

That a tone of thought should be in the mind of the reader of 
poetry, as a tone of sound or of colour are held in the musician’s or 
painter’s, we easily recognise ; but in the unconsciousness of their 
possession lie both their merit and their use. That we should have 
and exert a certain poetic tact in choosing good poetry, and in 
rejecting inferior, no one would deny; but that it is to be gained 
or even shown by storing up in our memories certain lines or 
touchstones to test the true gold of what we are reading, it is this 
that we question. This testing the rocks of poetry with the 
mental hammer of “ tact,” this conscious remembrance of certain 
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lines to be used, in order to ascertain whether they are equalled 
by those we are reading, hardly sounds like advice from a poet— 
almost as if it came, a whisper, from the Groves of Gottingen. If 
in the midst of such a poem as the Qde to the West Wind, 
or the reckless, weird jollity of Tam o’ Shanter, we can pause 
to note whether the poetic ring in them is absolutely on an 
equality with some such line given as “O martyr, souded in 
virginitee,” then we think the peculiar worth of poetry, its 
refreshing charm, its pleasure to the emotions as well as to the 
intellect, its spontaneous delight, are lost to us, in the conscious 
effort to know whether it is quite at its best. We doubt the use of 
an eternal habit of comparison as much as we do the feasibility of 
compressing the whole genius of a poet into a single line. But if 
poetry in the future is to take the place of theology and philosophy 
and partly of science, if it is to criticize life as well as to interpret 
it to us, it has heavy and serious work before it, and it may be 
well to eliminate personal affinities from the mind of the reader ; 
but Mr. Matthew Arnold should begin with the poet. For poets 
are capable of affinities and repulsions. General culture may make 
them better critics, but not necessarily greater poets. 

Wordsworth could not admire Byron, or Byron, Wordsworth. 
Byron very much preferred Pope. Shelley, though he admired 
Wordsworth far more than was possible to Byron, would never 
have dreamed of placing him on the same pedestal as Byron ; 
and he never responded to the poetry of either as he did to that 
of Keats. But what insight he showed into the very nature of 
Keats! No poem of Wordsworth or Byron ever stimulated a 
second Adonais. This affinity of poets with other poets often 
arises from their strongly-developed egoism and their abnormal 
impressionability. How else do they transfer their feelings into 
nature, and view her through them? How else came it that in 
the movement of the waves of the sea, Shelley felt nothing but the 
presence of his own despair :— 

The sleepless billows on the ocean’s breast 
Break like a bursting heart, and die in foam. 

An intense affinity with nature made Wordsworth conscious of a 
spirit in her, as it made others lose their personality in her, or 
interpret nature’s moods by their own. Through this affinity with 
nature or human beings, the poet is capable of seeing his object 
so clearly in mental vision that he is the object that he con- 
templates for the time being; and so the mind that is most 
vividly alive, at the moment when its aflinity is greatest, loses 
consciousness of its personality. It is something in this way that 
a mind capable of poetic emotion feels; it loses itself in the 
personality of a poem; it is swept away into the individuality of 
the poet. This is, we think, how poetry appeals to a sympathetic 
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mind: it does not trouble itself about limitation or equality of 
sympathy, or anything else. Of course, the calibre of mind, its 
intelligence, is shown in the character of the poetry that appeals 
to it. 

There is this other side then to affinity, viz. repulsion ; and it is 
strange to notice how this reverse side exists in artists towards each 
other, even when poetic emotion is strong, and has been the 
subject of much and careful culture. It must be due, we think, to 
a natural want of affinity with Shelley’s poetry that has led Mr. 
Matthew Arnold to say some very strange things about it—strange 
as coming from such a poet. In the same preface we have referred 
to, the line that recommends itself to him, as the best description 
of the poetry to be found in Prometheus Unbound, is 


Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 


And he chooses four lines from that poem beginning— 
On the brink of the night and the morning, 


to place them in juxtaposition with four lines from Burns’ Tam 
Glen— 


My Minnie does constantly deave me, 
And bids me beware of young men ; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me; 

But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen? 
Is it the poet’s instinct that finds in these lines such moral health, 
compared to that in Prometheus Unbound? ‘ How salutary, how 
very salutary,” he thinks, to set them side by side. Yet there 
are poetic critics who find glimpses of the highest morality of 
which the human mind is capable, in Prometheus Unbound ; and in 
this poem of Burns, which to minds of ordinary poetic sensibility 
appears spontaneous and charming and gay, and yet not one to be 
placed among the most inexpressibly beautiful of Burns’ songs—it 
is difficult to discover the reason of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s special 
poetic affinity with it. Can it be that the excellent advice given in 
the first three lines commends itself to the moral sense of the 
divider of life into three-fourths conduct? This mode of com- 
paring Shelley with Burns—taking Burns as a useful corrective— 
suffices to show that no use of single lines lodged in the mind as 
touchstones, can avail to give sympathetic insight where there is 
lack of affinity. 

Poetry does ‘‘ form and sustain and console us,” as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says; and so can philosophy. Poetry can teach us 
“ frugality and severity of thought,” and so may science; but 
philosophy and science do not peculiarly and specially vivify and 
enkindle, and breathe a sense of life into us, as the strange over- 
powering influence of poetry can do—the dual art of music and of 
words. Mr. Matthew Arnold has given us in this preface Words- 
worth’s definitions of poetry, in a condensed form; but these 
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definitions are neither exhaustive or exclusive. There was one 
aspect of poetic emotion which was as a closed book to Words- 
worth ; yet Wordsworth knew truly—for he reveals it—the entire 
absorption of poetic emotion, though not perhaps so vividly, so 
passionately, as Keats, who was inspired by it “‘as by the glory 
and freshness of a dream,” to make him forget, at least for the 
moment, ‘‘ the weariness, the fever, and the fret ” of what we call 
life. 

We should have imagined that Wordsworth’s poetry, with which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has so strong an affinity, might have consoled 
him by inspiring him, rather than as offering him the mild 
monotony of a monastic seclusion.* This desire for gentle 
dreariness, arises perhaps, from the habit of contemplating poetry 
so much in regard to its uses, intellectual and ethical; from that 
‘moral analytical tendency there exists strongly in us, and which 
is so liable to encroach on the artistic faculty.”+ Whether birth- 
day books are to be reckoned amongst the ethical uses of poetry, 
we should have been at least doubtful had it not been that the 
writer, whose every word has been a protest against “ das 
Gemeine”’ in literature and thought, has offered to the public, 
scraps of his poems, torn from their context—and few poems can 
bear less well such treatment—and to please whom? Not certainly 
that ‘“‘small remnant” who care for the intrinsic worth of litera- 
ture, and to whom he is so justly grateful. It must be, then, for 
that vast majority who reveal their poetic emotion by regarding 
poetry as material for filling birthday books, or in which to find 
answers to acrostics. Straws show which way the wind blows. 
The Poet Laureate has accepted a peerage, and the Apostle of 
Literature has published a birthday book ! 

All the ethical teachings that are to be derived from art are 
best felt as suggestions and inspiring thoughts. They are 
individual to each soul; and what it is that poetry will suggest 
and inspire, must depend greatly on the quality of the individual 
mind—the quality of inward receptiveness that it has. We 
cannot get any uniform, ethical lever out of poetic emotion; and 
poetic emotion is best stimulated, trained, and cultivated by loving 
poetry as a high privilege and delight—not consciously as a moral 
duty, but felt as a vivid life. Poetry itself, the book of Nature, 
and the world of man, are the best teachers; but what they will 
teach depends on the sort of poetic emotion within. 


* See Mr. M. Arnold’s address to the Wordsworth Society, Macmillan for June, 1883. 
+ See George Eliot. Mathilde Blind. 
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A ror ComMPENSATION FoR LANDLORDS. 


It has been admitted on all sides that Irish landlords have suffered 
considerably by recent land legislation; but as it is evident that 
much ignorance and misapprehension exists concerning the nature 
and extent of these sufferings, even amongst those who, from their 
position, might be supposed to have fuller knowledge, it seems 
desirable to say a few words as to the landlords’ claims to com- 
pensation for the losses inflicted on them. 

That our case should be misunderstood is not to be wondered at, 
considering the amount of wilful slander, obloquy, and vituperation 
to which our class has been subjected. The agitators, in the pro- 
secution of their object of extirpating the Irish landlords, defamed 
them with an utter disregard of truth; and whenever they could 
find an instance of oppression or exaction on the part of a land- 
lord, it was distorted and exaggerated as a typical example of the 
whole class. Exposed as we have been to the blazing malignity of 
active and unscrupulous foes, it is extraordinary how creditably we 
have endured the ordeal and how weak has been the case of our 
assailants. 

In treating of our present position it is necessary to go back to 
1870. In that year a Land Act was passed (which, by the way, 
we were told was to be final) which conferred upon the yearly 
tenant a beneficial and permanent interest in his holding, by 
obliging the landlord to pay him compensation for disturbance 
should he eject him for any reason except non-payment of his rent. 
Of this the tenants at once largely availed themselves to raise 
money in the banks and get credit from the shopkeepers. A change 
came over their mode of life; the men discarded the national 
frieze and dressed in the cloth slops and cast-off tweeds of English 
mechanics, while the women, eschewing the sensible blue cloth 
cloaks of their mothers, made frights of themselves in braided 
jackets, hats and feathers; white bread and tea took the place of 
oatmeal and milk; the very labourers in the fields could not work 
without their five o’clock tea. All was beautiful and bright so long 
as credit was good ; but in 1879 came a wet summer ; crops proved 
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deficient ; the potato, Ireland’s treacherous friend, played her false 
once more ; there were difficulties in meeting rents and shop-debts ; 
banks became cautious and refused to renew bills, and altogether 
things began to look gloomy. In some of the poor districts of the 
west there certainly was scarcity, which at once suggested the'cry 
of famine. Then ensued scenes which made those on the spot who 
knew the truth ashamed of their country. We became a nation of 
beggars ; every country in the world, to the remotest isles of the 
Pacific, swarmed with Irish collectors. The professional agitators 
saw their opportunity ; they combined with begging the denuncia- 
tion of landlords, who were held up to the odium of the world 
as wringing the last penny from the starving tenantry, the fact 
being that numbers of landlords were reducing their expenses 
and denying themselves in order to assist their people. 

A population deeply in debt, without an immediate prospect of 
extrication from it, is only too eager to grasp at any panacea the 
professional agitator may suggest. When Land League orators, 
therefore, announced that the tenants had only to support the 
League, and within twelve months the land they occupied would 
be their own, whereby they would be free at once and for ever from 
landlords and rents, it is not to be wondered at that the tenants 
flocked to join the League, and cried out against the landlords— 
the only obstacles, as they were told, between them and the bliss- 
ful consummation described to them. One of the most extraordinary 
circumstances of that period was the implicit trust placed in the 
League and its chiefs. The chairman of each League branch was 
regarded as supreme arbitrator in all land questions ; the conduct 
of all the surrounding landlords was tried by him, assisted by a 
jury of tenants, and his decision was final. For nearly two years 
the Land League reigned supreme; law was in abeyance, and 
anarchy, mis-rule, and crime were rampant. How any Govern- 
ment could permit such things was inexplicable to us at the time ; 
but the mystery is now revealed. We know from Mr. Forster’s 
vindication of himself that his desire to maintain law and order 
was over-ruled and thwarted by his colleagues in London; and we 
have heard Mr. Chamberlain’s cynical admission that the object 
of the Ministry in permitting the agitation was to enable them to 
carry the Land Bill. 

And now what is this Land Act, thus nursed on anarchy, suf- 
fering, and bloodshed? It is the most excessive violation of the 
rights of property ever perpetrated, unless by conquerors in battle 
upon a foreign foe; it is an utter defiance of all laws of political 
economy, and, it may be added, of all rules of right and justice. 
By its provisions everyone who at the time of its passing happened 
to be a yearly tenant of any land is constituted a leaseholder for 
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fifteen years at a fixed rent, with something like certainty that on 
(or perhaps before) the expiration of that period a further legis- 
lative enactment will extend the time of his lease or convert it 
into a perpetuity : the tenant, moreover, being allowed to sell his 
interest, while the owner has no power of resuming possession of 
his property, except by paying the tenant the full value of that 
interest. Further, the tenant is enabled to apply to the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act to set aside the contract as 
to rent existing between him and his landlord, and to fix it 
at such an amount as they, in their arbitrary discretion, may 
think proper. The only qualification required by the tenant for 
obtaining these substantial advantages is the mere accident of 
his having been in occupation of the holding at the time of the 
passing of the Act; they are bestowed alike on him who only got 
possession a year before and on him who may have held for 
half a century; on the most worthless and wasteful as on the 
most industrious and thrifty, and on all regardless of the fact 
that landlords, when making a bargain for a yearly letting, would 
have required very different terms had they anticipated that it 
would ever be converted into a permanency. 

The wrongs inflicted by the Act upon the landowner may be 
classed under two heads : 

First, confiscation of his rights as owner ; 

Second, interference with the tenant’s contract as to rent. 

As to the first, it is admitted on all sides that the landlord is 
now merely an annuitant on the land. He has no power of control 
over the use or abuse of his property ; while prosperity may increase 
the value of other descriptions of property, for him there can be no 
prospect of improvement. The results of this are already apparent: 
land let to tenants is practically unsaleable; for many months 
sales in the Landed Estates Court have been suspended, no bidders 
having appeared when estates were offered for sale. Thirty-five 
years ago an Act was passed conferring an indefeasible Parlia- 
mentary title to all lands purchased under it; on the faith of it 
land. to the amount of several millions was bought, and now the 
purchasers find their Parliamentary title torn to shreds, and the 
credit of Parliament trampled under foot. Who will invest in land 
under such circumstances ? 

While such enormous benefits are conferred upon the tenants, the 
Act does not give the slightest compensating advantage to the land- 
lord. For instance, it might have provided a cheap and expeditious 
mode of recovering his rent, or that portion of it the Commis- 
sioners may leave to him, instead of the present slow and expensive 
processes. Again, it provides elaborate provisions and extraordinary 
facilities for tenants to buy out their landlords, but none to enable 
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landlords to buy the interest of tenants desirous to sell. It is said 
that landlords and tenants are now partners in the land; conse- 
quently equal facilities should be afforded to each to buy out the 
other. It is true the Act gives the landlord a right of pre-emption, 
but how does it work? The tenant gets friends to go into Court to 
swear they are willing to give so much for the holding, and the 
landlord is thus forced to give beyond the value, or let it alone. 
And here I must say a few words upon what many persons of all 
parties believe to be the panacea for Irish grievances and distur- 
bance, peasant proprietorship. A very pretty picture is painted of 
every man tilling his own land and enjoying its fruits in indepen- 
dence, and we are referred for examples to Swiss and Belgian 
peasant landowners. No doubt a thrifty, solvent, industrious, and 
self-reliant yeomanry would form the best possible security for the 
prosperity of the country, and for the maintenance of law, order, and 
the Constitution ; but would such be the characteristics of the Irish 
peasant proprietary designed to be called into existence by the 
Act? When Englishmen think of peasant proprietors, no doubt 
the picture before their mind’s eye is, of farmers such as they are 
accustomed to in England converted into proprietors ; of men farm- 
ing large tracts and furnished with all the needful skill, capital, and 
appliances. But what are the facts in Ireland? It has been 
always asserted that a family cannot live on less than ten acres, 
and now, probably, from the more expensive style and cost of 
living, fifteen acres might be nearer the limit; but of the 444,000 
agricultural holdings in Ireland 74,809 are under five acres, while 
171,383 range from five to fifteen acres. It follows, therefore, that in 
any conversion on a large scale of these tenants into owners, nearly 
half would be insolvent paupers; yet there are many persons in 
favour of abolishing the solitary but very insuflicient guarantee of 
the tenant’s thrift and solvency, viz. that he should provide one- 
fourth of the purchase of his holding asa condition for the advance 
on loan of the balance; and it is now proposed to dub him owner 
without his providing one farthing himself. Other objections to the 
scheme have been so fully discussed elsewhere, that they need only 
be alluded to here. First, there is the aggravation of what used to 
be Ireland’s crying grievance, absenteeism, by the diversion of the 
greater portion of the rental of Ireland to the Treasury in London for 
forty-five years to come, without any return whatever. The richest 
country in the world would be speedily ruined by such a drain. Then 
there is the danger of a strike against instalments, and the possible 
spectacle of the British Government collecting them at the point 
of the bayonet, with the Parnellites of that period howling to the 
civilized world to behold and avenge the wrongs of their country ; 
and the further danger of an unscrupulous minister seeking votes 
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by the remission of instalments. That the parcelling-out of the 
soil umongst a multitude of petty owners would be an effectual bar 
to all improvements, like drainage, &c., is a patent fact to all 
persons who know from experience how impossible it is to induce 
the lower class of tenants even to maintain such works when exe- 
cuted for them. For notwithstanding what has been asserted by 
Land League orators that all improvements have been the work of 
the tenants, yet it is a fact beyond contradiction that works of 
drainage and similar improvements, to the amount of many 
millions, have been executed within the last forty years by the land- 
lords with money borrowed from the Board of Works at 63 per cent., 
towards which the tenants, with rare exceptions, have not contri- 
buted one farthing. 

There remains, moreover, another aspect of this question which 
has not hitherto received the full consideration to which it is 
entitled. During the last quarter of a century agriculture, like 
other industries, has undergone a great change through the revolu- 
tionary agency of steam; by bridging over oceans steam has, so to 
speak, placed all the markets of the world under one roof, and the 
price obtained by the rent-paying farmer in these islands for his 
produce is regulated by that received by the cultivator of the rent- 
free lands of America and Australia. It is impossible this compe- 
tition between rent and no-rent can continue; no-rent must win, 
and the time arrive when land will no longer pay two profits, one 
to the tenant-cultivator, the other to the landlord in the form of 
rent. 

But further, a transformation caused by the use of steam ma- 
chinery in all manufacturing processes has been slowly but surely 
effected in agriculture. The flail and the horse-plough and other 
manual implements are being superseded, like the spinning-wheel 
and hand-loom, by steam-wrought implements, entailing a necessity 
for large capital and, as a consequence, more extensive operations. 
In short, farming is become a commercial undertaking for men of 
capital and special qualifications, and in competition with them 
what chance will the small farmer have, whether tenant or owner ? 
Nay, he will be worse off as owner, weighted with a debt for many 
years to come, and set up to be the victim of the fantasy of mis- 
taken political economists. Had the Land Act been framed on 
broad and statesman-like principles, and not with the narrow object 
of propitiating Irish turbulence and discontent; had it been an 
instance of that law which is essentially justice, because it considers 
the interests and welfare of all classes within its scope, it would have 
afforded the same facilities to landlords as it now does to tenants 
for acquiring the sole ownership of the land, and would thus have 
harmonised better with the present developments of agriculture, 
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the tendency of which (horrible as it may appear to Radical doc- 
trinaires) is to consolidate land into larger farms. 

But besides degrading the landlord from his position of owner to 
that of a mere rent-charger on the land, another result of the Act 
has been the reduction of that rent-charge 20 per cent. on an average, 
and in many cases even 40 and 50 percent. The Act provides 
that any tenant who considers his rent too high, may apply to the 
Land Commissioners “ to fix a fair rent.” The arbitrary nature of 
the Commissioners’ decisions, and utter absence of any discernible 
principle, have been so well exposed in the report of the Committee 
of the House of Lords on this subject, that it is unnecessary to 
discuss it further. Notwithstanding this, the indiscriminate, and 
it may be said invariable lowering of all rents submitted to the 
Commissioners, is constantly put forward by the anti-landlord and 
Radical press in both countries as proof positive that rents must 
have been too high. Such an argument assumes as a fact that the 
Commissioners were actuated by no other object than the pure 
desire to fix a fair rent between man and man, but this cannot be 
shown, and other motives are more than suspected. They may 
not have been ordered in so many words to reduce rents, but they 
were appointed to make the Act popular and work smoothly ; their 
tenure of office depended on its doing so ; and how could this be so 
well insured as by a wholesale reduction? Besides, the cases sub- 
mitted to them were the highest-rented, and, therefore, the most 
likely to be reduced. 

The proof that Irish rents in general are not excessive, is the 
fact that up to 29th February last, of the 440,000 tenants in 
Ireland only 111,419 had applied to the Court to fix a fair rent, 
notwithstanding the inducements and solicitations (by needy 
country attorneys) to do so, while 64,000 arranged out of Court; 
it would appear, therefore, that 245,000 consider their rents fair, or 
so moderate that their chances of obtaining abatements would be 
hopeles.. 

The very fact of reductions being the invariable rule, may be 
adduced as indicating that the actuating motives of the Commis- 
sioners were not solely to fix a fair rent. Can it be supposed that 
rents which had remained unchanged, and been punctually paid 
for the last fifty, or even twenty-five years, were unreasonable and 
excessive? It is a saying as true as it is old, that the value of a 
thing is the price it will fetch; and when we see tenants giving 
£10 per acre for the good-will and privilege of undergoing these 
excessive rents, it is hard to believe that the Commissioners are 
better judges than they are of the value. 

In estimating the letting value of land, as in any other business, 
unfavourable periods must be expected to occur, and the profits must 
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be struck on an average extending over a period comprehending good 
and bad seasons alike. But this principle of average the Commis- 
sioners seem to have altogether ignored, and to have estimated the 
rent in accordance with the indifferent returns of the last two or three 
years, thus stereotyping against the landlord for the next fifteen 
years the low value of land obtaining during a period of depression 
aggravated artificially by political agitation. The powers of sale 
conferred on the tenant by the Act, secure to him the full advantage 
of all increase in the value of land; to the unfortunate landlord 
nothing is left but a fixed rent-charge for fifteen years, with every 
prospect of its being then further reduced by irresponsible 
Commissioners. 

Such are the principal features of the Land Act, the results being 
that one-fifth of the annual income of the landlord, and two-fifths 
of his capital, have been transferred to the tenant, without a vestige 
of compensation in return. Formerly the average selling price of 
Irish estates was twenty-two and a half years’ purchase; but 
lately, when Lord Devon proposed to sell his property in Kerry to 
the tenants, the highest offer made him was only sixteen years’ 
purchase. Since then, on the estate of Captain Costello, in Mayo, 
the owner had arranged with the tenants for sixteen years’ purchase ; 
but when it came to the point of the Land Commissioners advancing 
three-fourths of the purchase, as authorized by the Act, they fixed 
the selling value at twelve years’ purchase, which the unfortunate 
owner was forced to accept. Not content with reducing incomes 
20 per cent., these Government officials must needs cut down the 
selling value 25 per cent. The difference between twenty-two and 
a half years’ purchase, on the original rental, and sixteen years’ 
on that rental reduced by a fifth, is 42 per cent. on the original 
value of the estate, which may be taken as the lowest estimate of 
the landlord’s loss under this head. But even at this rate, land in 
the occupation of tenants is, at present, absolutely unsaleable. Nor 
is this to be wondered at: the Act has annihilated the foundations 
and stability of landed property. When in an attempt to bribe 
disloyalty and disaffection, to pacify professional agitators whose 
occupation would be gone were peace established, the Legislature 
conferred extraordinary privileges on every man who happened 
to be in the occupation of a certain holding at the passing of 
the Act, which holding he had entered on the terms that he was 
to give it up when demanded on the expiry of a year, for which 
holding he had done nothing but, perhaps, ill-treat and impoverish 
it; when it enacted that he should be enabled in one of Her 
Majesty’s Courts of Justice to set aside the contract he had 
made with the owner, and to have the rent he had agreed to pay 
reduced, perhaps to one-half, and finally, to have two-fifths of the 
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landowner’s property transferred to him for all time to come, 
without his paying one farthing for it; when the Legislature 
enacted these monstrous provisions, it enacted a prohibition against 
any sane man investing in Irish land in future. But besides this, 
there are a large number of owners, professional and mercantile 
men mostly, who from time to time have bought in the Landed 
Estates Court properties with a title guaranteed by Act of Par- 
liament, who have invested their profits in land as a sure provision 
for their own old age, or for their families, who purchased the 
properties on the faith of rentals and valuations issued by that 
Court, the rentals often embracing statements that in certain 
circumstances advances in the rents might be expected. Acting 
-on those statements, the purchasers have increased the rents, and 
been held up to obloquy as rack-renters and extortioners; and 
they now find that their Parliamentary titles are unavailing against 
the rights conferred upon the tenants, that the rentals so 
solemnly sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Judges may be reduced one- 
half by irresponsible and unsworn Commissioners, and that those 
estates which they had reckoned upon as a certain provision are so 
reduced in value that in many cases they leave no margin after 
payment of interest on money borrowed to complete the purchase. 

With such warning examples on all sides it would be strange if 
any were reckless enough to invest in land. The only available 
purchasers, therefore, are the tenants. But why should they buy 
that which numbers of them firmly believe, on the word of the 
agitators, they will get for nothing by a renewal of agitation 
similar to that of which they are now enjoying the fruits? Besides 
without going to this length, the tenant knows he is better off as 
he is. Asa tenant he virtually holds in perpetuity at a low rent ; 
he has a valuable and unencumbered estate with which he can deal 
as he pleases by sale, mortgage, or otherwise, and he is free from 
a certain proportion of taxes to which as owner he would be liable. 
But once let him become a purchaser, and accept a State loan even 
at 3 per cent. for sixty-five years, he will then be an encumbered 
owner, mortgaged up to the eyes, unable to raise a single sixpence 
for any purpose whatever, and without any hope of improvement 
in his lifetime, perhaps even in his son’s. 

From all this it is manifest that the direct result of recent land 
legislation has been to put an end to all dealings in the landlords’ * 
tenure of the soil, and the effects have been disastrous for all 
classes in Ireland, except the tenants alone. The non-payment of 
rents during the two years’ reign of the Land League; the total 
loss of rents by means of abatements given as bribes to induce 
payment while the law was powerless, by the action of the Arrears 
Act, and through losses by refractory and insolvent tenants, have 
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thrown the payments on very many estates heavily into arrear. 
From this state of things recovery is hopeless, the margin which 
should have been available for discharging the arrears having been 
swept away by the reductions of the Land Commissioners. These 
estates have been placed by their creditors in the Landed Estates 
Court, with a view to their sale ultimately, and they are administered 
in the meantime by the Court through Receivers, a ruinously 
costly and unsatisfactory system. 

But it is not the owners only who are suffering. Next to them, 
and, perhaps, in an equal degree, are their relatives who have 
charges on their estates. Many of these are ladies, often widows, 
who are in numerous instances absolutely destitute through the 
non-payment of their annuities or interest. Many mortgagees are 
in the same plight, where prior charges absorb all the available 
receipts. 

There are many estates held on long leases from Trinity College, 
and other public corporations, where the under-tenants’ rents have 
been reduced below the head-rent, thus entailing the absolute for- 
feiture of such properties. Many owners there are, too, who have 
reduced their expenditure to the bare necessaries of life in their 
endeavours to meet the liabilities of their estates, and to keep out 
of the market the lands of their forefathers. Establishments thus 
reduced, tradesmen unemployed, and labourers dismissed, have 
brought home to every class the consequences of such reckless 
legislation, and have utterly dislocated the framework of society 
in Ireland. 

And is there to be no reparation for such ruin and loss ? And the 
Legislature which, by confiscating the property of an unoffending 
class, has produced such devastation, is it not bound by every 
moral obligation, by every rule of justice, to make at least an effort 
to repair what is almost irreparable ? 

In such a ruin it is difficult to say where the work should begin. 
The first and most obvious step would be to restore confidence in 
the value and rights of landed property. This would best be 
effected by the State, or a Land Bank guaranteed by the State, 
purchasing at something approaching to their normal value, say 
twenty years’ purchase of the Government valuation, the estates of 
owners compelled or desirous to sell, which might then be resold 
to the tenants, or otherwise disposed of as might be found 
expedient. 

Also by the State or Land Bank advancing to owners, at 3 per 
cent. for sixty-five years, sums not exceeding in amount two-thirds 
of the rental, to enable them to pay off encumbrances created 
previous to 1881—that is to say, to advance £2,200 for every £100 
per annum of rental. These measures to be accompanied by a 
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firm declaration that the existing land legislation is final, and that 
no further concessions to tenants will be made till all State 
loans to landlords and tenants are repaid. Besides tending to 
restore the value of land, these measures would have many 
advantages. Whereas State advances to tenants on a large scale 
for the purchase of their holdings would have the disastrous effect 
of draining the capital of the country into the Treasury in London, 
this would introduce a large amount of fresh capital, besides 
putting in circulation through the Land Bank much which is now 
locked up in the banks on deposit at very low interest. 

Many persons seem to think that the remedy for the present 
state of affairs is to promote extensive purchases by the tenants ; 
and we are informed that for this purpose a Bill is about to be 
introduced to do away with the condition of the tenants’ providing 

one-fourth of the purchase-money. I will not dwell on the 
question whether it is expedient or statesman-like to do away with 
the one trifling and inadequate security, the only one we have, that 
the tenant should have some means, and habits of thrift; but I would 
ask, How will this help to restore the value of land? The tenants 
know perfectly well that there are a large number of estates the 
rentals of which have been so much reduced that they cannot, 
under existing circumstances, meet the out-goings, and that 
consequently they must be sold. They have also their trusted 
leaders, Mr. Davitt and others, telling them, as at Tramore 
on 25th March last: ‘“‘ They recognize the truth of what Mr. 
Parnell told them two years ago, that the operation of the so- 
called law of supply and demand has brought down the price of 
landlords’ property in Ireland to about twelve years’ purchase ; 
and it will come down from twelve to ten, and from ten to five.” 
And, “If you give fifteen years’ purchase on the judicial rent, 
then believe me that I will be a true prophet when I say 
that in a few years you will bitterly regret it.” These state- 
ments are significant in many points; but I would only touch on 
one now, and ask whether, apart from legislative interference, 
there exists any reason whatever for the depreciation of the 
landlord’s interest, or why, when the tenant’s interest brings 
thirty-five years’ purchase (as it has in some recent cases), 
the landlord’s should realise only twelve? The answer is, that 
the Legislature, by recent enactments, has given the tenants the 
command of the land market, excluding all other purchasers 
by imposing conditions which render it valueless to them. Under 
such circumstances the tenants will continue to depreciate land- 
lords’ interests till they are sold at five years’ purchase, perhaps 
for less. But, having brought about this state of things, is not 
the Legislature bound to interfere to remedy it? It is evident that 
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facilitating purchases by tenants will not have the slightest remedial 
effect, and will not touch the cases of those who are making 
extraordinary struggles to retain their estates in hopes of better 
times, and who, being unable or disinclined to enter on new careers 
or modes of life, prefer, in their ancestral homes, to hold the 
positions in which Providence has placed them. 

But making advances to landlords would have a further effect 
towards restoring land to its normal value, by checking the panic 
which exists amongst that class. Many owners of property, 
alarmed by the disastrous effects of recent legislation, feel an 
anxiety to dispose of their estates lest worse should follow—an 
anxiety increased by the conduct of the tenants and the worries of 
defending their incomes in the Land Courts. To these persons 
the relief here proposed would give a feeling of confidence, and, 
by restoring some part of the income of which they have been 
deprived, would incline them to look more hopefully to the future. 
Have the advocates of that delusion called peasant proprietor- 
ship ever pictured to themselves what would be the social condition 
of Ireland if the present resident landlords were driven away, and 
a general transfer of the soil made to the present tenants, the 
average annual value of whose holdings is £15? The former 
could not be expected to remain, amidst a population hostile in 
feeling and elated with success. After them would go the greater 
part of the professional classes, and all the tradesmen and artizans 
who minister to any higher wants than those of the barest neces- 
saries of life. The dispensary doctors, a few country attorneys, 
publicans, grocers and bakers would suffice for the wants of a nation 
almost without trade or manufactures, and consisting mainly of 
very small farmers. Even most of the labourers—a numerous class, 
dependent at present chiefly on the resident gentry—would have to 
seek employment in other lands. And lastly, we who have expe- 
rience of the proceedings of certain town councils and poor-law 
boards from which all representatives of the educated and intelligent 
classes have been eliminated, know well that local government by 
small farmers would become an impossibility, the consequence of 
which would be the centralization of all government in Dublin. 
So would vanish another panacea for Irish discontent. 

Let it not be supposed that I am hostile to the establishment of 
a peasant proprietary in the natural course of events, and under 
favourable circumstances; but I do object to a forced and in- 
discriminate transfer of the soil of Ireland to the present tenants, 
and I protest strongly against its being advocated on the pretext 
that it is for the interest of the landlords, or that is in the 
remotest degree a compensation for the losses inflicted upon them 
by the Land Act. 
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Upon the passing of that Act Mr. Gladstone admitted that it 
entailed considerable sacrifices on the landlords, but he urged that 
their incomes would not be seriously affected, and he added that 
their losses would be more than balanced by the increased value 
and security given to their property. Those anticipations have been 
completely falsified, and our claim for compensation is indefeasible. 
The Legislature has hitherto been most careful to compensate any 
class which may have suffered by the effects of legislation supposed 
to be for the general welfare, and why should Irish landlords be an 
exception ? We make no claims for fanciful or sentimental injuries, 
for the loss of the position and rights of ownership; but our 
claim regards the confiscation of two-fifths of our estates, the money 
value of which can be ascertained to a farthing. We do not, as 
we might, ask the British taxpayer to hand us over so many 
millions fcr this as he did to the West Indian planters for their 
slaves ; all we ask is the advance, on the lowest and easiest terms 
compatible with immunity from loss to the Treasury, of such sums 
as will enable us to meet the engagements contracted on cur 
estates under very different circumstances and on the faith of 
those rights of property which then were believed to be eternal, 
but which have been set at nought and trampled on by recent 
legislation. 

This very reasonable compensation might be supplemented by 
other remedial measures. Why should there not be an Arrears 
Act for landlords as well as for tenants? As already mentioned, 
during the Land League and No-rent agitation, heavy arrears of 
charges accumulated which there is no prospect of discharging ; 
would it not, then, be consonant with equity to make the encum- 
brancers share the losses by an Act extinguishing the half of 
these arrears and authorizing the advance of loans at a very low 
rate to pay the other half; to apply only to charges accrued since 
1880, and to cases where there exists no margin to discharge such 
arrears of charges, and where the estate would be solvent if only 
they were liquidated. 

It has been suggested by an eminent legal functionary in Ireland, 
that the reduction of family charges in the same proportion as 
that of the estates affected by them would be a just and reasonable 
proceeding. It does seem a very great hardship on landowners 
that with a reduced rental they should continue to pay charges 
calculated in accordance with the former income, and in reliance 
on rights of property then believed to be immutable. There is no 
circumstance that places in a stronger light the injuries inflicted 
by the Land Act than the fact that a large class of persons, ap- 
parently outside its reach, have had the whole or a large part of 
their incomes placed in jeopardy, if not wholly destroyed ; while 
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there are many of them who would be only too happy to compound 
for any portion of their claims, in cases where, under the existing 
law, prior encumbrances absorb the entire income of the estates. 

Another measure for the relief of landlords should be the 
abolition of tithe rent-charge. There are many hardships con- 
nected with it. When the liability for it was transferred from the 
tenants to the landlords the latter added the amount to the rents, 
as they had.a perfect right to do; but now that addition has been 
struck off by the Land Commissioners; consequently the land- 
lords must continue to pay the tithe though deprived of the means 
of doing so, besides having (if Protestants) to contribute to the 
support of the existing Church. 

Lastly, redress is required for the unequal incidence of local 
taxation. At present the entire burden falls upon the land, the 
commercial, moneyed, and professional classes escaping free, 
unless for the comparatively trifling amounts they may have to pay 
on residences in the country. This could be borne when land was 
looked upon as more secure than other property, and when a 
certain dignity and satisfaction accompanied its ownership; but 
now when these conditions are reversed, it is only fair that all 
other classes of property should bear their full share of the 
public burdens. 

And now in this momentous crisis of our affairs, we landlords of 
Ireland appeal to the Ministry, Parliament, and People of England ; 
we crave neither charity nor favour, but we say “‘ Let right be 
done!” As a class and as individuals we have our faults, we should 
be more than human otherwise ; but we are not monsters of iniquity, 
vampires draining the life-blood of our tenantry, as we have been 
depicted by those conspiring for our downfall. The plan of the cam- 
paign laid down by Messrs. Davitt, Parnell & Co. ought never to be 
forgotten. That plan was by vilifying the characters, and reducing 
the value of the landlords’ property, to exterminate them, as a class, 
and so to attain the chief object in view, viz. the severance of Ireland 
from England. Let the people of England ever remember that it 
is, in a great measure, for our loyalty to the English connexion that 
we are suffering. ‘‘ Down with landlords” is still the catch-word 
on the League platforms; we do not hear so much of the 
conspiracy as formerly, but it is being carried out as ruthlessly as 
ever, only the scene of action is transferred to Her Majesty’s Courts 
of Justice. The British Parliament has played into the hands 
of the conspirators, and has made us the scapegoats for all 
British misrule in Ireland during the last two hundred years, by 
handing over a large proportion of our property as a bribe to 
sedition and disaffection. 


We appeal for compensation, generous and substantial compen- 
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sation, to the Parliament which enacted the law depriving us of our 
property ; to the Ministry whose anticipations of the effects of 
that law on our property have proved utterly fallacious, seeing that 
instead of the security of landed property being improved, it has 
become almost worthless; and lastly, we say to the people of 
England “ Let right be done,” let not the loyal landlords of Ireland 
be the only class whose interests have ever suffered by adverse 
legislation without an equivalent in adequate compensation. 
Justice, political morality, the rights of property, and the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Empire, all plead eloquently in 
our favour; and the nation which outrages and sets at nought, 
with however light a heart, these sacred and eternal principles, 


will surely some day find that they will exact of her seven-fold 
vengeance. 


Epwarp Tipprne. 
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THE CLOTHES OF RELIGION. 


A stupent of human character was once anxious to see over a 
lunatic asylum. The doctor who superintended it, being very busy, 
said to him that he would depute one of his patients to show him 
over it. ‘‘He is a very intelligent man,” he said, “though a 
monomaniac. He talks so sensibly on subjects unconnected with 
his monomania that you would never suspect any deficiency in his 
mental furniture. And, indeed, I think it possible that you will 
not discover where his mind has given way.” The visitor found it 
just as the doctor had prophesied. His guide talked to him about 
all subjects connected with the asylum-—and, indeed, about other 
subjects too, with intelligence quite above the average. The 
phenomena of madness, and the peculiarities of mad people, formed 
a specially favourite topic, and his remarks upon them were most 
sensible, and betrayed not the slightest sign of his malady. The 
visitor found it hard, in spite of the doctor’s information, to believe 
that a man so like others in his way of talking and thinking—nay, 
so much above the average in common sense and intelligence—was 
indeed mad, and half thought that the doctor must have made 
some mistake, or that the patient had recovered from any mental 
derangement he might once have had. However, as he was 
approaching the end of his inspection, he thought he would make 
one attempt to test his condition directly, and asked him if there 
were not such people as monomaniacs in the asylum. His guide 
promptly answered that there were many such, and forthwith com- 
menced an interesting description of the various forms of monomania 
he had come across. Some, he said, fancied themselves to be made 
of glass, and rubbed their hands hard with towels in the morning 
until they declared that the dust was gone, and that they were 
in their natural state of transparency; others considered that 
certain individuals were constantly plotting against their lives, and 
that it was necessary for them always to sleep with a loaded 
revolver—the place of which was, however, generally supplied by 
a toy-gun furnished them by the keeper. Others, again, thought 
themselves to be great personages in history—Cesar, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or the Duke of Wellington. ‘‘ And the most curious 
part of it is,” he added, “that many of these are most intelligent 
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and sensible if only you do not discuss their monomania with them.. 
They talk about other subjects in such a way that you would not 
suspect them to be mad at all.” This was too much for the 
visitor. It seemed impossible that a man who was really a mono- 
maniac, and who saw this very peculiarity so distinctly in others, 
should be unconscious of it in himself. ‘‘ There must be some 
mistake,” he thought, ‘this cannot be the man of whom the 
doctor spoke. He must be one of the officials connected with the 
place.” 

Just as he was preparing to leave, his guide pointed to a man 
who sat reading a book in a room the door of which was open, near 
the entrance of the asylum. ‘‘ We were talking,” he said, “ of 
monomania. There is a curious specimen of a monomaniac ;—a 
very well-read, sensible, and intelligent man, until you get him on 
Greek history. Then you will find out his weakness. He is per- 
suaded that he is Alexander the Great, and nothing will shake his 
conviction. Like the philosopher in Johnson’s Rasselas, who 
thought he could control the winds and the weather, he acknow- 
ledges that he cannot prove to you that it is so, but nevertheless 
he knows that he is. Why, he remembers the battle of Arbela, and 
poor Darius’ flight. He will describe Diogenes to you minutely, and 
his conversations with him. He will give you an accurate picture 
of the appearance of Thais and Timoleon, and a graphic account of 
the scene of Dryden’s Ode ; he says he remembers the whole thing 
vividly.’ The visitor remarked that it was very curious. ‘“‘ You 
know he is not Alexander,” said the guide, showing for the first 
time a somewhat wild look in his eyes. The other took this as a 
joke. ‘‘I should think there was considerable doubt as to his 
identity,” he replied. ‘‘ Ah, but,” said the guide, “I know he is 
not ; I have good reason to know,” and he looked very mysterious. 
‘*T will confide a secret to you,” he continued; “I have not yet 
told you my name. I am Philip of Macedon, and until I came to 
this place I had never set eyes on that man. I remember my son 
Alexander well; he was much taller and fairer. I can’t possibly 
be mistaken.” The cat was out of the bag, and our friend went 
away much amused and even more surprised. 

I have told this story—which I believe to be substantially true 
—at some length because it is, I think, a very instructive parallel 
to something which aroused the attention of many of us within the 
last few months. I speak of the utterances of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison on the subject of Religion, in the 
Nineteenth Century.* Readers of the essays to which I refer will 


* “ Religion; Retrospect and Prospect,” by Herbert Spencer, which appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century for January; and “ The Ghost of Religion,” by Frederic 
Harrison, which appeared in March. 
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recollect that Mr. Spencer, after explaining that the old idea of a 
Personal God, such as Christianity believes in, is plainly unscien- 
tific, and is merely a development of the primitive belief in Ghosts, 
and that we have no capability of acquiring any knowledge as to 
the ultimate cause of existence, bequeaths us, with his parting 
breath, a few capital letters for a religion. He has destroyed for 
us, it is true, certain objects of worship and belief to which we 
fondly clung, Conscience, God, the Soul; but he does not “‘ leave 
us orphans.” He sends his spirit to comfort us with a new religion, 
whose deity is the Unknowable. The Christian God consisted of a 
Trinity, namely Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The Unknowable 
will not be behindhand in this respect. It, too, consists of a 
Trinity—Infinity, Eternity, and Energy. It is “‘ absolutely certain,” 
he says, that we are in ‘ the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.”’ And this Unknowable 
energy is, he explains, the true object of the sentiments of awe and 
worship—and a far more worthy object than the old-fashioned God 
whom it endeavours to replace. 

Here, then, is the Religion which Mr. Spencer has left us; and 
Mr. Harrison, in some very pregnant sentences, and with the aid 
of some very happily conceived phrases, has shown that Mr. Spen- 
cer’s bequest is really not a Religion at all, but only the Ghost of 
a Religion. He points out that ‘‘ the attempt, so to speak, to put 
a little unction into the Unknowable,” by describing it in terms 
‘“‘ with so deep a theological ring as we hear in the phrase ‘ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,’” is really a 
“philosophical inaccuracy.” He reduces Mr. Spencer’s statement 
to its true logical limits, and divests it of the unction and enthu- 
siasm which that writer had endeavoured to infuse into it in the 
following passage :— 


Fully accepting Mr. Spencer’s logical canons, one does not see why it should be called 
an “ absolute certainty.” ‘ Practical belief” satisfies me; and I doubt the legitimacy 
of substituting for it “ absolute certainty.” “ Infinite” and “ Eternal,” also, can mean 
to Mr. Spencer nothing more than “to which we know no limits, no beginning or end,” 
and, for my part, I prefer to say this. Again, ‘an Energy ”—why an Energy? The 
Unknowable may certainly consist of more than one energy. To assert the presence of 
one uniform energy is to profess to know something very important about the Unknow- 
able; that it is homogeneous and ever identical throughout the Universe. And, then, 
“from which all things proceed,” is, perhaps, a rather equivocal reversion to the theologic 
type. Inthe Athanasian Creed the Third Person “ proceeds” from the First and the 
Second. But this process has always been treatedas a mystery ; and it would be safer 
to avoid the phrases of mysticism. Let us keep the old words, for we all mean much 
the same thing; and I prefer to put it thus. All observation and meditation, Science 
and Philosophy, bring us “to the practical belief that man is ever in the presence of 
some energy or energies, of which he knows nothing, and to which, therefore, he would 
be wise to assign no limits, conditions, or functions.” This is, doubtless, what Mr. 
Spencer himself means. For my part I prefer his old term the Unknowable. Though 
I have always thought that it would be more philosophical not to assert of the 
Unknown that it is Unknowable. And, indeed, I would rather not use the capital 
letter, but stick literally to our evidence, and say frankly the unknown. 
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This is, to my mind, quite unanswerable common sense. Mr. 
Spencer has no right—has, indeed, no logical power—to have his 
cake after he has eaten it. If we have no reason to believe in an 
all-powerful and all-holy Author of Nature, we can have no right 
to cherish the feeling of boundless awe and reverence which such 
a being alone could rightly claim. Still less right have we to 
squander such feelings upon the unknown energies which underlie 
the phenomena with which we are acquainted. What reason have 
we to suppose these energies worthy of reverence at all, except on 
a principle which, as Mr. Harrison tersely puts it, would hold 
“ignotum omne pro divino”? The fact seems to be that Mr. 
Spencer, belonging as he does to that race of religious animals 
called ‘‘ man,” and unable in consequence to do without an object 
of worship, having pursued his critical philosophy to the point 
where absolute negation is reached in the domain of theology, 
finding nothing else within his reach, is forced to worship it; and 
to give it a little more dignity, he has to dress its skeleton-like 
form in capitals, and write it Absolute Negation. Here is his 
monomania. To suppose that by dressing up nothing he can 
make it something—and not merely something, but the object of 
those deepest feelings which, for good and for ill, have played a 
wider and more important part than any others in the history of 
our race—is surely little short of a monomania. To conceive 
that out of the statements ‘‘ nothing can be known,” and ‘a sort 
of a something exists beyond our knowledge,” we can evolve the 
absolutely certain existence of an Unknowable object of worship, 
consisting of an Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things 
proceed, is to introduce a new species of Evolution which Mr. 
Spencer himself could hardly sanction when in his right mind. 
The leap is very great, and Darwin confesses that ‘‘ Natura non 
facit saltum.” 

Mr. Harrison seems to me, then, in this portion of his criticism, 
to reason with an accuracy and sobriety which are quite beyond 
praise. He brings Agnosticism back to its true position, and it 
resumes its character of negation. ‘So stated,” he says, “ the 
positive creed of Agnosticism still retains its negative character.” 
And this cannot be religion. Religion “‘ cannot be found in this 
No-man’s-land and know-nothing-creed. Better bury religion at 
once than let its ghost walk uneasy in our dreams.” His con- 
clusion is stated in yet stronger terms in the following passages, 
which must be quoted, as I shall shortly have to refer to them in 
detail :—‘‘ How mere a phrase must any religion be of which 
neither belief, nor worship, nor conduct can be spoken!” ‘A 
mother wrung with agony for the loss of her child, or the wife 
crushed by the death of her children’s father, or the helpless and 
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the oppressed, the poor and the needy, men, women, and children, 
in sorrow, doubt, and want, longing for something to comfort them 
and to guide them, something to believe in, to hope for, to love, 
and to worship, they come to our philosopher, and they say, 
‘Your men of science have routed our priests, and have silenced 
our old teachers. What religious faith do you give us in its 
place ?’ And the philosopher replies (his full heart bleeding for 
them), and he says, ‘Think on the Unknowable.’ And in the 
hour of pain, danger, or death, can anyone think of the Unknow- 
able, hope anything of the Unknowable, or find any consolation 
therein?” ‘The precise and yet inexhaustible language of 
mathematics enables us to express, in a common algebraic for- 
mula, the exact combination of the unknown raised to its highest 
power of infinity. That formula is (2) . . . . where two or three 
are gathered together to worship the Unknowable . . . . they 
may be heard to profess their unwearying belief in (x"), even if no 
weak brother with ritualistic tendencies be heard to cry, ‘O 2’, 
love us, help us, make us one with Thee!” 

So far, I repeat, Mr. Harrison has shown so just an appreciation 
of the consequences of the Agnostic position, so quick an eye in 
detecting and exposing Mr. Spencer’s mania for transforming 
scientific negation into an object of worship, by means of his own 
enthusiasm and capital letters, and so clear an insight into the 
deflection from just reason which this involves, that he figures as 
before all things a sober and cautious thinker. If the death-knell 
of the old Theology be indeed sounded, all reasonable religious 
worship must die with it. No enthusiasm and no rhetoric can 
persuade a sensible man that it is reasonable to worship that 
which he has no means of knowing to be worthy of worship. We 
must be content, if Theism be destroyed, to bid farewell to religion 
for good and all, and, in company with Mr. Huxley rather than 
Mr. Spencer, to look upon all speculations and thoughts connected 
with it as of no more practical concern to us than the politics of 
any supposed inhabitants of the moon. 

At this point, however, as we give utterance with a sigh to this 
conclusion, we observe a strange look come over Mr. Harrison’s 
face. ‘‘I am sure the Unknowable will not afford a rational 
religion,” he says in effect. We readily assent, and allow the 
point to have been proved by him. ‘‘ Ah! but I am quite certain 
it cannot be the real Religion,” he continues, ‘‘ because I know 
that the worship of Humanity is the real religion.” ‘I am Philip 
of Macedon, and I know that is not my son.” We are startled 
beyond description. He continues—and we can listen to the 
explanation as given in his own words—“ The religion of man in 
the vast cycles that are to come will be the reverence for Humanity 
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as supported by Nature.” His hearers are inclined to interrupt 
him: ‘‘ Prune down your capital letters, at all events. Let us 
examine your statements on their own merits—as they are in 
themselves, and without the clothing of enthusiasm. You have 
been ruthlessly undressing the Infinite Eternal Energy; you have 
knocked all assumed dignity out of the Unknowable; you 
have laughed at it because it has managed to get itself spelt 
with a capital U;—in common fairness, then, do the same by 
your own gods. Let us see calmly, and {by careful and sober 
analysis, what humanity supported by nature comes to, in itself, 
and without unction or capitals; and how far it will be able to 
serve us as a religion.” But we must hear Mr. Harrison out. 
“The final religion of enlightened man,” he continues, ‘is the 
systematised and scientific form of the spontaneous religion of 
natural man. Both rest on the same elements: belief in the 
Power which controls his life, and grateful reverence for the 
Power so acknowledged. The primitive man thought that Power 
to be the object of Nature as affecting man. The cultured man 
knows that Power to be Humanity itself, controlling and controlled 
by Nature according to natural law.” This is certainly a mar- 
vellous collapse of the critical and cautious spirit by which the 
earlier portion of Mr. Harrison’s paper was distinguished. How 
Humanity controlled by Nature can hear our prayers any better 
than x"; how we can be grateful to it if it is an abstraction; how 
it can deserve gratitude if it isthe net result of human and natural 
forces on an unhappy world ; how it can comfort us in sickness, or 
give us hope on the bed of death any better than the Unknowable 
—these difficulties, which naturally arise, Mr. Harrison does not 
explain. Consistency and sobriety of reasoning vanish directly 
he touches on his monomania, and enthusiasm and capitals are 
the order of the day. In company with Mr. Spencer, he has 
relentlessly pursued the path of negation, until they have arrived 
at the common conclusion that all that is known is phenomenal 
nature in its operation on mankind. Here, then, is the exhaustive 
division of all things—Phenomenal Nature and the Unknown. 
But at this point comes before us the truth of the saying, “ Natu- 
ram expellas furcd tamen usque recurret.” All that need of some- 
thing to reverence which George Eliot lays down as a primary 
demand of our nature, the satisfaction of which is essential to 
happiness, comes in full force upon both. It matters not that 
their reason has decided that nothing exists to satisfy the need. 
A starving man has been known to endeavour to appease his 
hunger by eating a pair of boots, in default of any more attractive 
species of food; and in like manner the Positivist and the 
Agnostic, finding in reach only Nature and the Unknown, 
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make a desperate effort to satisfy their religious cravings with 
these very unpromising objects. The Positivist takes one boot, 
the Agnostic the other. The former takes Nature, the latter the 
Unknown ; and by a mental process which can only be charac- 
terised as monomania, they contrive to enjoy a sort of religious 
Barmecide’s feast. 

The truth seems to be that these philosophers having conspired 
together to kill all real religion—the very essence of which is a 
really existing personal God, known to exist, and accessible to the 
prayers of His creatures—and having, as they suppose, accom- 
plished their work of destruction and put religion to death, have 
proceeded to divide its clothes between them. By the clothes of 
religion I mean those ideas and corresponding emotions with which 
we invested the objects of religious faith, and which were their 
natural and due adornment, and the phrases which had become 
associated with religious feelings and belief. ‘The saying of the 
Psalmist, which was applied to other slayers of their God, may be 
used of these also—‘ Diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea et super vestem 
meam miserunt sortem.” 

The ideas of Infinity, Eternity, and Power, which have hitherto. 
clothed the Deity, fell to Mr. Spencer’s share, together with 
the correlative emotion of awe. Mr. Harrison came in for a 
lurger quantity — though perhaps less indispensable, and more 
allied to the perfection of dress which Christianity introduced 
than to the simple clothes of Natural Religion—necessary for 
decency and dignity. Brotherly love, the improvement, moral, 
mental and material, of our fellow men, Self-Sacrifice for the 
general good, Devotion to an Ideal—here are some of the “ clothes 
of religion” which Mr. Harrison and the Positivists have appro- 
priated. And having appropriated them, both these philosophers 
try to persuade themselves and the world that, after all, the clothes 
are the important part of religion, and that if they dress up some- 
thing else in the same clothes it will do just as well as the old 
Faith. Mr. Spencer dresses up the Unknowable with Infinity, 
Eternity, and Energy; Mr. Harrison dresses up Humanity with 
Brotherly Love, and the worship of an Ideal. But the clothes 
won’t fit. The world may be duped for a time, and imagine that 
where the garments are there the reality must be; but this cannot 
last. It is not the cowl that makes the monk, and it is not the 
clothes that make religion. The misfit is too apparent to remain 
long unnoticed ; and then, again, the clothes cannot even cover the 
whole substance of the new creed. Mahomet and Hume, two of 
the saints in the Positivist Calendar, are patent excrescences; and 
the clothes of Christianity can by no stretching be made to cover 
them at all. Red Riding-Hood thought for a time that the wolf 
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which had put on her grandmother’s clothes was her grandmother 
in reality ; but the long rough arms, the big eyes, and the large 
teeth, which the clothes could not hide, helped to betray its real 
nature. The clothes of Religion will never fit either the Unknow- 
able or Humanity. The misfit will arouse suspicion; and if 
suspicion makes us look closely we shall see the teeth and rough 
arms. But it is not until each has been stripped of its clothes 
that it will be visible in its full deformity—or, rather, to drop fora 
moment our latest comparison, in its full meagreness and unsub- 
stantiality. Mr. Harrison has stripped the Unknowable. Let us 
now endeavour to strip his own Deity—‘‘ Humanity, as controlling 
and controlled by nature according to natural law.” 

But before proceeding further, let me endeavour to explain more 
in detail my meaning in calling the religious language and con- 
ceptions which the Agnostic and Positivist have preserved ‘‘ clothes 
of religion.” The very essence of Religion is belief and trust. 
All the emotions which the great object of true religion arouses, 
whether as God creating or as God Incarnate, have their whole 
raison-d’étre in our absolute belief and trust. They are called 
forth by facts and realities, and their beauty, depth, and essential 
character depend on this. They differ from mere sentiment just 
as a man’s love for his wife differs from the sentiment he may 
have for a heroine of romance. No love is too ardent for God, 
because He is all-good and all-loving ; no awe too deep, because He 
is all-wise and all-powerful; no trust too absolute, because He 
never deserts them that put their trust in Him. So too as to the 
sentiments proper to Christianity. The Martyrs did not die for a 
feeling or an idea as such ; they died because they believed Christ 
to be God, and that He bid them go through all torments rather 
than deny Him. They believed Him to exist, and that death would 
unite them to Him whom they loved, for whom they suffered, 
whose smile was their joy, whose every word and action was their 
rule of life, and union with whom was the only perfect end of their 
being. “If Christ is not risen,” said the Apostle, ‘ then is your 
faith vain.” The root of their devotion was belief in a real fact. 
Convince the would-be martyr that Christ is no longer in existence, 
is not approving his action, and will not welcome him after he has 
passed through the gates of death, and his love and devotion 
evaporate. The essence of the deepest feelings consists in their 
being aroused by a reality; and if that be taken away, the feelings 
themselves lose all meaning and dignity. The clothes of a hand- 
some man are intended to set off the essential dignity of his 
appearance. Put them on a scarecrow, and be they never so rich 
and well-made, their dignity is gone. Their dignity was part of 
his dignity. And so too religious sentiments depend for their 
VOL. HT. 38 
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dignity on religious belief—on belief in really existing Objects to 
which they may be worthily applied. 

I say, then, that all these feelings, ideas, and emotions which 
are associated with religion are its fitting clothes, but that the 
essence of religion, the central figure which they adorn, is trust in 
real objects worthy of these things ; and further, that while these 
clothes are suitable to a belief in God and the supernatural— 
while they constitute the form in which supernatural belief comes 
before us in the greatest majesty and the greatest practical use- 
fulness—they are nothing less than grotesque when they array the 
Unknowable or the Positivist deity Humanity. Awe for the 
Infinite Godhead is fitting, is dignified, is rational. Awe for a sort 
of a something of which we can know nothing is grotesque. But 
this Mr. Harrison himself has sufficiently shown. It remains now 
to consider his own deification of Humanity, and to see how badly 
the clothes of religion fit it, and then to perform in its regard that 
kind office which he himself performed for the Unknowable—to 
take the clothes off and see how it looks without them. 

Our task presents, at first sight, some difficulties. The grand 
simplicity of the Unknowable, with His three robes of Infinity, 
Eternity, and Energy, made it easy work to unvest Him. And 
once He was unvested the whole of His religion was exposed. Awe 
for the Unknowable, is the beginning and end of the Agnostic 
religion. But with Positivism the case is otherwise, and when we 
glance at Comte’s Catechism and at Mr. Harrison’s Addresses, and 
see the terms Supreme Being, Immortality, Last Judgment, 
Choir Invisible, Sacraments, and look at the formidable calendar 
of over five hundred Saints, examine its elaborate ritual and 
numerous precepts of devotion, we are inclined at first to think that 
if these be clothes, and we are to find the essence beneath, the pro- 
cess of undressing will be long and tedious. But this is not so. 
Mr. Maccabe, the inimitable ventriloquist, has for many years been 
in the habit of giving entertainments involving a rapid and com- 
plete change of dress, and I have seen clothes prepared for his, or 
similar performances, which in spite of their apparent number are 
so arranged that the loosening of one or two strings, whereby they 
are secretly fastened, is sufficient to make them all come off easily 
enough. And so, too, the exposition of one or two root principles 
in the Positivist religion will very readily lay the whole fabric bare 
in spite of its apparent complexity. 

And now to begin at the beginning, the Power which we are 
gratefully to reverence as controlling our destiny is Humanity. 
And what is Humanity? Comte’s latest expression for it was, 
“the continuous sum-total of convergent beings”—the whole 
human race taken together. It includes all that are to exist in the 
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future, and in consequence Humanity, or ‘“ The Great Being,” as 
Comte styled it, is as yet incomplete. Certainly, at first sight, 
when we are told to have ‘grateful reverence” for the whole 
human race as acting upon us in connection with Natural Law* 
and controlling our life, many of us will demur. ‘ You should 
trust in Providence,” said a clergyman once to a poor man who was 
in distress. ‘‘ Ah! sir,” replied the man, “ that Providence he 
have always treated me badly. Last year he killed my wife, the 
year before he burnt down my house, and year before that he drove 
two of my children mad, and now he’s sending the bailiffs to take 
what little I have left me. He bean’ta kind ’unto me. But there’s 
One above as ‘ll punish him some day, and as’ll make it right to 
me and give me back what I’ve lost.” The man had taken Provi- 
dence as being tantamount exactly to the Positivist Deity. He 
regarded it as exactly—to use Mr. Harrison’s phrase—the Power 
controlling his life—as natural forces and the mass of mankind in 
their capacity of controlling his destiny. And if you had told him 
that there was not one above to reverse the unpleasant machina- 
tions of this earthly Providence, I should have doubts of his 
inclination to give much grateful reverence to the ruling Powers 
which would remain. 

But both M. Comte and Mr. Harrison eagerly explain the 
inaccuracy of this conception of Humanity, the Great Being. It 
excludes all ‘‘ the worthless and the evil, whose worthlessness and 
evil die away in the tide of progress and good.” These are Mr. 
Harrison’s words, and Comte speaks to the same effect. I am afraid 
that this explanation would not have much effect with the poor man 
of whom we have spoken. He would probably insist, his mind 
being unable to rise to so large a conception as the “ tide of 
progress and good,” that the Power controlling his life at all events 
includes an evil and unhappy influence, and will ask how he is to 
feel grateful towards a Power which makes him unhappy, however 
happy it may make his companions or his successors, and however 
much it may minister to their progress? Perhaps this is a narrow- 
minded view. Every religion must have its mysteries, and this 
problem is probably one of the mysteries of Positivism, for whose 
solution it is unbecoming to be impatient. Let us, however, go a 
little further into the particulars of the elements whereof Humanity 
—the Supreme Being—is composed. 

Seven years must intervene after the death of each individual,— 
so the Positivist Catechism explains—before the Last Judgment of 


* «The devout submission of the heart and will to conform our life to the laws 
which govern the world is religion.” So said Mr. Harrison in his New Year’s Address, 
and the “ Providence” for which we are to have “ grateful reverence” is Humanity as 
controlling and controlled by these laws. 
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posterity decides whether or no he is to be “incorporated in the 
Supreme Being” and honoured with a commemorative bust. Only 
worthy specimens of humanity are a part of this Great Being. It is 
called generally Humanity, because the evil members do not count, 
because evil is absorbed in good. We are only to worship the 
good ;—those who have exercised a beneficial influence on the race, 
and who enjoy (the Catechism tells us) an Immortality consisting 
in fame, and in the operation upon their successors of the energies 
they originally set in motion. Progress is the great end, and these 
men are deified as having contributed towards it. The chief con- 
stituent elements of the Supreme Being who have lived in the past, 
the principal worthies of Humanity who have gone from among us, 
are commemorated by days set apart in their honour in the 
Positivist calendar. Mahomet, St. Bernard, Phidias, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Hume, Galileo, Newton ; here are names taken at random, 
but showing the wide embrace of Positivism, and the heterogeneous 
character of the progress it commends. So then, Humanity, or 
the Great Being, if submitted to a process of disrobing parallel to 
that which reduces the Unknowable, Infinite, and Eternal Energy 
to certain unknown energies or energy to which it would be wise in 
our ignorance to assign no limits, becomes merely—those members 
of our race who did in the past or will in the future exercise an 
influence in favour of its progress. And Religion consists in an 
acknowledgment of these beings, and “ grateful reverence”’ for 
their good offices, in worship of them as constituting, in conjunction 
with the forces of Nature, the ‘‘ Power which controls our life.” 
I am quite sure that none of us have ever denied their existence ; 
and I think that most of us have a profound reverence for such 
men as Newton and Phidias as types of genius, and gratitude for 
their services. So then we have, it seems, been Positivists without 
knowing it. But I am afraid this happy conclusion will not serve 
us very long. ‘There will be men of a matter-of-fact turn who will 
insist that all this explanation is much ado about nothing; that to 
roll together these worthy persons and call them Humanity, and to 
call the worship of them, in their effect on us, Religion, is not a 
process of Religious teaching at all, but only a bad joke. They 
will insist that the name “ Religion” does not make the thing. 
Mr. Harrison, after unclothing the Unknowable, proceeded to 
examine its essence, and to test its claim to the title “ Religion.” 
We have, in our turn, done a good deal of undressing, and they 
will bid us now make sure whether we have reached anything 
which can make good its claim to the same title. We have to see 
how far the so-called religion of Humanity will guide life, support 
in affliction, give hope in death. These are functions which Mr. 
Harrison expressly recognizes as belonging to all religion worthy 
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of the name. It was by these tests that the Unknowable was tried 
and condemned. Let us, then, see how in actual practice Positivism 
fulfils them. 

Let us suppose what Reid calls “a plain man” of average 
common sense, who, in a world where belief in God is overthrown, 
is anxious to take every advantage of the assistance Positivism can 
offer him. Progress is the great end and aim, his Catechism tells 
him, and all who contribute to this end are, as we have seen, in- 
corporated in the Supreme Being after death. The Calendar 
contains 558 names of the typical heroes of the past who have 
achieved this distinction, and in whose footsteps Positivism bids 
him tread. He reads Mr. Harrison’s address of last New Year’s 
Eve, and learns from it that the Positivist Saints are in no way 
limited as to the line which their sanctity takes. ‘Let us put 
aside all kinds of limitations,” he said ; “let us honour the great 
and holy spirits of every religion worthy the name. Let us 
remember the saints of poetry and the saints of art, science, 
politics, and industry.” ‘Let us turn to the great spirits whose 
images surround us in this hall—Moses, Homer, Archimedes, 
Newton, Cesar, St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Guttenberg, &c. . . . A kindly word, a clear thought, or a brave 
result do not die with the body that was associated with it... . 
Shakespeare, Raphael, Dante, St. Paul, Homer, and Moses enable 
us to think, live, and enjoy better hour by hour.” This is truly 
a vast and varied field for worship. And as Mr. Harrison pro- 
ceeded to explain that not only all these 558 Saints, but all their 
acts, and all the acts of all others who have lived in the past,— 
except the worthless, whose acts are, he considers, swallowed up in 
the general progress towards good—contribute to the sum of 
humanity, we can hardly be surprised at the climax of his remarks. 
He said that “‘ words failed him to give an adequate idea” of the 
vastness of this thought. ‘‘ The dull monotony of prose did no sort 
of justice to their feelings . . . on the present occasion even poetry 
could not adequately express their feelings, and they must resort 
to music, because the very indefiniteness of that art could clothe 
an almost infinite idea.” Infinite, one is inclined to add, much as 
a square inch of ground may be considered infinite if it is 
measured by the infinite number of infinitesimals of which it is 
composed. Mr. Harrison’s language reminds me of that of a 
Parisian shopwoman, who once charged the present writer a very 
high price for a note-book, and said in self-defence, by way of 
showing the infinite value of the book, ‘‘ Mais, Monsieur, c'est 
un livre extraordinaire. Vous pouvez écrire la-dedans tout ce que vous 
voulez.” This was an almost infinite idea. 

But to return to our “plain man.” His purpose being practical, 
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he endeavours to gain from the contemplation of these heroes 
some guidance as to how he is to obtain the same good success as 
they did, and to walk in their footsteps. He looks to their example 
as a guide for conduct, as that of men who have accomplished the 
aim which Positivism holds up for each of us. And here he is 
at onee puzzled. The progress aimed at and achieved by the 
Saints seems to be not only heterogeneous, but even opposed. Which 
contributed really to human progress—Augustine, whose one aim 
was to extend the influence of Christianity, or Vespasian, who tried 
to exterminate it ? Which should he imitate—the chaste St. Ber- 
nard, or the unchaste Mahomet? All these names are in the 
Calendar, and the whole 558 form a most imposing array, well 
fitted to arouse the “‘ glow”* which, as it may be remembered, 
Mr. Harrison commends; but as models of conduct they at once 
puzzle the straightforward enquirer, as embodying directly opposite 
ideals. Still, the Positivist teacher insists that each was a “ holy 
spirit,” according to his lights and in his own way, and the student 
will perhaps let this pass, and proceed to fix upon one or two as 
embodying the type of excellence which most appeals to him, dis- 
missing the “infinite idea”’ as well fitted for ‘‘ glow,” but little 
suited for action. His primary object being moral conduct, as that 
is what was associated with the bygone religion, and the motive 
for which is now lacking, he fixes, perhaps, on St. Bernard or St. 
Paul. And here, again, rises a fresh difficulty. Directly his 
meditation on St. Bernard becomes vivid he comes to realize the 
fact that the Saint’s consistent rectitude and self-devotion leaned 
for support on a faith which supplied both a trust in present assis- 
tance and a belief in an aim to be achieved. ‘‘ How am I,” he 
asks, “to have the strength and consistency of St. Bernard when 
the whole source whence he derived them is gone? The sight of 
the goal—of the future life—and the consciousness of God’s presence 
and assistance nerved his arm. How can I fight as he fought 
without them?” But the Positivist priest, nothing daunted, will 
tell us of the new faith and the new aim which supply the place of 
the old; and forthwith will explain that Humanity supplies the 
faith and Human Progress the aim. But here I am afraid that 
Positivism will begin to unclothe itself very rapidly so far as its 
effect on moral conduct goes. We are very near those strings of 
which I have spoken which so quickly unloose its manifold robes. 
And the issue will be most clearly shown by a practical instance, 


* “Those who were assembled in that hall had met with the view of under- 
standing better, and of adding some breadth and depth and glow to the old 
sentiment and practice,” with regard to the grateful remembrance and com- 
memoration of the heroes of the past.—See the Times’ report of Mr. Harrison’s 
Address last New Year’s Eve. 
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not of exalted virtue but of ordinary right conduct. That a man 
should refrain from beating his wife because he believes in a God 
whose claims on him are paramount, and who will reward him or 
punish him according as he refrains or does not refrain, is reason- 
able and natural. But that love for the human race should make 
him refrain when love for his wife was an insufficient motive, is. 
hardly to be expected. ‘‘ Keep yourself up for my sake,” said 
Winkle to Mr. Pickwick, who was in the water. The author 
remarks that he was probably yet more effectively moved to do so 
for his own sake. And to tell a man to be good to his wife for the 
sake of the human race has in it a considerable element of similar 
bathos. It is exactly parallel to the well-known method of catching 
a bird. No doubt if you can put salt on his tail you can catch 
him. And so, too, if you can get a man to love the human race 
with a surpassing love, no doubt he will treat his wife well. But 
the first step in putting the salt on is to catch the bird; and the 
first step towards loving the human race is to have tenderness for 
those who are nearest. The conclusion, then, to which I fancy 
the “plain man,’’ whose questions are perversely practical, will 
come on this subject after a short cross-examination of his 
teacher, is something of the following kind. The progress of the 
human race, as Comte’s own Calendar implies, is the progress 
of very various kinds of activity. There must be scientific pro- 
gress, artistic progress, moral progress. Newton, Raphael, and 
Thomas-a-Kempis are all parts of the Supreme Being. And those 
who have contributed to each of these departments have had faith 
and hope in the aim they worked for. Science and art will no 
doubt continue to have their devotees as heretofore—no thanks to 
Positivism, for they are devotees not in virtue of the general thought 
of progress, but in consequence of their genius and enthusiasm in 
relation to a special object. But where is the moral regenerator 
of mankind in the past or the consistent pursuer of virtue who has 
worked without faith in supernatural guidance and sanctions ? 
I have somewhere heard a saying—lI forget to whom it is ascribed 
—‘‘In astronomy I should be sorry to hold a different opinion 
from Newton, and in religion I would not differ from the 
Saints.” This seems to point to that indissoluble connection 
between moral progress and spiritual faith of which I speak. 
And if, in meditating on the heroes of morality, we find that their 
action has been invariably inspired by a faith—that their strength 
came from a belief in supernatural guidance, that what conscious 
genius has ever been to the great painter, that consciousness of 
the inspiration of a higher power has been to the moral reformer 
and to the saint—where is our hope that, if all such faith be parted 
with, that progress of which such faith was the very life can be 
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continued. Positivism, then, seems to leave the motives, hopes, 
and beliefs which have hitherto inspired men to work for the pro- 
gress of the race in secular sciences and arts just where it found 
them, consisting, not in a general worship of human progress, but 
in devotion to some particular department of study, while it fails to 
give any faith parallel to that which has hitherto been found in- 
dispensable to moral progress. And this is surely to fail in 
exhibiting even that small amount of religiousness which it pro- 
fesses to exhibit. It gathers together all the sentiments and beliefs 
which are associated with the various types of activity, and gives 
them the name of “ religion” ; but upon examination we find that 
the one type of activity which ought to be associated with religion 
is left without its belief and motive. High moral greatness must 
remain in such a scheme a mere idea, having no motive force left 
whereby it may realize itself in action. 

So much, then, for the practical effect of this system on conduct. 
And what of the consolation it gives in affliction? of the hope in 
death? It seems a mockery to speak of it. And how is it that 
Mr. Harrison has failed to see the obvious tu quoque which his 
criticism on the Unknowable must provoke in this connection. 
When the mother of whom he speaks, wrung with anguish for her 
loss, asks for consolation, does it seem greater irony to say to her, 
“Think on the Unknowable,” than to say ‘‘ Think on Humanity or 
Human Progress?” It is hard to say whether it would be a more 
grotesque, or a more touching spectacle, to see a humble, simple- 
minded woman betake herself to Mr. Harrison in such straits, and 
attempt to gain consolation from the thoughts he holds out. It 
would probably be, in the words of the proverb, a comedy to him that 
thinks ; but a tragedy to her, for she would feel. ‘* Your son is not 
dead,” the Positivist says, ‘‘ he has joined the choir invisible. He 
lives even more in the energies he has set in motion and the works 
he has done, than while he was yet here.” But the woman having 
a hopelessly concrete mind, asks for further explanation, and tries 
to get beyond the phrase—the clothes—‘“ choir invisible.” She 
asks how he lives—what are the works—where are the energies ? 
‘“* He lives in you all whom he influenced. He lives in the results 
of his labours. That bench which he made, that useful table,* keep 
him more with you than ever. Cherish them. He lives in them 
though you see him not.” This is really no exaggeration of Mr. 
Harrison’s statement. Tlie saints of industry live in their works, 

* Mr. Harrison is very express in his statement that those who enjoy im- 
mortality in the Positivist sense are by no means exclusively distinguished people. 
‘““We were apt,’ he said in his Address last New Year’s Eve, “to associate the 
memory of the men of the past with the great men alone. But all men of the 


past had a common life with us, and were in us, and round us, and with us—all 
but the worthless and evil,” &c. 
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he says. ‘‘ We live by one another, we live again in one another, 
and, therefore, as much after death as before it, and often, indeed, 
much more after death than before it.”* It is breaking a butterfly 
on the wheel to insist upon the poor woman’s failure to gain con- 
solation from such thoughts. Or take again the thought of Human 
Progress, which is supposed to be so soul inspiring. What does it 
come to if with the persistence of grief she asks for a concrete 
instance? JI suppose she must be told to think of the electric 
telegraph, or of the steam-plough. What, in short, has Positivism to 
offer to those in distress? Only illusions and dreams. I do not 
mean in every case untrue dreams. An historical play may repre- 
sent true facts, but they are not a part of the spectator’s life, or of 
the reality with which he is or ever will be in contact. And simi- 
larly for Positivism to soothe anguish by bidding you think on facts 
relative to human progress is to bid you forget what are facts to 
you in what are dreams to you. Christianity bids you dwell on a 
hope and a reality connected with your own life—tells you that 
God is with you and will comfort you, and will make it good to 
you in the future if you are faithful to Him in time of trial. 
Positivism bids you not mind your trial, because somebody else has 
been good or successful—bids Mrs. Jones not ery at her son’s death, 
because Mrs. Smith has just added another baby to the human 
race; and if Mrs. Jones be patient enough and hopeful enough to 
pursue her questioning yet further, and ask why it should give her 
consolation and hope that another or many others are happy, she 
will be told that she is only a part of the Great Being, and that 
evil and woe, of which her loss is a part, are swallowed up in the 
tide of progress and do not matter. She should rejoice in the 
progress of the Great Being, and remember that it is the only 
concrete reality, and that she is in fact only an abstract part of it. 
At this point she will, I think, with a sigh desist from further ques- 
tioning. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, having searched-long and 
vainly for one who should give him practical guidance as to how he 
might find happiness in this life, came at last upon a philosopher 
who with much confidence insisted that the road was plain. It con- 
sisted in living according to nature—in acting upon one simple and 
intelligible maxim, “ that deviation from nature is deviation from 
happiness.” ‘‘ ‘Sir,’ said the Prince, with great modesty, ‘as I 
like the rest of mankind am desirous of felicity, my closest atten- 
tion has been fixed on your discourse; I doubt not the truth of a 
position which a man so learned has so confidently advanced. Let 
me only know what it is to live according to nature?’ ‘When I 
find young men so humble and so docile,’ said the philosopher, ‘I 
can deny them no information which my studies have enabled me 


* See Mr. Harrison’s Address for New Year’s Eve already referred to. 
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to afford. To live according to nature is to act always with due 
regard to the fitness arising from the relations and qualities of 
causes and effects; to concur with the great and unchangeable 
scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate with the general dispo- 
sition and tendency of the present system of things.’ The prince 
soon found that this was one of the sages whom he should under- 
stand less as he heard him longer. He, therefore, bowed and was 
silent; and the philosopher supposing him satisfied . . . rose up 
and departed with the air of a man that had co-operated with the 
present system.” 

To sum up, then, the contrast between Positivism and Religion 
under Mr. Harrison’s three heads—belief, worship, conduct. 
Religion offers belief in a really existing Superior Power, in whom 
it is reasonable to trust, who will, in return for our trust and 
fidelity, guide us in life and bring us through the darkness of this 
world into light and happiness. Positivism bids us keep the feeling 
of trust without the reason for trust; bids us trust in forces which 
we know to be untrustworthy, so far as our own future is concerned, 
and which many of the deepest thinkers consider to promise no 
ultimate benefit for our race. That is to say, Positivism bids us 
keep the feeling after its motive is gone—keep the clothes after the 
substance is destroyed. And, to help our minds to sustain the 
illusion which this implies, it uses phrases which, as originally 
expressing realities, readily call up the feelings and ideas which 
those realities claimed as their due. Thus it speaks of a Supreme 
Being, a Power controlling our life, of Immortality, and even of 
Sacraments. So much for belief. Next as to worship. The 
religious prayer and meditation consisted in communing with 
real persons, unseen but trusted, and in making vivid by force 
of imagination what was believed to be real. Just as one who 
is haunted by a nightmare may make an effort to throw off 
his unhappy illusions, and bring his mind to dwell on the com- 
parative happiness of his real life—real and known to be real, 
though less vividly felt at the moment than the dream he knows. 
to be false. Positivist worship is here again the clothes without 
the essence. The essence of the religious prayer and meditation 
is that the imaginative effort and aspiration are felt to be a process 
of reaching out towards realities, and it is precisely this that 
Positivism drops out of its worship. The effort of imagination, 
the aspiration, the communing with other minds in spirit, are 
preserved, but the objects are all unreal. The religious meditation 
aims at the fullest sense of reality; the Positivist attains to per- 
fection only in the illusions of the mad-house. Religion says to 
him who is in trial, ‘ Your trial is but a dream compared with the 
happy reality which exists for God’s servants.” Positivism says, 
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‘** Your trial may be sad, but don’t think of it; live in dreamland.” 
It is the remedy of one who takes to drink that he may forget the 
trials of life ; and let him who thinks that constant dram- 
drinking, and_its consequent illusions, can give substantial comfort 
and make an unhappy life happy, rest content with the Positivist 
Clothes of Religion, and declare them to be as good as the reality 
they profess to replace.* 

And, finally, the effects of any general acceptance of Positivism 
on moral conduct and moral progress would be the natural con- 
sequence of the nature of its belief and worship. A man may 
indulge in the pleasures of day-dreaming, but none, save a mad- 
man, will act on a dream as though it were truth. The goal of 
physical progress is in sight, and the motive for scientific labours 
is untouched by Positivism. But the goal both of moral conduct 
for the individual, and moral progress for the race, is in the world 
of spirits; and if that world be only a dream no motive is left for 
the self-denial involved in the pursuit of virtue. The moral hero 
must become, as soon as human nature has completely adjusted 
itself to this new creed, an ideal conception belonging to the past— 
noble to think on as the hero of chivalry is, with his armour, his 
battle-axe, and his lance in rest; but not to be imitated, because 
he is not adapted to the intellectual conditions of the age. A man 
who went to the Franco-German war, accoutred after the fashion 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, would find his costume and weapons of 
little use against Krupp guns or mitrailleuse. And a man who, 
inspired by St. Bernard’s moral greatness, attempted to imitate it, 
without religious faith himself, and in a world without faith, would 
soon find that all motive for consistent action of this nature was 
dissolved. He would find the type old-fashioned and quite unable 
to resist the onslaught of a belief which destroys the essential 
and central motive for moral heroism. Here then, again, in the 
domain of conduct, we have the conception left and the reality 
gone. We can still admire the beauty of self-devotion, but, as a 
practical reality, it is impossible. Once more the clothes with- 
out the substance. Clothes in every case. Phrases, emotions, ideas 
are kept; the essence of religion is gone. Surely if it is to be war 
to the knife between the philosophers and the old religion—if, 
indeed, they think they have killed it, it would be more becoming 
in them to bury it clothes and all, and give forth a sigh over its 
grave, as Schopenhauer did, than to keep its clothes as perquisites 


* It will, I hope, be understood that I am speaking of the effects of religion in this 
life—of its practical working on earth. The “need for religion,” which Positivism 
professes to supply, is of course a need here. Of the life hereafter it is obviously 
irrelevant to speak, except so far asthe hope for it is an important element in the work- 
ing of religion here. And it has been alluded to so far and no further in the text. 
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wherewith to array their own children. The former is, at all 
events, the ordinary procedure of civilized warfare ; the latter is 
rather suggestive of the public executioner. 

But I have already dwelt too long upon the claim of the 
Positivist scheme to the title of ‘ Religion.” It only needs that 
we should look closely at its features, and remain for a short 
time in its company, that we may find out ‘how grotesquely 
unlike it is to all that mankind has hitherto meant by the term, 
and how completely it must fail of all practical helpfulness. The 
danger is that it may pass without close observation, and may 
sustain its claim by means of the clothing it has borrowed. If we 
hold intercourse with it, and listen to its voice, we become speedily 
convinced that it is not the voice of religion. Readers of Aisop’s 
fables will remember that a certain animal once tried to pass 
himself off as a lion by putting on the lion’s skin; but his voice 
betrayed him. I do not mean to imply that the voice of Positivism 
is the voice of the ass, but it certainly is not that of the lion. All 
that remains now is to point, as shortly as may be, the moral to be 
drawn from what has preceded. 

The two essays of which I have spoken are perfectly agreed as 
to one thing—that the central features of the old Theology are 
effete ; that a Providence ruling the destiny of the world, who 
watches over us and hears our prayers, who will guide us if we 
are faithful to Him, who is all-good, all-wise, and all-powerful, is 
a by-gone conception. Mr. Harrison says of Mr. Spencer’s paper: 
“It is the last word of the Agnostic philosophy in its controversy 
with Theology. That word is decisive .... as a summary of 
philosophical conclusions in the Theological problem it seems to 
me frankly unanswerable.” They seem likewise to be agreed that 
mankind cannot do without some religion. The problem, then, 
which each discusses in his own way is—what is to be the religion 
of the future? We have, in company with one philosopher, 
laughed at the so-called religion of the Unknowable ; and we have 
endeavoured to show that if that be laughable, a fortiori so is the 
religion of Humanity. What, then, is the net result of our 
enquiry ? Surely this: that the philosophers who would destroy 
Theism and Christianity can not give us a religion in their place; 
and that the destruction of Theism is the destruction of Religion. 
“Which is the harder question,” asked a great Christian thinker 
of our day, ‘‘ whether the world can do without a religion, or 
whether we can find a substitute for Christianity?” Our 
philosophers answer the former question in the negative, and 
attempt to answer the latter in the affirmative—we have seen 
with what indifferent success. And if they fail whose ability is 
unquestioned, and to whose interest it is to do all in their power 
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to succeed, we may confess the attempt to be hopeless. It is 
well, then, for those who occupy their minds with the speculation 
on these subjects which is now so rife, and who are unsettled in 
their religious convictions, to face frankly and honestly the central 
issue of the whole controversy. Modern philosophy may profess 
to prove that we can have no knowledge of God or of Immortality ; 
but let us not deceive ourselves as to the result of such proof. It 
can give us no ideal vision and no practical hope to replace those 
it would destroy. It professes to offer us the tree of knowledge ; 
but if we accept it, we must give up all hope of the tree of life. 
It says to us, as the serpent did of old, “Ye shall be as gods.” 
But this is false. We have seen that it is untrue. Its hopes are 
delusive, its religion a lifeless skeleton. This does not prove it to 
be false; but it makes a sensible man less content to accept it 
finally as true. The inquirer who clearly sees this is led to look 
back at its initial assumption—that the faith and the hope of the 
believer in God are unreasonable. And that is all we wish. Let 
the giamour of ‘advanced thought” and the dream of “ the 
progress of humanity” lose their brightness and fade away; let 
men soberly and earnestly strive to ascertain whether they cannot 
find in their own hearts and minds, in their own experience and 
observation of mankind and the world, sufficient reason to preserve 
them from the hopeless pessimism,* which is so ill-disguised by 
the clothes of the old Religion, and their path will be illumined. 
Their minds will be enlightened, and faith will .return to them. 
What natural reason and earnestness for knowledge commence 
God’s grace will complete. Facienti quod in se est Deus suam non 
denegat gratiam. This was the hope which the old scholastics held 
out for the heathen who had not found God; and it is surely no 
less applicable to those who, in our day, have lost Him in the mazes 
of philosophical speculation. It is hard to hear a “still small 
voice”’ in the din of controversy ; and it is hard to distinguish the 
sun of truth through a cloud of words. But he who is determined, 
in all earnestness and patience, to hear the voice if it is to be 
heard, and to see the sun if it is really to be seen, will, sooner or 
later, succeed in his endeavour. Whether it will be soon or late 
no man can say; but the time will come when, during a momentary 
lull in human disputing, the divine voice will come distinctly and 
unmistakably on the ear of the attentive listener ; when the clouds 
will disperse and reveal the sun in his glory. 


*I may be allowed to refer, in this connection, to the opening chapter of 
Mr. W. S. Lilly’s remarkable book entitled Ancient Religion and Modern Thought. 
He insists with much force upon the fact that the Agnostic’s position, once he 
fully realizes it, must make his view of life irremediably pessimistic. 
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Church Action as to Vestments and Ritual. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you allow a layman alterius partis to offer a few remarks on 
the letters from two clergymen which have appeared in the last two 
numbers of your Review. The first of them was headed “ Churchmen 
and Disestablishment,’ and the second, “ Establishment and Church 
Action” ; but both were practically directed to the one question of 
Church Vestments, as affected by the decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in the Purchas and Ridsdale cases. It is 
no wonder that the advocates of what they call “ Catholic” ritual lay 
foremost stress on this question when arguing for the lawfulness of that 
ritual in the Church of England and striving to discredit the ecclesi- 
astical judgments of the Judicial Committee. For it is the solitary 
point of ritual on which they have the language of the Prayer Book, 
taken literally and without qualification or explanation, in their favour. 
On every other particular (e.g. on the eastward position, the mixed 
chalice, and wafer bread), a man of plain common sense, reading the 
Prayer Book without gloss or interpolation, would find no justification 
for their contention. At the same time it is remarkable that, while 
they abhor what they call Erastianism, and consider that they would be 
guilty of it if they were to accept the decision of the Judicial Committee 
on the interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric, yet, by a curious irony 
of fate, this very rubric, on which they rely as laying down the law of 
the Church on the subject, expressly refers to the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and of Parliament alone, as the sanction for the vestments of 
which it directs the use. Your correspondents assume, and, as we 
know, it is very widely, though by no means universally assumed, that 
the decision of the Judicial Committee on the Ornaments Rubric was 
clearly wrong. I have no doubt that many who assume this would 
come to a different conclusion if they could divest their minds of all 
bias on the subject and would then carefully study the arguments on 
both sides and the judgment itself in the Ridsdale case. But granted 
that they are right in condemning the judgment ; granted that on this 
question, to use Mr. Hobson’s expressions, “ judge-made law” is at 
variance with “the Church’s law,” or, to speak more accurately, that 
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the judges have misinterpreted the Church’s law—what ought to be the 
remedy? Clearly not a change in the constitution of the Court. That 
may be desirable on other grounds, but it could not alter the effect 
of the decision which has been already given by what was at 
the time the Church’s final Court of Appeal. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Hobson in thinking that the Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners sup- 
posed that either this or any of their other recommendations would have 
sucha result. Direct Church legislation on the subject in dispute is the 
only proper and efficacious remedy, if remedy is required. This is the 
course always adopted under similar circumstances in secular matters. 
If the Courts decide that an Act of Parliament means something which 
Parliament did not originally intend it to mean, and does not desire it 
to mean, a short amending Act is immediately passed laying down the 
law in language to which it is impossible that the Courts should attach 
the meaning which they had put upon the earlier enactment. Or again, 
if an old obsolete statute is raked up, and the Courts are appealed to, 
under it, to decide a question in a way contrary to that which everyone 
had been in the habit of assuming to be the law, Parliament will, upon 
attention being called to it, repeal the disused statute, and formally 
enunciate the law in the sense in which it had been universally under- 
stood. Any legislation on the vestment question must obviously 
take one of four courses. It would either (a) affirm the Ornaments 
Rubric in its literal and unqualified sense; or (b) affirm it with the 
qualification placed upon it by the Judicial Committee ; or else make a 
new law on the subject, which would either (c) prescribe as obligatory 
an order of vestments different from that which would be lawful under 
course (a) or under course (0); or (d) give a more or less wide option as 
to the vestments which might be used. There can be no question as to 
the power of the Church to alter her law in the matter of vestments, if 
it tends to edifying, as is laid down in the 34th Article of Religion 
For not only have the vestments in dispute merely human authority to 
support them, but Dean Stanley in his Christian Institutions (ch. viii.) 
has conclusively shown their secular, accidental, and (to use the word in 
its primary meaning) trivial origin. 

It is true that, notwithstanding this, Mr. Hobson and those who 
think with him maintain that vestments involve a principle. But they 
must remember that others, who are opposed to their views, maintain 
this with equal firmness, and are on that account as strongly averse to 
the introduction of the vestments as Mr. Hobson and his friends are in 
favour of it. I agree with Mr. Hobson that Canon Portal’s proposal of 
allowing an option in the matter, without a legislative sanction for it, is 
objectionable as tending to perpetuate that anarchy with which, un- 
happily, we are already somewhat familiar ; for the Ornaments Rubric, 
whether we understand it without qualification, or as qualified by the 
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Judicial Committee, is, in either case, imperative. But if Mr. Hobson, 
in proposing a Committee of Rites (whose decision, in order to be 
binding, would require confirmation by Parliament), thinks that he 
would succeed in obtaining a legislative re-enactment of the Ornaments 
Rubric in its bare and unqualified form, I believe him to be mistaken. 
If we may judge by what has taken place in the Church of Ireland, 
any new legislation on the subject of vestments would take the form of 
prescribing the use of the surplice to the exclusion of any distinctive 
Eucharistic vestments (see Constitution of the Church of Ireland 1879, 
ch. viii., canon 4). But at any rate I feel sure that, after three centuries 
of disuse, the Church of England, whether established or disestablished, 
will never give legislative sanction to any other than at most an optional 
use—even if she goes so far as that—of the foreign vestments, as Dean 
Stanley so correctly styles them, which have of late years been intro- 
duced into our midst. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


P. V. Smrru. 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 


May 10. 


Alcohol and Total Abstinence: a Reply. 


To tHe Eprirors or THE “Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Mott is a straightforward and open antagonist of the total 
abstinence agitation, which he calls “one of the most remarkable 
impostures of the age.” He accuses the other side of suppressing and 
disguising the truth. The task he sets himself is to “unmask an 
extraordinary deception,’ but he evidently does so without much 
expectation that his argument will have any weight with the professional 
advocates of the agitation which he calls “fanaticism.” If he fully 
believes in his own statements there seems to be no reason why he 
should have put himself to the trouble of writing at all. If it is a fact, 
as he says it is, that “the total abstinence agitation has now been carried 
on with great energy for more than forty years”; that “innumerable 
speeches, a flood of papers, a vast machinery of societies, pledges, 
ribbons and meetings, have reiterated its doctrine in every part of the 
country through that long period ” ; that “several specific laws have been 
passed in the interest of the movement, and several hundred thousand 
pounds at least have been spent in its service”; but that, notwith- 
standing all this money, machinery and agitation, “the positive result 
is that the average consumption of alcohol in Great Britain has never 
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at any time been affected by it in the slightest appreciable degree ” ; 
why take the trouble to interfere at all? why not let the imposture 
alone, relying upon British common-sense to see that it is being fooled ? 

But let us examine some of these “facts of great moment” which 
have led Mr. Mott to make this fierce attack upon such a harmless 
movement. A careful study of the real facts concerning the use of 
alcohol has impressed upon him two facts— 

1—That the average consumption of alcohol is very nearly a constant 

quantity throughout the whole civilized world. 

2—And that to the general use of alcohol as part of the daily diet of 

civilized nations, whom he calls the best portions of mankind, is 
to be attributed their superiority over savages, Hindoos and 
Turks. 

He begins by stating that “the real views of statesmen on the subject 
are little known and probably ill-defined.” Now surely this is a mistake. 
Year by year, with praiseworthy perseverance and characteristic good- 
humour, Sir Wilfrid Lawson has pressed upon the House of Commons 
his Resolution in favour of Local Option, so that statesmen cannot have © 
been ignorant of the real wishes of temperance agitators. He has met 
with varied receptions; but since 1880 the majority in favour of the 
Resolution has steadily grown, and on the last occasion—April 27th, 
1883—the Resolution was carried by a majority of eighty-seven in a 
House of 373. Mr. Gladstone then voted in its favour for the first 
time, and no member of the Cabinet paired or voted against it. 

If it had not been for open and also “veiled obstruction,’ the 
Government Bill of last year for perpetuating and extending the Irish 
Sunday Closing Act of 1878 would most assuredly now be law. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland expressed his deep regret at its untimely 
fate, and the Prime Minister held out the hope that it might reappear at 
an early date. 

The discussion on Mr. McLagan’s Liquor Traffic Veto (Scotland) Bill 
on May 8, 1884, showed that amongst the members who took part in 
the debate there was an almost unanimous agreement that more re- 
strictive legislation was not only needed but desired by Scotland. 
A majority voted against the Bill, many of the speakers alleging as 
their reason for doing so the promise which the Prime Minister had 
given that the question would be taken up by the Government in a com- 
prehensive Bill which would avoid the dangers of piece-meal legislation. 
The Lord Advocate said that ‘“ they had had for thirty years a Sunday 
Closing Act which had worked exceedingly well.” This Act has given 
such satisfaction that no Scotch member has attempted to alter its 
provisions, still less to bring about its repeal. 

Immediately after the reading of the Queen’s Speech in February 
last a conference of Members of Parliament was held, and about fifty 
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members attended to appoint a committee to watch the course of 
temperance legislation. In the face of these facts, which could easily be 
multiplied, it is not true to say that the real views of statesmen are 
little known and ill-defined. Clergymen, medical men, and other 
leaders of public opinion, are joining the ranks of total abstainers in 
considerable numbers, and are almost unanimous in the opinion that 
“something must be done”: they differ only as to the How and the 
Wken. This change (improvement, shall we call it?) in the opinions 
of Members of Parliament is an evidence and result of the change of 
public opinion outside the House. This change is shown in many 
ways. More than 32,000 of our seamen are total abstainers; one in 
ten of our soldiers; more than 10,000 of the working men employed on 
our railways. Omitting the thousands of total abstainers belonging to 
other organizations, it is surely a telling fact that the Church of 
England Temperance Society numbers more than half a million 
members, the greater number of whom are pledged total abstainers : 
about 125,000 persons joined the Society in one year. 

Up to July 24, 1883, there had been presented to the House of 
Commons in favour of Mr. Stevenson’s Bill for Sunday Closing in 
England 6,144 petitions with 1,481,404 signatures; and in favour of 
Bills for English Counties 394 petitions with 314,478 signatures, 
giving a total in favour of English Sunday Closing legislation of 
6,538 petitions with 1,795,882 signatures: since that date these figures 
have been enormously increased. Moreover, the above figures, large 
as they are, mean far more than appears; for many hundreds of these 
petitions bear each but one signature, being signed by the Chairman on 
behalf of the meeting, the Town Council, the Board of Guardians, &c. 

The great increase in the number of coffee taverns, with their 
financial success, is an unmistakable proof that the habits of the 
people are changing, and that an ever-growing portion of the com- 
munity finds alcoholic drinks unnecessary in their daily diet. 

To give one more instance of the interest taken by all classes of 
people in the total abstinence movement: in many towns in England, 
temperance missions have been held lasting ten, twelve, or fourteen 
consecutive days ; meetings held in the largest halls or tents that can 
be procured are crowded by enthusiastic, interested, and intelligent 
audiences, chiefly of the working classes, to listen to speeches on this 
subject. Two or three meetings are held each day during the mission, 
and almost from the beginning overflow meetings have to be provided 
for. Is there any other subject which can elicit anything like the 
same amount of enthusiasm? Is it fair to brand such a movement as 
“one of the most remarkable impostures of the age”? Is it not an 
insult to the common-sense of the working classes of England to speak 
of them as being “ blindly led by self-appointed guides ”’ ? 
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To reason from the total amount of alcoholic liquor consumed in 
such-and-such a period is a very misleading form of argument. Let 
us look rather at the thrift which this movement has encouraged. 
' When Mr. Gladstone referred to a diminution in the revenue from 
excise, Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-General, announced that the Post 
Office Savings’ Bank had increased by the same amount. In consequence 
of the stoppage of the sale of drink in Ireland on Sunday, that nation 
has during the last five years reduced its expenditure by five millions 
of money. Several large brewing companies in England are com- 
plaining of the great decrease in their receipts. 

We come now to the second “fact ” which Mr. Mott seeks to impress 
upon the nation : viz. that “ to the general use of alcohol as part of the 
daily diet of civilized nations (‘the best portions of mankind’) is to be 
attributed their superiority over savages, Hindoos and Turks.” Before 
we can admit this superiority to be the result of using alcohol, we need 
to be told what kind of superiority is meant. If moral, we have 
generally understood that to be the outcome of Christianity. If 
physical, we cannot admit it for a moment. Medical evidence goes to 
prove the contrary; so does that of military men and athletes. Sir 
Henry Thompson says, “I am not less convinced than I formerly was 
that the habitual use of alcoholic drinks is prejudicial to the health of 
a very large majority of. those who consume them.” 


Dr. Parkes, who is quoted by Mr. Mott as being on the side of 
alcohol, does, in fact, state as the result of his experiments that “ there 
seem no useful effects to be anticipated from the use of alcohol in 
health.” 


Dr. Andrew Clark says that “health cannot be benefited by alcohol 
in any degree.” 

Dr. B. W. Richardson says: “A man or woman who abstains is 
healthy and safe. A man or woman who indulges at all is unsafe. A 
man or woman who relies on alcohol for support is lost.” 

Life insurance societies are beginning to recognize the better health 
of total abstainers, and are now offering them better terms than non- 
abstainers. 

Lord Wolseley is a thorough believer in the advantages of total 
abstinence when a soldier is engaged in expeditions which tax his 
powers of endurance. In the Red River and South African expeditions 
his theory was tested and proved. Ina recent speech he said, “If we 
could only have an army which not only wore Her Majesty’s colours, 
but also wore the Blue Ribbon, it would be the finest army ever sent 
into the field.” 

The athletic performances of Captain Webb in swimming, and of 
E. P. Weston in walking, have proved that alcohol is not only un- 
necessary for such feats, but is actually a hindrance. 
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But, turning from the physical to the moral aspect of alcohol, we are 
perfectly astonished to see the following statement: “ Drunkenness is 
a personal vice, an act of self-indulgence, not an act which inflicts 
direct injury on other people”!!! What! are not brutal murders, wife- 
beatings, and other crimes committed under the influence of drink 
direct injury on other people? Is it not a frequent complaint of the 
almost heart-broken wife, ““He’s a good husband if he would only 
keep from the drink ” ? 

Is it not a fact that the excessive use of alcohol is in very many 
cases the outcome of a moderate and unnecessary daily use of it? Is 
it not an undeniable fact that our lunatic asylums, idiot asylums, 
accident wards and police cells would be nearly empty if there were no 
alcoholic drinks in existence? Do not all political parties agree that 
far more restrictive legislation is needed with regard to the liquor trade 
than with any other trade? Is it not admitted on all sides that free, 
unlimited trade in intoxicating drinks would be simply disastrous to 
the country? Everybody is agreed that drunkenness is bad; and an 
increasing portion of the nation is beginning to see that prevention is 
better than cure; that restriction has worked so well hitherto that we 
are encouraged to go still further in the same direction ; that it is not 
fair that the sober, industrious portion of the community should be 
taxed with high rates for the support of the drunkard in his poverty 
and sickness. The difficulty that stands in the way is not one of 
principle, but of detail. Surely, therefore, praise and not blame should 
be awarded to those who are unremitting in their efforts, at much self- 
denying cost to themselves, to save as many as possible of their im- 
mortal fellow-creatures from falling into the slough of drunkenness! 
If the words of the leaders of the agitation are somewhat too fierce in 
denunciation at times, the enormity of the evil against which they are 
arrayed affords a more than sufficient excuse. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
SeLwyn Buiackert. 


Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
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TWENTY OTHER SIZES IN STOCK. 


These Carpets are protected by Trade Mark (‘* The Cheviot”), which 
cannot be used by any other Firm. 


TRELOAR SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
LINOLEUM—A NOVELTY. 


TRELOAR’S Olive-Green LINOLEUM can be obtained only at 
their Warehouses on Ludgate Hill. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already. paid, : 
TWO MILLIONS 
| 
100,000 SUFFERERS FROM 
ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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